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THE REIGN OF THE 
nions, than any European monarch, ſince Charles the Great, 


—◻ had poſſeſſed. Each of his anceſtors had acquired kingdoms or 
| Provinces, towards which their proſpe& of ſucceſſion was 


extremely remote. The rich poſſeſſions of Mary of Burgyndy 
were deſtined for another family, ſhe having been contracted by 
her father to the only ſon of Lewis XI. of France; but that 
capricious monarch, indulging his hatred to her family, choſe 
rather to ſtrip her of part of her territories by force, than to 
ſecure the whole by marriage; and by this miſconduct, fatal to 
his poſterity, threw all the Netherlands and Franche Comte into 
the hands of a rival; Iſabella, the daughter of John II. of 
Caſtile, far from having any proſpect of that noble inheritance 
which ſhe tranſmitted to her grandſon, paſſed the early part of 
her life in obſcurity and indigence; but the Caſtilians, exaſpe- 
rated againſt her brother Henry TV. an ill-adviſed and vicious 
prince, publickly charged him with impotence, and his queen 
with adultery; and, upon his demiſt, rejecting Joanna, whom 
the king had uniformly, and even on his death-bed, owned to 
be his lawful daughter, and whom an aſſembly of the ſtates had 
acknowledged to be the heir of his kingdom, they obliged her 


do retire into Portugal, and placed Ifabella on the throne f 
Caſtile. Ferdinand owed the crown of Aragon ta the unex- 


pected death of his elder brother, and acquired the kingdoms of 
Naples and' Sicily by violating the faith of treaties, and diſre- 
garding the ties of blood. To all theſe kingdoms, Chriſtopher 
Columbus, by an effort of genius and of intrepidity, the baldeſt- 
and moſt ſucceſsful that is recorded in the annals of mankind, 


added a new world, the wealth of which was one conſiderable 


i bares of the 1 and grandeur of the Spaniſh monarchs. 


„ 
mother, vit 2 . 19 queen of unden _ cut off in the 


father and 


gan. 


Hor jon v, the only f fon of Ferdinand and labella, nit their 


flower 
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Bower of youth, all their hopes centered in Joanna and. her 
poſterity. But as her huſband, the Archduke, was a ſtranger to 
the Spaniards, it was thought expedient to invite him into 
Spain, that by reſiding among them, he might accuſtom him- 
ſelf to their laws and manners; and it was expected that the 


Cortes, or aſſembly of ſtates, whoſe authority was then ſo great 


in Spain, that no title to the crown was reckoned valid unleſs it 
received their ſanction, would acknowled ge his right of ſucceſ- 
ſion, together with that of the Infanta, his wife. Philip and 
Joanna, paſſing through France in their way to Spain, were 
entertained in that kingdom with the utmoſt magnificence. 


The Archduke did homage ts Lewis XII. for the earldom of 
Flanders, and took his ſeat as a peer of the realm in the parlia- 


ment of Paris. They were received in Spain with every mark 
of honour that the parental affection of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 


or the reſpect of their ſubjects, could deviſe; and their title to 


the crown was ſoon after acknowledged 1. the e of bark 
Kingdoms. | 


BuT 10 theſe outward | appearances of atisfaQtion and joy, 


| ſome ſecret uneaſineſs preyed upon the mind of each of theſe p 


— 
— 


1502, 


Ferdinand 
ealous of 


tulip's 


princes. The ſtately and reſerved ceremonial of the Spaniſh 927 


court, was ſo burdenſome to Philip, a prince young, gay, affable, 
fond of ſociety and of pleaſure, that he ſoon began to expreſs a 
deſire of returning to his native country, the manners of which 


were more ſuited to his temper. Ferdinand, obſerving the declin- 
ing health of his queen, with whoſe life his right to the govern- 5 


ment of Caſtile muſt ceaſe, eaſily foreſaw, that a prince of 
Philip's diſpoſition, and who already diſcovered an extreme 
impatience to reign, would never conſent to his retaining any 
Eee of authority in that kingdom; and the proſpect of this 
i; "= 2 diminution 


Book I. 
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Book I. diminution of his rouen e, tha Jeon, of * Wen | 


. { T = ＋ * * 
˙ . ©s. + 


tious monarch, 


# 
* 


Ilabella's fol- 8 beheld, with the ſentiments, natural to a mother, 


licitade, with 


reſpect to him the indifference and neglect with Which. the Archduke treated: 


and her 


daughter. her daughter, who was deſtitute of all thoſe beauties. of perſon, 


and all thoſe accompliſhments, of mind, which fix the affections; 


of an huſhand, Her underſtanding, always weaks. vag often- 
diſordered, She doated on Philip with ſuch an exceſs, of childiſh. 


and impertinent fondneſs, as excited diſguſt, rather than affetion, 


Her jealouſy, for which. her hyſþang's, behaviour gays hex. too 
much, cauſe, was proportioned. to her loye, and often, broke out 


in the moſt, extravagant, actions. Iſabella, though ſenſible, of? 
her defects, could not help pitying her condition, which was; 


ſaon rendered altogether deplorable, by the archduke!s abrupt 


reſolution of ſetting out in the middle of winter for Flanders, 
and of leaving her in Spain, Iſabella intreated him not: to ahan- 
don his wife to grief and melancholy, which might prove fatal 


to her, as ſhe was near the time of her delivery. Joanna con- 


jured him to put off his journey, for three days only, that ſhe 


might have the pleaſure of celebrating the n of Chriſtmas: | 


of his levies Spain. before he had time to become ph vai 
with the genius, or to gain the affections of the people. who. 
were one day to be his ſubjects, beſought him, at leaſt, not to paſs. 
throu gh France, with which. kingdom he was then, at open war. 
a Philip, without regarding either the dictates, of- Humanity, or: 


the maxims of prudence, perſiſted in his purpoſe, and on the 


twenty-ſecond of December ſet out for the Low Conntres by the 
way, of France . 


4 A2 petri Martyris Anglerii Epiſtolz, 250, 253; 


Q „ 


1 
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Fnon the moment of his departure, Joanna ſunk into a Jorg) 1 | 
pr” ſullen melanchaly b, and while ſhe was in that fituation bors 2 
Ferdinand her ſecond fon, for, whom the power of his brother Joanna's _ 
Charles, afterwards. procured- the kingdoms: of Hungary and Br of yer 
Bohemia, and to whom he at laſt  tnnſmitted the) Imperiah dinond, after- | 
ſceptrę Joanne; was the only penſon in Spain; who. diſcovered peror. 
noſjoy at. the birth of this prince. Inſenſible to that, as welltias | 
to every other pleaſure, ſhe was: wholly. occupied witfi the 
thoughts of returning to her huſband; nor did ſhe, in any degree, 
recover W of mind, till ſhe 9 91 at Bruſſels next 
yp 1 N . ag. ot 697,21! 5 9 Wh + 5 10398 2255907 WAS. nn 
1 ak mistf e bognid. 
| Pn, i in, paſſing, thank France, e with „ 
Lewis XII. and. ſigned a treaty. with him, by which he hoped, 
that. all the differences betywyeen France and Spain would be finally 
terminated, . But Ferdinand, whoſe. affairs, at. that time; were 
extremely. proſgereus in, Italy,, where the ſuperior Senius of 
Gonſalvo de: Cordova, the great captain, triumphed on ever 
oceaſion over the arms of France, did. not pay the leaſt, regard . 
to what this ſan-in-law had concluded, ee e, ſtilit | 


| with, greater aployr than overs 1770 O beraunt ni 383 


- FroM this time. Philip ſeems: not to bave taken any wi in Death of | 
_ the affairs of Spain, waiting in quiet, till 'the death either of 
Ferdinand or of Iſabella ſhould open the way to one of their 
thrones. The latter of theſe events was not far diſtant. The 
untimely death of her children had made a deep impreſſion 
on the mig of; Ifabella, and as ſhe could derive but little con- | L 
ſolation ler the Joſſes ſhe had ſuſtained either from her daughter 


Joanna, whoſe infirmities-daily increaſed; or from her ſon- in- 


pid, ayge: i ned, rank 45 er ag ne 4 
| ana, lh 25. Ait m Vie de Wasn. 690. PH vb 194349 i 
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Book I, law, who no longer preſerved even the appearance of a decent re- 

— — ſpett towards that unhappy princeſs, her ſpi pirits and health began 

gradually to decline, and after languiſhing ſome' months, ſhe 

died at Medina del Campo on the twenty-ſixth of November, 

done thouſand five hundred and four. She was no leſs eminent 

for virtue, than for wiſdom ; and whether we conſider her 

behaviour as a queen, as a wife, or as a mother, the is juſtly 

entitled to n high encomiums beſtowed on her * the V e 
ann 2 


W 
a 


Her wil _ Az FEW weeks before FA FEY ſhe made her | laſt will, and 

— rogent being ſenſible of Joanna's incapacity to aſſume the reins of govern- 

3 ment into her on hands, and having no inclination to commit 
them to Philip, with whoſe conduct ſhe was extremely diſſatisfied, 

ſhe appointed Ferdinand regent or adminiſtrator of the affairs 

of Caſtile till her grandſon Charles attained the age of twenty ; 

ſhe bequeathed to him likewiſe one half of the revenues that 

| ſhould ariſe from the Indies, together with the grand maſterſhips 

of the three military orders; dignities, that rendered thoſe who 

poſſeſſed them almoſt independent, and which Iſabella had, for 

that reaſon, annexed to the crown *. But before ſhe ſigned a deed 

ſo favourable to Ferdinand, ſhe obliged. him to ſwear that he 

would not, by a ſecond marriage, or by any other means, endea- 

vour to deprive Joanna or her r of their right of en 


to any of his Wee , 
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4 . upon the queen's « deaths Ferdinand reſigned 
| the title of king of Caſtile, and commanded Joanna and Philip 
to be publickly proclaimed the ſovercigns of that kingdom, But, 
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This, however, he did not procure without difficulty, nor with- che 


of Caſtile and Aragon, for almoſt thirty years, had not ſo 


privileges conferred upon them by the Feudal inſtitutions, had 
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at the ſame time, he aſfumed the character of Regent, i in olſen Book I. 


quence of Iſabella's teſtament, and nat long after he prevailed Prong 
on the Cortes of Caſtile to acknowledge, his right to that office. — 


nt by 


ortes. 


out diſcovering ſuch ſymptoms of alienation and diſguſt among 305. 
the Caſtilians as filled him with great uneaſineſs. The union — 
entirely extirpated the ancient and hereditary enmity which 

ſubſiſted between the natives of theſe kingdoms, that the Caſti- 

lian pride could ſubmit, without murmuring, to the government 
of a king of Aragon. Ferdinand's own character, with which 
the Caſtilians were well acquainted, was far from rendering his 
authority deſirable. Suſpicious, diſcerning, ſevere and parſi- 
monious, he was accuſtomed to obſerve the moſt minute actions of 

his ſubjects with a jealous attention, and to reward their higheſt 
ſervices with little liberality; and they were, now deprived of 
Ifabella, whoſe gentle qualities, and partiality to her Caſtilian 52 
ſubjects, often tempered his auſterity, or rendered it tolerable. 
The maxims of his government were eſpecially odious to the 
Grandees; for that artful prince, ſenſible of the dangerous 


endeavoured, by extending the royal juriſdiction, by protecting 
their injured vaſſals, by inereaſing the immunities of cities, and 
by other meaſures equally prudent, tocurb their exorbitant power®, 
From all theſe cauſes; a formidable party among the Caſtilians 


united againſt Ferdinand, and though thoſe who compoſed it, had | : 


not hitherto taken any publick ſtep in oppoſition to him, he 
plainly ſaw that upon the leaſt encouragement from their new 


| ing they would proceed to the moſt violent extremities. - 


1 Marian. lib, 28. c. 12. 


* ; 
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Caſtile. 


He requires 


Ferdinand to 
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the accounts of Iſabellate - death, and ef Ferdinand's Having 


aſſumed the government of Cuſtile. Philip was riot bf a tem- 
per tamely to ſuffer kimſelf to be ſupplanted by the unnatural 


ambition of his 'fathervindaw. If Joatina's iriffrmities, arid tlie 


, nonage of Charles rendered them incapable of government, he, 
as a huſband, was the proper guardian ef his Wife,” and as 4 
father; the natural tutor of his ſon. Nor was it ſufficient to 
oppole to theſe jaſt rights, and to the inclinatibn of the people 
of Caſtile, the authority of a teſtament, the genuineneſs of 


Which was perhaps doubtful, and its contents certainly iniqui- 


tous. A Keener edge was added to Philip's reſentment, and 
new 2 infufed into tis councils by the arrival of Don John 


but MEE the firſt notice of Iſabella's death repaired to Bruſſels, 
ſtattering himfelf that in the court of a young and liberal prince, 
he might Attaifito\ power and Kienours which he could. never hope 
for in the ſervice of an old and frugal maſter. He had carly 
paid court to Philiþ during his reſidence in Spain, with ſuen 


aſſiduity as entirely gained bis cbnfidence; ; and having been 


trained to buftneſt under Ferdinand, could oppoſe” his ſchemes 


with equal" abilities, and with arts not interior to thoſe” tor 
which nt noofareh was Kling uten. rn 
f ; , ebe O20 
r his ick ambaſſadors were di patcked to require Ferdi- 
Band to retire into Aragon; and to reſign the government of 
Caſtile to thoſe perſons hom Philip natd entruſt with it till 
his arrival in that kingdor Sich of "the Catfilian 11 
as had diſcovVered any altar with Ferdinand's admin 
ſtration, were encouraged by _— abt to oppoſe 1 it. At 5 


b Zurita Anales de F ME tom, vi. p. 12. | x. 
| _ ſame 


N. 
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ſame time 2 treaty was concluded with Lewis XII. by which ook l. 
Philip flattered himſelf that he had owed, the Ms and 1 
aſſiſtance of chat n. | | 


MEANWHILE), Fendioaud employed all the 5 of addreſs 125 
policy, in order to retain the power of which he had got po g- 
ſeſſion. By means of Conchilles, an Aragonian gentleman, he ; 

entered into a private negociation with Joanna, and prevailed an — 

that weak princeſs to confirm, by her authority, his right to the 

regency. But this intrigue did not eſcape the penetrating eſe | . 
of Don John Manuel; Joanna's letter of conſent was inter- 5 „ 
cepted; Conchillos was thrown into a dungeon; and ſhe herſelf 75 


canfined to an apartment in the palace, and all nn 
domeſticks ſecluded from her preſence . b 


Fur ee which a Ave df his Cheri Weg- Ferdinand | 
fioned to Ferdinand, was much increaſed by his obſerving the by the Caſti- 
progreſs that Philipꝰs eniiflarics made in Caſtile. Some of he 2% 
nobles retired to their caſtles; others to the towns in which they 
had influence; they formed themſelves into confederacies, and 
began to aſſemble their vaſſals. Ferdinand's court was almoſt 
totally deſerted; not a perſon of diſtinction but Kimenes, arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, the duke of Alva, and the marquis of Denia, 

remaining there; white the houſes of Philip's ambaſſadors were 

daily crowded with thoſe of the n 28 


* 


\BxagpanATEDIAC this univerſal defo@tion; and piqued, REY Ferdinand 


reſolves to 


haps, at ſoeing all his ſehemes defeated by a younger politician, marry, in er. 
er to ex- 


Ferdinand reſolved, in defiance of the law of nature, and of cſude bis 
dercn 262 deprive his daughter and her Poſterity of the crown te throne. 


95 P. Matt. Ep. 267. ' Zarita Anales vi. p. 14. . 
Vor. II. 5 N ͤ; G 1 
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of Caftile, be tian renounce the regency of that kingdom 


His plan for accompliſhing tliis was no leſs Bold, than the inten- 
tion itſelf was wicked. He demanded in marriage Joanna, tlie 


ſuppoſed daughter of Henry IV. on the belief of whoſe illegiti- 


macy, Ifabella's right to the crown of Caſtile was founded; and 


7 ; ; 
Marries a2 
niece of the 


French King. 


ing Lewis from his-intereſt, and in order to gain a chance of 


by reviving the claim of this princeſs, in oppoſition to which hie 
himſelf had formerly led armies, and fought battles, he hoped 


once more to get poſſeſſion of the throne of that kingdom. But 


Emanuel, King of Portugal, in whofe dominions Joanna reſided, 


being married to one of Ferdinand's daughters by: Iſabella, 
refuſed his conſent to that unnatural match; and the unhappy 
princeſs herſelf, having loſt, by being long immured in a con- 


vent, all mn for the Enke of ambition, roman no * | 


averſion to it ©, 


THE reſources, however, of Ferdinand's ambition, were not 


exhauſted. Upon meeting with a repulſe in Portugal, he turned 


towards France, and fought in marriage Germaine de Foix, a 
daughter of the viſcount of Narbonne, and of Mary, the ſiſter of 


Eewis XII. The war which that monarch had carried on againſt 


Ferdinand in Naples, had been ſo unfortunate, that he liſtened 


with joy to a propofal, whieh furniſhed him with an honourable 
pretence of concluding peace: And though no prince. was ever 


more remarkable than Ferdinand for making all his paſſions 
bend to the maxims of intereſt; or become ſubſervient to the 


purpoſes of ambition, yet ſo vehement was his reſentment againſt 
his ſon-in-law, that in order to be:revenged-of him, by detach- 


excluding him from his hereditary throne of Aragon, and the 
dominions annexed to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain 


* Sandov. Hiſt. of Civil Wars i In Caſtilo. Lond. 1655. P. 5. ä Zurita Anales de Ara- 


Bon, tom. vi. P. 213. 


7 | anto- 
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into ſepagite kingdoms, though the union of theſe: was'the great. . 


glory of his reign, and had been the chief object of his ambi- 


tion; he conſented to reſtore the Neapolitan nobles of the French 


* 5 e ee of this ed which deprived Philip of kis 


2 ally, and threatened him with the loſs of ſo many king- 


with regard to the affairs of Spain”. He accordingly inſtructed 
the Flemiſh ambaſſadors. in the court of Spain, to teſtify the 


ſtrong deſire which their maſter had of terminating all diffe- 
rences between him and Ferdinand in an amicable manner, and 


faction to their poſſeſſions and honours; and fubmitted to the 
ridicule of warrhing in an advanced. b 4 Peels of eighteen . 


doms, gave a dreadful alarm to him, and convinced. Don John 
Manuel that there was.now a neceſſity of taking other meaſures 


II. 
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his willingneſs to conſent to any conditions that would re-eſtabliſh 


the friendſhip which ought to ſubſiſt between a father and a ſon- 
in-law. Ferdinand, though he had made and broken more 


treaties than any prince of any age, was apt to confide ſo far in 
the ſincerity of other men, as to be always extremely fond of a 


negociation. He liſtened with eagerneſs to. theſe declarations, 


and ſoon concluded a treaty at Salamanca; in which it was ſtipu- 


lated, that the government of Caſtile Thould be carried on in the 7 
joint names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and of Philip; and that the 


revenues of the crown, and the right of conferring offices, ſhould 
be ſhared between N _ TAY 15 an equal ena 5 


Norkixc, however, yas farther from Philip's 8. thoughts 


than to. obſerve this treaty. His ſole intention in propoſing it 
was to amuſe F erdinand, and to en him from Ne N 


1 P. Mart. Ep. 290. 292. Mariana lib. 28. e. 4 F = b. Mas Ep. 293. 


Aurita Anales de a vi. 19. P. Mart. Ep. 293, 294. 
| Cc 2 meaſures 


A treaty be- 
tween Ferdi- 
nand and 
Philip. 


Nov. 24» 


I 306. 
Philip and 
Joanna ſet 


ail for Spain, 


78: 


Apri 28. 


The nobility 


of Caſtile 


declare for 


Philip. 


Boos I. 1 into Spain. Ir bed thar 
—— efed. Ferdinand, ſagacious as he was, did not for ſome 
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time ſufpe& his deſign ; and though when he perceived it, he 
prevailed on the king of France not only to remonſtrate againſt « 
the archduke's journey, but to threaten hoſtilities if he under- 
took it; though he ſolicited the duke of Gueldres to attack his. 
ſon-in-law's dominions. in the Low Countries, Philip and his. 
conlort nevertheleſs ſer fail-with a numerous fleet, and a good: | 
body of land forces. They were obliged by a violent tempeſt to 
take ſheſter in England, where Henry VII. in compliance with 
Ferdinand's folicitations, detained them upwards of three 
months at laſt they were permitted to deparr, and after a 
more proſperous voyage, they arrived in ſafety at Corunna in 
Galicia, nor durſt Ferdinand attempt, as he had once intended, to, 
Pp their landing by fore of arms. ws. 


Tre Taſtifian nobles, who had been obliged hitherto to con 
ceal or to diſſemble their ſentiments, now declared openly in 
favour of Philip. From every corner of the Kingdom, perſons 
of the higheſt rank, with numerous retinues of their vaffals, 
repaired to their new king. The treaty of Salamanca was uni- 
verſally condemned, and all agreed to exclude from the goverti- 
ment of Caſtile a prince, who by conſenting. to disjoin Aragon 
and Naples from that crown, diſcovered ſo little concern for its. 
true intereſts. Ferdinand, mean while, abandoned by almoſt 


all the Caſtilians, difconcerted by their revolt and uncertain 


whether he ſhould peaceably rehnquiſh his power, or take arms 


| in order to maintain it, earneſtly. follicited, au interview with his 


ſon-in-law, who by advice of Manuel ſtudiouſly avoided it. 


; To 9 Ferrer, Hit. vii, 1 


— 
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Convinced at laſt, by ſeeing the number and zeal of Philip's BOOK I. 

adherents daily increaſe, that it was vain to think of reſiſting hy ny 
une 27 

ſuch a torrent, he conſented by a treaty, to reſign the regericy of Ferdinand re- 

Caſtile imo the hands of Philip, to retire into his hereditary E100; * 

dominions of Aragon, and to reſt ſatisfied with the maſterſhips N 

of the military orders, and that ſhare of the revenue of the Aragon. 

Indies, which Hfabella had bequeathed to him. Though an inter- 

view between the princes was no longer neceſſary, it was agreed 

to on both fides from motives of deceney. Philip repaired to 

the place appointed with a ſplendid retinue of the Caſtilian nohles, 

and 4 conſiderable body of armed men. Ferdinand appeared 

without amy pomp; attended by a few followers; mounted on 

mules; and unarmed. On that occaſiom don John Manuel had 

the pleaſure of diſplaying before the monareh whom he hail | 

deſerted, the extenſive influence he had acquired over his new 


maſter : While Ferdinand ſuſfered in prefetice- of his form̃er 
ſubjþ&s the two moſt cruel: mortifleations whith am artful and 
aſnbitious-prince can feel; being at 006eoVer-roached ite conduct, 
and ſtripped power | 


Nor long after, he IT into rc ; and hoping that Jely. 
fome favourable accident would ſoon open the way for his return 
into Caſtile, he. took. care to proteſt, though with great ſecrecy, 
that the treaty, concluded with his ſon-in-law, being extorted by 
fene, 0ught ta be deemed void of all obligations. ne 


PNIL Ir took 2 on 7. by new authority with a youthful Philip and 


oanna ac. 


joy. The unllappy Joanna, from whom he derived it, remained knowledged 
during all theſe eoneelts, under. the. dominion of a deep melan- god, 7 


Cortes. 


? Zurita Anales de 1 vi. 64. Mar. lib. 28. c. 19, 20. f. une 304, 305 6 &c. 
Aurita Auue, a An. vi. p. 68. reren. Hiſt. Wk 298. 
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choly; ſhe was ·ſeldom allowed to appear in publick; her father, 
though he had often deſired it, was refuſed acceſs to her; and. 


P Philip's chief object was to prevail on the Cortes to declare her 


Death of 
Philip. 


Sept, 25. 


The diſorder 

of Joanna's 

mind in- 
,creaſes, 


incapable of government, that an undivided power might be 


Jodged in his hands, till his ſon ſhould attain to full age. But 


ſuch was the partial attachment of the Caſtilians to their native 
princeſs, that though Manuel had the addreſs to gain ſome-mem- 
bers of the Cortes aſſembled at Valladolid, and others were 


willing to gratify their new ſovereign in his firſt requeſt, the 
great body of che repreſentatives refuſed their conſent to a deela- 


ration which they thought ſo injurious to the blood of their 
monarchs . They were unanimous, however, in acknowledg- / 


ing Joanna and Philip, queen and * of Caſtile, and their ſon 
Charles prince of Aſturias. | 


Tn Is was almoſt the a memorable event during Philip's 
adminiftfation. A fever, occaſioned by a debauch, put an end to 
his life in the twenty-eighth year of his age, not having enjoyed 
the regal dignity which he had been ſo eager to obtain full three 
months . 


F 2 


T wn whole royal authority in Caſtile ought of courſe to have 
devolved upon Joanna. But the ſhock occaſioned by a diſaſter 


ſo unexpected as the death of her huſband compleated the diſ- 
order of her underſtanding, and her incapacity for government. 
During all the time of Philip's ſickneſs, no intreaty could pre- 
vail on her, though in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, to 


leave him for a moment. When he expired, however, ſhe did 
not ſhed one tear, or utter a ſingle groan, Her grief was ſilent 


r Zurita Anales de Arg. vi. p. 75. | | 2 Marian. lib. 28. c. 23. 
EN] and 


2 n 65. 1 
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0 ſettled. She continued to watch the dead body with the ſime Bob x II. 
tenderneſs and attention as if it had been alive *, and though at e 
laſt the allowed it to be buried, ſhe ſoon removed it from tijle 
tomb to her own apartment. There it was laid upon a bed of 
ſtate, in a ſplendid dreſs; and having heard from ſome monk a 
legendary tale of a king who revived after he had been dead 
fourteen years, ſhe kept her eyes almoſt conſtantly fixed on the 
body, waiting for the happy moment of its return to life. Nor 
was this capricious affection for her dead huſband leſs tinctured 
with jealouſy, than that which ſhe had born to him while alive. 
She did not permit any of. her female attendants to approach 
the bed on which his corpſe was laid; ſhe would not ſuffer any 
woman who did not belong to her family to enter the apart- 
ment; and rather than grant that privilege to a midwife, tho? 
a very aged one had been choſen of purpoſe, ſhe hore the prin- 
ceſs Catharine without ds other aſſiſtance than that of her own: 


domeſtics *.. 


4 — p 
— 


A-wOMAN in ſuch a ſtate of mind was little capable of go- She is 8 

verning a great kingdom; and Joanna, who made it her ſole ra 
employment to bewail the loſs, and to pray for the ſoul of her 

huſband, would have thought her- attention to public affairs an 

impious neglect of thoſe duties which ſhe owed to him. But 

though ſhe declined aſſuming the adminiſtration herſelf, yet, by 

a ſtrange caprice of jealouſy, ſhe refuſed to commit it to any 

other perſon; and no intreaty of her ſubjects could perſuade her 

to name a regent, or even to ſign ſuch papers as were neceſſary 

for. the execution of tinter, and the n, of the Nannen 


t P. Mart. Ep: 316. | Fs | 11 5, 
» Mar, Hiſt ib. 29s & g. P. Mart. Bp: 518, 324, (396, 33%; . | 875 
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Boox 1, Tus death of Philip threw the Caſtiliaas b per- 
a ·˖[ö„l plexity. It was neceſſary to appoint a regent, both on account 
thy Ronen of Joanna's frenzy, and the infancy of her ſon; and as there was 
competitors nat among the nobles, any perſon ſo eminent iy diſtinguiſhed as to 
gene,. be called by the public yoice to that high office, all naturally 
turned their eyes either to Ferdinand, or to the Emperor Maximi- 
lian. The farmer claimed that dignity as adminifirator for bis 
daughter, and by virtue of the teſtament of Iſabella; the latter 
. thought himſeif the legal guardian of his grandſon, whom, on 
account of his mother's infirmity, he already conſidered as king 
of Caſtile. Thoſe who had lately compelicd Ferdinand to reſign 
the government of the kingdom, trembled at the thoughts of his 
being reſtored ſo foon to his former diguity. They dreaded the 
return of a monarch, not apt to-fargive, and wha ta thoſe defects 

with which they were already acquainted, added that refentment 
which the remembrance of their behaviour, and reflection upon 
his own diſgrace, muſt naturally have excited. Though none of 
theſe objections held againſt Maximilian, he was a ſtranger to 
the laws and manners of Caſtile, aud-deftitnie ef troops and 
money to ſupport his pretenſions, nor could his claim be admit- 
ted without a public declaration of Joanna's' incapacity” for 
.government, an indignity, to Which, notwithſtanding the noto- 
riety of her diſtemper, the eg of the er would nevar 


conſent. 


Don Johr A however, and a few of the nobles, 
who econſidered themſelyes as moſt obnoxious to Ferdinand's 
diſpleaſure, declared for Maximilian, and offered to ſupport his 
claim with all their intereſt. Maximilian, always enterprizing 
and deciſive in council, though feeble and dilatory in execution, 

_ (cagerly embraced the offer. But a ſcries of ineffectual nego- 
4 clations 


» 


vhs 
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ciations was the only conſequence of this tranſaQtion; The Book * 
Emperor, as uſual, aſſerted his rights in a high in n —— 


an and performed nothing * iM ARON 9 ol 


Arxw days 2 the death of Philip, Ferdinand had ſet out Ferdinand ab. 
for Naples, that, by his own preſence, he might put an end, with Cat, on a 


viſit to his 


the greater decency, to the vice- royalty of the great captain, Nat, of 
whoſe important ſervices, and cautious conduct, did not ſcreen 2 

him from the ſuſpicions of his jealous maſter. Though an 

account of his ſon-1n-law* s death reached him at Porto-fino, in ; 
the territories of Genoa, he was ſo ſollicitous to diſcover the 

ſecret intrigues which he ſuppoſed the great captain to have been 

carrying on, and to eſtabliſh his own authority on a firm foun- 
dation.in the Neapolitan dominions, by removing him from the 

ſupreme command there, that rather than diſcontinue his voyage, 5 

he choſe to leave Caſtile in a tate of anarchy, and even to riſque, 

by this delay, his obtaining poſſeſſion of the weren of that 


kingdom“. . 


Nornixc but the great abilities and . duft & his. 


adherents, could have prevented the bad effects of this abſence. 

At the head of theſe was Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, who, Aeg WAP 
though he had been raiſed to that dignity by Iſabella, contrary = 1 
to the inclination of Ferdinand, and though he could have no through the 
expectation of enjoying much power under his jealous admi- — 6. e 
niſtration, was nevertheleſs ſo diſintereſted, as to prefer the welfare Ximencs. 
of his country before his own grandeur, and to declare, that as 
Caſtile could never be ſo happily. governed as by a prince, whom 

long experience rendered thoroughly acquainted with its true 

intereſt. His zeal to bring over his countrymen to this opinion, 

induced him to lay aſide ſomewhat of his uſual auſterity and 


* 


x Mariana, lib. 29. c. 7. Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. 93. 
Y Zurita A nales de Arag. vi. P- 85. 


Vor. I. D | haughtineſy, 


Avg. 21. 
Ferdinand re- 
turns to Spain, 


His prudent 
a dminiſtra- 
tion. 
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haughtineſs, - He condeſcended, on this occafion, to court the 
diſaffected nobles, and employed addreſs, as well as arguments, 
to perſuade them. Ferdinand ſeconded his endeavours with 
great art; and by conceſſions to ſome of the grandees, by pro- 
miſes to others, and- by letters full of complaiſance to all, he 
gained many of his moſt violent opponents *. And though many 
cabals were formed, and ſome commotions excited, yet when 
Ferdinand, after having ſettled the affairs of Naples, arrived in 
Caſtile, he entered upon the adminiſtration without oppoſition. 
The prudence with which he exerciſed his authority in that 


kingdom, equalled the good fortune by which he had recovered. 


it. By a moderate, but ſteady adminiſtration, free from partiality 
and from reſentment, he entirely reconciled the Caſtilians to his 
perſon, and ſecured to them, during the remainder of his life, 
as much domeſtic tranquillity, as was conſiſtent with the genius 
of the feudal government, which ſtill ſubſifted among them in: 


full vigour?*. 


% 


Non was the preſervation of. tranquillity in his hereditary 
kingdoms, the only obligation which the archduke Charles owed” 


to the wiſe regency of his grandfather; he had the ſatisfaction, 
ing that period, of ſeeing very important acquiſitions added 


to the dominions over which he was to reign. On the coaſt of 


Barbary, Oran, and other conqueſts of no ſmall value, were 


annexed to the crown of Caſtile by cardinal Ximenes, who, with 
a ſpirit very uncommon in a monk, led in perſon a numerous 
army againſt the Moors of that country; and, with a. generoſity 
and magnificence ſtilk more ſingular, defrayed the whole expence 
of the expedition out of his own revenues. While in Europe, 
Ferdinand, under pretences both frivolous and unjuſt, and by 
artifices the moſt ſhameful. and treacherous, expelled Fan 5 


= Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. p. 87. 94. 109. 5 Mariana, lib. 29. c. 10. 
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d FROG the lawful ſovereign, FETs the throne of Navarre; Book. 


and ſeizing on that kingdom, extended the limits of the Spaniſh 


_— —— 
Acquifiticn of 


monarchy from the Pyrenees on the one hand, to the frontiers of Navane, 


Portugal on the other. 


IT was not, however, the deſire of aggrandizing the Archduke, perdinand jea- 


which influenced Ferdinand in this, or in any other of his actions. 


loas of his 
grandſon 


He was more apt to conſider that young prince as a rival, who Charles, 


might one day wreſt out of his hands the government of Caſtile, 
than as a grandſon, for whoſe behoof he was entruſted with the 
adminiſtration. This jealouſy ſoon begot averſion, and even 
| hatred, the ſymptoms of which he was at no pains to conceal. 
Hence proceeded his immoderate joy when his young queen was 
delivered of a ſon, whoſe life would have deprived Charles of 
the crowns of Aragon, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia; and upon 
the untimely death of that prince, he diſcovered, for the ſame 
reaſon, an exceſſive ſolicitude to have other children. This, 
impatience of his haſtened, in all probability, the acceſſion of 
Charles to the crown of Spain. Ferdinand, in order to procure 
a bleſſing, of which, from his advanced age, and the intempe- 


rance of his youth, he could have little proſpect, had recourſe to 
his phyſicians, and by their preſcription took one of thoſe potions, 


; which are ſuppoſed to add vigour to the conftitution, though 
they more frequently prove fatal to it. This was its effect on 
a frame fo feeble and exhauſted as that of Ferdinand; and 
though he furvived a violent diſorder which it at firft occaſioned, 
it brought on ſuch an habitual languor and dejection of mind, 


as rendered him averſe from any ſerious attention to public 


affairs, and fond of frivolous amuſements, on which he had not 
hitherto beſtowed much time. Though he now deſpaired of 
having any ſon of his own, his jealouſy of the. Archduke did 


Mar. lib. 30. c. 41, 42. 19. 24. d Zurita Anales de- Arag. vi. 347. 
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not abate, nor could he help viewing him with. that coin; 


which princes often bear to their ſucceſſors. In order to gratify 


this unnatural paſſion, he made a will, appointing prince Ferdi- 
nand, who having been born and educated in Spain, was much 
beloved by the Spaniards, to be regent of all his kingdoms, till 
the arrival of the archduke his brother; and by the ſame deed 
he ſettled upon him the grand-maſterſhip of the three military 
orders. The former of theſe grants might have put it in his 
power to have diſputed the throne with his brother; the latter: 
would, in any event, have rendered him almoſt een oy 


FERDINAND retained' to the laſt that jealous favs 5 power, 
which was ſo remarkable through his whole life. Unwilling to 
reſign it, even at the approach of death, he removed continually 


from place to place, in order to fly from his diſtemper, or to 


forget it; and though his ſtrength declined every day, none of 


his attendants durſt mention his condition; nor would he admit 


his father confeſſor, who thought ſuch ſilence criminal and 


unchriſtian, into his preſence. At laſt the danger became fo- 
imminent, that it could be no longer concealed. Ferdinand 


received the intimation with a. decent fortitude; and touched, 
perhaps, with compunction at the injuſtice he had done his 
grandſon, or influenced by the honeſt remonſtrances of Carvajal, 


Zapata and Vargas, his moſt ancient and faithful counſellors, 
vho repreſented to him that by inveſting prince Ferdinand with 
the regency, he would infallibly entail a civil war on the two 
brothers, and by beſtowing on him the grand maſterſhip of the 


military orders, would ſtrip the crown of its nobleſt ornament 


and chief ſtrength, he conſented to alter his will in both theſe 


1s perſuaded 
to alter that 
wall, - 


particulars. - By a new deed he left Charles the ſole heir of all 


- his dominions, and allotted to prince Ferdinand, inſtead of that 


throne of which he _ himſelf almoſt ſecure, an incon- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable eſtabliſhment of fifty thouſands ducats a year.. He 
died a few hours after ſigning this will, on the twenty- third day 
of January, one n five hundred and ſixteen. 


cn ARLES, to whom ſuch a noble inheritance deſcended by his 


do. was near the full age of ſixteen. He had hitherto re- 


gr 
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and dies. 


— 


— 


Education of 


Charles V.- 6 


ſided in the Low Countries, his paternal dominions. Margaret 


of Auſtria, his aunt, and Margaret of York, the ſiſter of 
Edward IV. of England, and widow of Charles the Bold, two 
princeſſes: of great virtue and abilities, had the care of forming 4 


his early youth. Upon the death of his father, Philip, the 


Flemings committed the government of the Low Countries to 
his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, with the name rather 80 
than the authority of regent. Maximilian made choice of 

William de Croy lord of Chievres to ſuperintend the education ; 


of the young prince his grandſon*. That nobleman poſſeſſed, in + 


> 


an eminent degree, the talents which. fitted him for ſuch an 


important office, and diſcharged the. duties of it with great 


Icy: Under Chievres, Adrian of Utrecht acted as preceptor. - 
| This 


e Mar, Hiſt, lib. 30. c. ult. Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. . Mart. Ep. $65» 


566. Argenſola Anales de Arag. lib, 1. p. 11. 
ft Pontius Heuterus Rerum Auſtriacarum, lib. xv. Lov, 1649. lib. 7. c. 2. p. 135. 


8 The French hiſtorians, upon the authority of M. de Bellay, Mem, p, 11, have un- © 
animouſly aſſerted that Philip, by his laſt will, having appointed the King of France to 


have the direction of his ſon's education, Louis XII. with a diſntereſtedneſs, ſuitable to 


the confidence repoſed in him, named Chievres for that office. Even the preſident Henaut 
bas adopted this opinion. Abregè Chron, A. D. 1507, Varillas, in his uſual manner, 
ptetends to have ſeen Philip's teſtament. Pract. de l' education des Princes, p. 16. But 


the Spaniſh, German and Flemiſh hiſtorians' concur in contradicting this aſſertion of the 


French authors. It appears from Heuterus, a contemporary Flemiſh hiſtorian of great 


authority, that Louis XII. by conſenting to the marriage of Germaine de Foix with Fer- 
dinand, had'loſt much of that confidence which Philip once placed in him; that this dit. 
guſt was increaſed - by the French King's giving in marriage to the count of Angouleme 
his eldeſt daughter, whom he had formerly betrothed to Charles, Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. lib. v. 
1515 That the French 4 mort time before Philip's * had violated the peace, which 

| ſubſiſled 


o | 
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Book I. This preferment, which opened his way to the higheſt eis 
—— an Fceleſiaſtie ean attain, he owed not to his birth, for that was 
extremely mean; nor to his intereſt, for he was a ſtranger to 
the arts of a court; but to the opinion which his countrymen 
entertained of his learning. He was indeed no inconſiderable 
proficient in thoſe frivolous ſciences which, during ſeveral centu- 
fries, aſſumed the name of Philoſophy, and publiſhed a com- 
mentary, which was highly eſteemed, upon The Mafter of the 
Sentences, a famous treatiſe of Petrus Lombardus, and confidered 
at that time, as the ſtandard fyſtem of metaphyſical theology. 
But whatever admiration theſe procured him in an illiterate age, 
it was ſoon found that a man accuſtomed to the retirement of a 
college, unacquainted with the world, and without any tinQure 
of taſte or elegance, was by no means qualified for rendering 
ſcience agreeable to a young prince. Charles, accordingly, 
diſcovered an early averſion to learning, and an exceſſive fond- 


neſs for thoſe violent and martial exerciſes, to excel in which 
was at that time, the chief pride, and almoſt the only ſtudy of 


ſubſiſted between them and the Flemings, and Philip had complained of this injury, and 
was ready to reſent it. Heuter. ibid. All theſe circumſtances render it improbable that 
Philip, who made his will a few days before he died, Heuter. p. 152, ſhould commit the 
education of his ſon to Louis XIT, In confirmation of theſe plauſible cpnjeAures, poſitive - 
teſlimony can be adduced. It appears from Heuterus, that Philip, when he ſet out for 
Spain, had entruſted Chievres both with the care of his ſon's education, and with the 
government of his dominions in the Low Countries. Heuter. lib, vii. p. 153. That an 
attempt was made, ſoon after Philip's death, to have the Emperor Maximilian appointed 
regent, during he minority of his grandſon, but that being oppoſed, Chievres ſeems to 
have continued to diſcharge both the offices which Philip bad committed to him, Heut. 
ibid. 153, 155- That in the beginning of the year 1508, the Flemings invited Maximi- 
lian to accept of the regency, to which he conſented, and appointed his daughter Mar- 
garet, together with a council of Flemings, to exerciſe the ſupreme authority, when he 
himſelf ſhould, at any time, be abſent. He likewiſe named Chievres as governor, and 
Adrian of Utrecht as preceptor to his ſon, Heut. ibid. 1 55, 157. What Heuterus re- 
lates with reſpeR to this matter is confirmed by Moringus in Vita Adriani, apud Analecta 

Caſp. Burmanni de Adriano, cap. 10; by Barlandus, Chronic. Brabant. ibid, p. 25 ; and 

] by Harzus Annal. Brab. vol. ii. 520, &c, 


perſons 
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perſons of rank. Chievres encouraged this taſte, either from a 
deſire of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or from too ſlight an 
opinion of the advantage of literary accompliſhments *, He 
inſtructed him, however, with great care in the arts of govern- 
ment; he made him ſtudy the hiſtory not only of his own king- 


- doms, but of thoſe with which they were connected; he accuſ- 


tomed him, from the time of his aſſuming the government of 
Flanders in the year one thouſand fiye hundred and fifteen, to 
attend to buſineſs; he perſuaded him to peruſe all papers relating 
to public affairs; to be preſent at the deliberations of his privy- 
counſellors, and to propoſe to them himſelf thoſe matters, con- 
cerning which he required their” opinion *.. From fuch an 
education, Charles contracted habits of gravity and recollection 
which ſcarce ſuited his time of life. The firſt openings of his 


genius did not indicate that ſuperiority which its maturer age 


diſplayed. He did not difcover in his youth that impe- 
tuoſity of ſpirit which commonly uſhers in an active and enter- 


prizing manhood. Nor did his early obſequiouſheſs to Chievres, 


and his other favourites, promiſe that capacious and deciſive 
judgment, which afterwards directed the affairs of one half of 
Europe. But his ſubjects, dazzled with the external aecompliſh- 
ments of a graceful figure and manly addreſs, and viewing his. 
character with that partiality which is-always ſhown to princes. 


during their youth, entertained ſanguine hopes of his adding 


Inftre to thoſe crowns which ee to him by the death of 
Ferdinand. 


Taz kingdoms. of . as is evident em the view which I 


Auſtr. lib. 7. c. 3. p. 157. 
h Memoires de Bellay, 8vo. Par. 1573. Pe 11. F. Heater lib. viii. c. 1. p. ne: : 
F. . Ep. 569, 655. 
ſituation, 
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requires a vi- 


have given of their Political conſtitution, were, at that time, in a gorous admi- 


niſtration... 


G Jovii Vita Adriani, p. 91. IO OY Tow Germ. i ü. 9 8 P. Heuter. Rer. 
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Book I. ſituation, which required an adminiſtration, no leſs vigorous 
— — than prudent. The feudal inſtitutions, which had been intro- 
duced into all its different provinces by the Goths, the Suevi, 

and the ' Vandals, ſubſiſted in great force. The nobles, who 
were powerful and warlike, had long poſſeſſed all the exorbitant 
privileges, which theſe inſtitutions veſted in their order. The 
gities in Spain were more numerous and more conſiderable, than 
the genius of feudal government, naturally an enemy to com- 
-merce, and to regular police, ſeemed to admit. The perſonal 
rights, and political influence, which the inhabitants of theſe 
cities had acquired, were extenſive. The royal prerogative cir- 
cumſeribed by the privileges of the nobility, and by the preten- 
ſons of the people, was confined within very narrow limits. | 
Under ſuch a form of government, the principles of diſcord were 
many; the bond of union was extremely feeble; and Spain felt 
not only all the inconveniencies occaſioned by the defects in the 
feudal ſyſtem, but was expoſed fo diſorders arifing from the 
n in its own conſtitution. 4 | 


: - -DUuRiNG the long adminiſtration of Ferdinand, no internal 
commotion, it is true, had ariſen in Spain. His ſuperior abili- 
ties enabled him to reſtrain the turbulence of the nobles, and to 
moderate the jealouſy of the commons; and by the wiſdom of 
his domeſtic government, by the ſagacity with which he con- 
ducted his foreign operations, and by the high opinion that 
his ſubjects entertained of both, he preſerved among them a 

| degree of tranquillity, greater than was natural to a conſtitution, 

in which the ſeeds of diſcord and diſorder were ſo copiouſſy 

b mingled. But, by the death of Ferdinand, theſe reſtraints were 

at once withdrawn; and faction and diſcontent, from being long 

# repreſſed, were ready to break out with fiercer animoſity, ' - 
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- In order to preyent theſe evils, Ferdinand had in, his laſt will Book I. 
taken a moſt prudent precaution, by appointing cardinal r 
Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, to be ſole regent of Caſtile, till appointed car. 


| the arrival of his grandſon in Spain. The ſingular character of 5 WY 
this man, and the extraordinary qualities which marked hum out 
for that office, at ſuch a juncture, merit a particular deſcription. 
He was. deſcended of an honourable, not of a weal thy family ; «97+ dag 
and the circumſtances of his parents, as well as his own inclina- 
tions, having determined him to enter into the church, he early 
obtained benefices of great value, and which placed him in the 
way of the higheſt preferment. All theſe, however, he renounced 
at once; and after undergoing a very ſevere noviciate, aſſumed 
the habit of St. Francis in a monaſtery of Obſervantine friars, one 
of the. moſt rigid orders in the Romiſh Church. There he ſoon 
became eminent for his uncommon auſterity of manners, and 
for thoſe exceſſes of ſuperſtitious devotion, which are the proper 
characteriſtics of the monaſtic life. But notwithſtanding theſe 
extra vagancies, to which weak and enthuſiaſtic minds alone are 
uſually prone, his underſtanding, naturally penetrating and 
deciſive, retained its full vigour, and acquired him ſuch great 
authority among his own order, as raiſed him to be their pro- 
vincial. His reputation for ſanctity, ſoon procured him the 
office of father confeſſor to the queen Iſabella, which he accepted 
with the utmoſt reluctance. He preſerved in a court the ſame 
auſterity of manners, which had diſtin guiſhed him in the cloiſter. 
He continued to make all his journies on foot; he ſubſiſted only 
upon alms ; his acts of mortification were as ſevere as ever; and 
his pennances as rigorous. Iſabella, pleaſed with her choice, con- 
ferred on him, not long after, the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, 
which, next to the Papacy, is the richeſt dignity in the church 
of Rome. This honour he declined with a firmneſs, which 
nothing but the authori tative injunction of the Pope was able to 
Vo L. II. 8 E ; overcome. 
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overcome, Nor did this height of promotion change his man- 


ners. Though obliged to diſplay in public that magnificence 


which became his ſtation, he himſelf retained his monaſtic 
ſeverity. Under his pontifical robes he conſtantly wore the 
coarſe frock of St. Francis, the rents in which he uſed to patch 
with his own hands. He at no time uſed linen; but was com- 
monly clad in hair-cloth. He flept always in his habit, moſt 
frequently on the ground, or on boards, rarely in a bed. He 
did not taſte any of the delicacies which appeared at his table, but 
ſatisfied himſelf with that ſimple diet which the rule of his order 


preſcribed. Notwithſtanding theſe peculiarities, ſo oppoſite to 
the manners of the world, he poſfeſſed a thorough knowledge of 


its affairs; and no ſooner was he called by his ſtation, and by 
the high opinion which Ferdinand and Iſabella entertained of 
him, to take a principal ſhare in the adminiſtration, than he diſ- 
played talents for buſineſs, which rendered the fame of his wiſ- 
dom equal to that of his ſanctity. Bold and original in all his 


| plans, his political conduct flowed from his real character, and 
partook both of its virtues and its defects. His extenſive genius 


| tuggeſted to him ſchemes, vaſt and magnificent. Conſcious of 
the integrity of his intentions, he purſued theſe with unremit- 
ting and undaunted firmneſs. Accuſtomed from his early youth 
to mortify his own paſſions, he ſhewed little indulgence towards. 
_ thoſe of other men. Taught by his ſyſtem of religion to check 
even his moſt innocent deſires, he was the enemy of every thing 
to which he could affix the name of elegance and pleaſyre; and, 
1 free from any ſuſpicion of cruelty, he diſcovered i in all 
his commerce with the world a ſevere inflexibility. of mind, and 
auſterity of character, peculiar to the monaſtic profeſſion, and 
Which ean ſcarce be conceived i in a country where that is un- 


known. 


"I Amt de y adminiſtration du Card, Ximen, par Mich; Baudier, 410. 1635. p. 13. 
SUCH 


Sucn was the man to whom Ferdinand committed the regency | 
of Caſtile, and though he was then near fourſcore, and perfectly 
acquainted with the labour and difficulty of the office, his natu- 
Tal intrepidity of mind: and zeal for the public good, prompted 


nim to accept of it without heſitation: And though Adrian of 


Utrecht; who had been ſent into Spain a few months before the 
death of Ferdinand, produced full powers from the archduke to 


aſſume the name and authority of regent upon the demiſe of his 


grandfather; ; ſuch was the averſion of the Spaniards to the 
government of a ſtranger, and fo unequal the abilities of the two 
competitors, that Adrian's claim would at once have been reject- 
ed, if Ximenes himſelf, from complaiſance to. his new maſter, 
had not conſented to acknowledge him as regent, and to carry on 
the government in conjunction with him. By this, however, 
Adrian acquired a dignity merely nominal; and Rimenes, 


vs, 


133 


Cardinal 
Adrian ap- 


2 


Ximenes ob- 
tains the ſole 
direction of 
affairs. 


though he treated him with great decency, and even reſpect, | 


: 


retained the yhals Ne in his own Oy. 1 


Tre CardinaPs firſt S was to W the en of the 


Infant Don Ferdinand, who having been flattered with ſo near a 
proſpect of the ſu upreme power, bore the diſappointment of his 
hopes with greater impatience than could have been expected of 
a prince ſo young. Rimenes, under pretence of providing more 
effectually for his ſafety, removed him from Guadalupe, the 
place in which he had been educated, to Madrid, where he fixed 
the reſidence of the court. There he was under che cardinal's 
own eye, and his conduct, with that of his are were 
watched with the utmoſt attention . 12 | 


7 


T Get intelligence he toad 2 * Cl Doha, 
rave greater diſquiet to the Cardinal, and aensincen him how 


% ö 


h ei 


l Gometius de reb. geſt. Ximenii, p. 150. fol, 8 1 
® Miniana Contin. Marian, lib. 1. c. 2. Baudier, Hiſt, de Ximenes, p. 113. , 
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Charles af- 
ſumes the title 
of King, 


THE REIGN OF THE 


difficult a taſk it would be to conduct the affairs of a young 
nn, prince, under the influence of counſellors unacquainted with the 


laws and manners of Spain. No ſooner did the account of Fer- 
dinand's death reach Bruſſels, than Charles, by the advice of his 
Flemiſh miniſters, reſolved to aſſume the title of King. By the 
laws of Spain, the ſole right to the crowns both of Caſtile and of 


Aragon, belonged to Joanna; ; and though her infirmities diſ- 


qualified her from governing, this incapacity had not been 


| declared by any public act of the Cortes of either kingdom; ſo 


that the Spaniards conſidered this reſolution, not only as a direct 


violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural uſurpation 1 in a 


ſon on the prerogatives of .a mother, towards whom, in her pre- 


_, ſent unhappy ſituation, he manifeſted a leſs delicate regard than 


Recognized 
through the 


Ximenez. 5 


April I Jo 


her ſubjects had always expreſſed". The Flemiſh court, how- 
ever, prevailed both on the Pope and on the Emperor to addreſs 
letters to Charles as king of Caſtile ; the former of whom, it 
was pretended, had a right, as head of the church; and the lat- 
ter, as head of the empire, to confer this title; and inſtructions 
were ſent to Ximenes, to prevail on the Spaniards to acknow- 
ledge it. Ximenes, though he had earneſtly remonſtrated againſt 


the meaſure, as equally unpopular and unneceſſary, reſolved to 
exert all his authority and credit in carrying it into execution, 
and immedi ately aſſembled ſuch of the nobles as were then at 


court. What Charles required was laid before them; and when, 


| inſtead of complying 1 with his demands, they began to murmur 


againſt ſuch an unprecedented encroachment on their privileges, 


and to talk high of the rights of Joanna, and their oath of alle- 


giance to her, Ximenes haſtily interpoſed, and with that firm and 
deciſive tone which \ was natural to him, told them, that they were 


not now called to deliberate, but to obey; that their ſovereign 


influence f 


did not apply to them for advice, but expected ſubmiſſion; and 


this day, added he, Charles ſhall be ne King of Caſtile 
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money, than the crown could at any time command; the ſanctity 
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in Madrid, and the reſt of the, cities will follow its — 


On the ſpot he gave orders for that purpoſe ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the novelty of the practice, and the ſecret ee of many 
perſons of diſtinction, Charles's title Was univerſally recognized. 

In Aragon, where the privileges of the ſubject were more exten- 
ſive, and the abilities and authority of the archbiſhop of Sara- 


goſſa, whom Ferdinand had appointed regent, were far inferior | 


to thoſe of Ximenes, the ſame obſequiouſneſs to the will of 
Charles did. not appear, nor was he acknowledged there. under 
any other character but that of Prince, till his arrival in 5 Dis N 


» 4. 4 + « 


Xi ENE $, ie poſſeſſed only of delegated power, w hich, 
from his advanced age, he could not expect long to enjoy, 
aſſumed, together with the character of regent, all the ideas 
natural to a monarch, and adopted ſchemes for ex tending the 


| regal authority, which he purſued with as much intrepidity and 


ardour, as if he himſelf had been to reap the advantages reſult- 
ing from their ſucceſs. The exorbitant privileges of the Caſti- 
han nobles, circumſcribed the prerogative of the prince within 
very narrow limits. Theſe the cardinal conſidered as ſo many 
unjuſt extortions from the crown, and determined to reduce them. 
Dangerous as the attempt was, there were circumſtances in his 
ſituation which promiſed him greater ſucceſs than any king of 


Caſtile could have expected. His ftri and prudent cxconomy 


of his archiepiſcopal revenues, furniſhed him with more ready 


of his manners, his charity and munificence, inked him the 
idol of the people; and the nobles themſelves, not ſuſpectin g any 
danger from him, did not obſerve his motions with the ſame 
jealous attention, as they would have watched thoſe of one of 


their monarchs. a 91 [i 
725 6 77 fo 
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 THMEDIATELY upon his acceſſion to the regency, ſeveral of 
the nobles, fancying that the reins of government would of con- 
ſequence be ſomewhat relaxed, began to aſſemble their vaſſals, 
and to proſecute, by force of arms, animoſities and pretenſions 
which the authority of Ferdinand had obliged them to diſemble, * 
or to relinquiſh. But Ximenes, who had taken into pay a good 
body of troops, oppoſed and defeated all their defigns with unex- 
peed vigour and facility; and though he did not treat the 
authors of theſe diſorders with any cruelty, he forced them to 
acts of ſubmiſſion, extremely mortifying to the g ſpirit of 
Caſtilian grandees. 


| 2 es Wn while the Cardinal's attacks were confined to individuals, 


depending en and every act of rigour was juſtified by the appearance of neceſ- 
ſity, founded on the forms of juſtice, and tempered with a mix- 
ture of lenity, there was ſcarce room for jealouſy or complaint. 
It was not ſo with his next meaſure, which, by ſtriking at a pri- 
vilege eſſential to the nobles, gave a general alarm to the whole 
order. By the feudal. conſtitution, the military power was 
lodged in the hands of the nobles, and men of an inferior condi- 
tion were called into the field only as their vaſſals, and to follow 
their banners. A king with ſcanty revenues, and a limited pre- 
rogative, depended on theſe potent barons in all his operations, 
1 It was with their forces he attacked his enemies, and with them 
f 1 ; N he defended his own kingdom; and while at the head of troops 
Wi attached only to their own lords, and accuſtomed to obey no 
other commands, his authority was precarious, and his efforts 
feeble; From this ſtate Kimenes reſolved to deliver the crown; 
and as mercenary ſtanding armies were unknown under the feu- 
dal government, and would have been odious to a martial and 
generous people, he iſſued a proclamation, commanding every 
city in Caſtile to enroll a certain number of its burgeſſes, in 
order that they might be trained to the uſe of arms on Sundays 
" | and 


Fg 
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and holidays; he engaged to provide officers to command them BOOK L 

at the publick expence; and as an encouragement to the private Ws 

men, promiſed them an exemption from all taxes and impoſitions. 

The frequent incurſions of the Moors from Africa, and the nece. 

ſity of having ſome force ready to oppole them, furniſhed a plau- 

ſible pretence for this innovation. The object really, in view | 

was to ſecure the king a body of troops independent of his barpns, ] 

and which might ſerve to counterbalance their power. The 1 | 

nobles were not ignorant of his intention, and ſaw how effec- 

tually the ſcheme he had adopted would accompliſh his end; but 

as a meaſure which had the pious appearance of reſiſting the pro- 

greſs of the Infidels was extremely popular, and as any oppoſi- 

tion to it ariſing from their order alone, would have been i impu- 

ted wholly. to intereſted motives, they endeavoured to excite the 

eities themſelves to refuſe obedience, and to remonſtrate againſt: 

the proclamation, as inconſiſtent with their charters, and privi- 
leges. In conſequence of their inſtigations, Burgos, Valladolid, 
and ſeveral other cities, roſe in open mutiny. Some of the- 
| grandees declared themſelves their protectors. Violent remon-- 
| ſtrances were preſented to the King. His Flemiſh counſellors 
1 were alarmed. Ximenes alone continued firm and undaunted; 

and partly by terror, partly by intreaty; by force in ſome in- 
ſtanees, and by forbearance in others, he prevailed on all the 

refractory cities to comply. Dyring his adminiſtration, he con- 
tinued to execute his plan with vigour, but ſoon after. his death. 
at was entirely dropt. 


Hs ſucceſs in this ſcheme "0 88 the exorbitant power By recalling- 


h 
of the nobility, encouraged him to attempt a. diminution of their 222 * 


monarchs to- | 
Poſſeſſions, which. were no Jeſs exorbitant. During the conteſts 9 | 4 


_ 4 Minianz Continuatio Mariana fol. Hag. 1733. p. 3. jeg 39g "2 
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Book. and diſorders / inſeparable from the feudal government, the no- 
ä Hes, ever attentive to their own intereſt, and taking advantage 
| of the weakneſs and diſtreſs of their monarchs, had ſeized ſome 
parts of the royal demeſnes, obtained grants of others, and gradual- 

1y wreſted almoſt the whole out of the hands of the prince, and an- 

nexed them to their own eſtates. The rights, by which moſt of the 
grandees held theſe lands, were extremely defective; it was from 

' ſome ſucceſsful uſurpation, which the crown had been too feeble to 
diſpute, that many derived their only titles to poſſeſſion. An 

- enquiry carried back to the origin of theſe encroachments, which 

' were almoſt co-eval with the feudal ſyſtem, was impracticable; 

and as it would have ſtripped every nobleman in Spain of great 

part of his lands, it muſt have excited a general revolt. Such a 

ſtep was too bold, even for the enterprizing genius of Ximenes. 

He confined himſelf to the reign of Ferdinand; and beginning 

with the penſions granted during that time, refuſed to make any 
farther payment, becauſe all right to them expired with his life. 

He then called to account thoſe who had acquired crown lands 
under the adminiſtration of that monarch, and at once reſumed 
whatever he had alienated. The effects of theſe revocations 
extended to many perſons of great rank; for though Ferdinand 

was a prince of little generoſity, yet he and Iſabella having been 

raiſed to the throne of Caſtile by a powerful faction of the 
-nobles, they were obliged to reward the zeal of their adherents 

-with great liberality, and the royal demeſnes were their only 

fund for that purpoſe. The addition made to the revenue of 

the crown by theſe revocations, together with his own frugal 

, economy, enabled Ximenes not only to diſcharge. all the debts 

' which Ferdinand had left, and to remit conſiderable ſums to 
Flanders, but to pay the officers of his new militia, and to eſta- 

bliſh magazines more numerous, and better furniſhed with artil- 
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amy former age. The prudent and (Acre? ipplication of 


theſe ſums was a full apology to the 3 oe the ri igouy- with 
which wy were exacted. | 


TI E nobles, al at thats repeated attacks, b wes it 
neceſſary to take precautions for the ſafety of their order. Many «= 
cabals were formed, loud complaints were uttered, and deſperate 
' reſolutions taken; but before they proceeded to extremities, 
they appointed ſome of their number to examine the powers in 
conſequence of which the Cardinal exerciſed acts of ſuch high 
authority. The admiral of Caſtile, the duke de Infantado, and 
the condè de Benevento, grandees of the firſt rank, were en- 
truſted with this commiſſion. Ximęnes received them with 


cold civility, and in anſwer to their demand produced the 


teſtament of Ferdinand by which he was appointed regent, to- 


gether with the ratification of that deed by Charles. To both 


theſe they objected; and he endeavoured to eftabliſh their validity. 
As the converſation grew warm, he led them inſenſibly towards 
a balcony from which they had a view of a large body of troops 
under arms, and of a formidable train of artillery, © Behold; 
ſays he, pointing to theſe: and raiſing his voice, the powers 


which I have received from his catholick majeſty. With theſe 


1 govern Caſtile; and with theſe I will govern it, till the king 
your maſter and mine takes poſſeſſion of his kingdom'.“ ”-A 


declaration ſo bold and hanghty ſilenced them, and aſtoniſhed 


their aſſociates. To take arms againſt a man aware of his danger, 
and prepared for his defence, was what deſpair alone would 
dictate. All thoughts of a general confederacy againſt the 
Cardinal's inne were laid aſide; and except fronk ſome 


But without 
ſucceſs, 
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ſlight commotions, excited by the private relentment of par- 
ticular noblemen, the tranquillity. of Caftile ſuffered no inter- 


ruption. 


Ir was not only from the oppoſition of the Spaniſh nobility 
that obſtacles aroſe to the execution of the Cardinal's ſchemes ; he 
had a conſtant ſtruggle to maintain with the Flemiſh miniſters, 
who preſuming upon their favour with the young king, aimed 
at direQing the affairs of Spain, as well as thoſe of their own 
country. Jealous of his great abilities, and independent ſpirit, 
they conſidered him rather as a rival who might circumſcribe 
their power, than as a miniſter who by his prudence and vigour 


was adding to the grandeur and authority of their maſter. 


Every complaint againſt his adminiſtration was Iiftened to with 
pleaſure by the courtiers in the Low Countries. Unneceſſary 
obſtructions were thrown by their means in the way of all his 
meaſures, and tho' they could not either with decency or ſafety 
deprive him of the office of regent, they endeavoured to leſſen his 
authority by dividing it. They ſoon diſcovered that Adrian of 
Utrecht, already joined with him 1n office, had neither genius nor 
ſpirit ſufficient to give the leaſt check to his proceedings; and 
therefore Charles by their advice added to the commiſſion of re- 
gency La Chau, a Flemiſh gentleman, and afterwards Amerſtorf 
anobleman of Holland; the former diſtinguiſhed for his addreſs ; 
the latter for his firmneſs. Ximenes, though no ſtranger to the 
malevolent intention of the Flemiſh courtiers, received them 
with all the external marks of diſtinction due to the office with 
which they were inveſted ; but when they came to. enter upon 
buſineſs, he abated nothing of that air of ſuperiority with which 
he had treated Adrian, and ftill retained the ſole direction of 
affairs, The Spaniards, more averſe, perhaps, than any other 


People 
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people to the government of rangers, approved of all his efforts 
to preſerve his authority; and even the nobles, influenced by 
this national paſſion, and forgetting their jealouſies and diſcon- 
tents, choſe rather to ſee the ſupreme power in the hands of one 
of their countrymen, whom they feared, than in thoſe of 
eigner whom Ly: hated. | 


Conan Ch engaged i in ſuch great ſchemes of domeſtic 
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Ximenes te- 


tains the di- 


reftion of af-- 


fairs. 


His ſucceſ fal 


war in Na- 


policy, and embarraſſed by the artifices and intrigues of the „are. 


Flemiſh miniſters, had the burden of two foreign wars to ſup- 
port. The one was in Navarre, invaded by its unfortunate 
monarch, John d' Albret. The death of Ferdinand, the abſence 
of Charles, and the diſcord and diſaffection which reigned among 
the Spaniſh nobles, ſeemed to preſent him with a favourable 
opportunity of recovering his dominions. The Cardinal's vigi- 
lance, however, defeated a meaſure ſo well concerted. Fore- 
ſeeing the danger to which that kingdom might be. expoſed, one 


of his firſt acts of adminiſtration was to order thither a conſide- 
rable body of troops. While the king was employed with one 


part of his army in the ſiege of St. Jean Pied en Port, Villalva, 


an officer of great experience and courage, attacked the other by 


ſurprize, and cut it to pieces. The king inſtantly retreated 
with precipitation, and an end was put to the war. But 


as Navarre was filled at that time with towns and caſtles, ſlightly 


fortified, and weakly garriſoned, which being unable to reſiſt an 


enemy, ſerved only to furniſh him with places of retreat; 


Ximenes, always bold and deciſive in his meaſures, ordered 


every one of theſe to be diſmantled, except Pampeluna, the for- 
tifications of which he propoſed to render very ſtrong. To this 


uncommon precaution Spain owes the poſſeſſion of Navarre, 
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The French, ſince that period, have often entered, and have as 
often over- run the open country; but while they were expoſed 
to all the inconveniencies attending an invading army, the 
Spaniards have eaſily drawn troops from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces to oppoſe them; and the French, being deſtitute of ſtrong 
towns to which they could retire, have been obliged to abandon. 


their conqueſt with as much rapidity as they gained it. 


His opera- 
tions in Africa 
leſs fortunate. 


Corruption of 
the Flemiſh 
miniſters, par- 
ticularly of 
Chievres. 


THE war which he carried on in Africa, againſt the famous 
adventurer Horuc Barbaroſſa, who, from a private corſair, raiſed 
himſelf by his ſingular valour and-addreſs, to be king of Algiers: 
and Tunis, was far from being equally ſucceſsful. The ill con- 
duct of the Spaniſh general, and the raſh valour of his troops, 
preſented Barbaroſſa with an eaſy victory. Many periſhed in 
the battle, more in the retreat, and the remainder returned into 
Spain covered with infamy. The magnanimity, however, with 
which the Cardinal bore this diſgrace, the only one he expe- 
rienced during his adminiſtration, added new luſtre to his cha- 
racter . Great compoſure of temper under a diſappointment, 


was not expected from a man ſo remarkable for the eagerneſs; 


and impatience with which he urged on the execution of all his- 
ſchemes. 


Tus diſaſter was ſoon forgotten; while the conduct of the- 
Flemiſh. court proved the cauſe of - conſtant, uneaſineſs, not only 
ta the Cardinal, but to the whole Spaniſh nation. All the great 
qualities of Chievres, the prime miniſter and favourite of the 
young king, were ſullied with an ignoble and ſordid avarice. 
The acceſſion of his maſter to the crown of Spain, opened a new 


* Gometius, lib. vi. p. 179. 5 | 
| * and 
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and copious ſource for the — of this paſſion. During Book I. 
the time of Charles's' refidence in Flanders, the whole tribe of n N 
pretenders to offices or to favour reſorted thither. They ſoon 
diſcovered that, without the patronage of Chievres, it was vain 
to hope for preferment; nor did they want ſagacity to find out 
the proper method of ſecuring him. Vaſt ſums of money were” 
drawn out of Spain. Every thing was venal, and diſpoſed of to 
the higheſt bidder. After the example of Chievres, the inferior 

Flemiſh miniſters engaged in this traffick, Which became as gene- 
ral and avowed, as it was infamous. The Spaniards were filled 
with rage vrhen they beheld offices of great importance to the 
welfare of their country, ſet to ſale by ſtrangers, unconcerned for 
its honour or its happineſs. Ximenes, difintereſted in his whole 
adminiſtration, and a ſtranger, from his native grandeur of 
mind, to the paſſion of avarice, inveighed with the utmoſt bold 
neſs againſt the venality of the Flemings. He repreſented to 
the King in ſtrong terms, the murmurs and indignation which: 

their behaviour excited among a- free and high- ſpirited people, 
and beſought him to ſet out without loſs of time for Spain, that, 
by his preſence, he might diſſipate the clouds which were * 
ing all over the kingdom. 


CHARLES was fully ſenſible that he had delayed too long to Charles per- 
take poſſeſſion of his dominions in Spain. Powerful obſtacles; ; $7990 dy 
however, ſtood in his way; and: detained him in*heLow Coun- it Spain. 
tries. The war which the league of Cambray had kindled in 
Italy, ſtill ſubſiſted ; though, during its courſe; the armies of all 
_ the parties engaged in it, had takem different directions. France 
: was now) in alliance with Veflice, which it had at firſt/coſnbined 


to. deſtroy. Maximilian and Ferdinand had for ſome years car 


t.Mipiana,. Contia. . Ks u. P. Mart. Ep. 576. 
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A peace con- 
cluded with 
France. 
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dom of Naples; that in conſideration of Charles's — already 
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ried on hoſtilities againſt France, their original ally, to the valour 
of whoſe troops the confederacy owed all its ſucceſs, Together 
with his kingdoms, Ferdinand tranſmitted this war to his grand- 
ſon; and there was reaſon to expect that Maximilian, always 
fond of new enterprizes, would perſuade: the young monarch to 
enter into it with ardour. But the Flemings, who had long 
poſſeſſed an extenſive commerce, which during the league of 
Cambray, had grown to a great height upon the ruins of the 
Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with France; and Chievres, 
ſagacious to diſcern the true intereſt of his country, and not 
warped on this occaſion by his love of wealth, warmly declared 
for maintaining peace with' the French nation. Francis I. 
deſtitute of allies, and ſolicitous to ſecure his late conqueſts in 
Italy by a treaty, liſtened with joy to the firſt overtures of accom- 
modation. Chievres himſelf conducted the negociation in name 


of Charles. Bouffer appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. 
Each of them had preſided over the education of the prince 


whom he repreſented. They had both adopted the ſame pacific 


ſyſtem ; and were equally perſuaded that the union of the two 
monarchs was the happieſt event for themſelves, as well as for 
their kingdoms. In ſuch hands the negociation did not languiſh. 


A few days after opening their conferences at Noyon, they con- 


cluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual defence between the 
two monarchs; the chief articles in which were, that Francis 
ſhould give in marriage to Charles his eldeſt daughter, the prin- 
ceſs Louiſe, an infant of a year old, and as her dowry, ſhould 
make over to him all his claims and pretenſions upon the king- 


in poſſeſſion of Naples, he ſhould till the accompliſhment of 


marriage, pay an hundred thouſand crowns a year to the Fre 4 * 
king; 


. 
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king; and the half of that ſum annually, as long as the princeſs Book I. 
had no children; that when Charles ſhall arrive in Spain, the: — 
heirs of the king of Navarre may repreſent to him their right 
to that kingdom; and if he do not give them ſatisfaction, Francis 
ſhall be at liberty to aſſiſt them with all his forces. This 
alliance not only united Charles and Francis, but obliged Maxi- 
milian, who was unable alone to cope with the French and 
Venetians, to enter into a treaty with thoſe powers, which put a 
final period to that bloody and tedious war which the league of 
Cambray had occaſioned. Europe enjoyed a few years of uni- 
verſal tranquillity, and was indebted for that bleſſing to two 
princes, whoſe rivalſhip and ambition kept it in perpetual diſ- 
cord and agitation during the remainder of their ages 


By the treaty of Noyon, Charles hail a ſafe paſſage into The Flemings 
Spain. It was not, however, the intereſt of his Flemiſh mini- Charles viſit 
ſters, that he ſhould viſit that kingdom ſoon. . While he reſided: ©? _ 
in Flanders, the revenues of the Spaniſh crown were ſpent there, 
and they engroſſed, without any competitors, all the effects of 
their monarch's generoſity; their country became the ſeat of 
government, and all favours were diſpenſed by them. Of all 
theſe advantages, they run the riſque of ſeeing themſelves. 
deprived, from the moment that their ſovereign entered Spain. 


The Spaniards would naturally aſſume the direction of their own 


affairs; the Low Countries would be conſidered only as a pro- 


vince of that mighty monarchy; and they who now diſtributed 
the favours of the prince to others, muſt then be content to receive 


Ximenes. 


them from the hands of ſtrangers. But what Chievres chiefly Afraid of 


x Leonard Recueil des Traitez, tom. ii. 69. . 
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Book I. mity of that prelate, gave him a wonderful aſcendant over the 
— minds of men; and it was extremely probable, theſe: great quali- 
ties, added to the reverence due to his age and office, would 
command the reſpect of a young prince, who, capable of noble 
and generous ſentiments himſelf, would, in proportion to his 
admiration of the Cardinal's virtues, leſſen his deference: towards. 
perſons, of angthex character. Or, on the other hand, if Charles 
ſhould, allow his Flemiſh favourites to retain all the influence over 
his councils which they at preſent poſſeſſed, it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee that the Cardinal would remonſtrate loudly againſt ſuch an 
indignity to the Spaniſh nation, and vindicate the rights of his 
country with the ſame intrepidity and ſucceſs, that he had aſſerted 
the prerogatives of the crown. For theſe reaſons, all his Flemiſh 
counſellors combined to retard his departure; and Charles, unſuſ- 
picious, from want of experience, and: fondiof his native coun- 
try, ſuffered, himſelf to be unneceſſarily detained in the Nether- 
lands a whole, year after, hgning the treaty of Noyon. 


"- 


* 
1517. THE. repeated intreaties of Ximenes, the advice of his grand- 


Charles em- father Maximilian, and the impatient murmurs of his Spaniſh 
Spain. ſubjects, prevailed on him at laſt to embark. He was attended 
not only by Chievres, his prime miniſter, but by a numerous 
and ſplendid train of the Flemiſh nobles, fond of beholding the 
grandeur, or of ſharing l in the bounty of their prince. After a 
Sept. 13, dangerous voyage, he landed at Villa Vicioſa, in the province of 
Aſturias, and was received with ſuch loud acclamations of joy, 
as a new monarch, whoſe arrival was ſo ardently deſired, had 
reaſon to expect. The Spaniſh nobility reſorted to their ſove- 
reign from all parts of the kingdom, and diſplayed a magni- — 
ficence which the nt were unable to emulate”. 14 


JP. Mart. Ep. 599. 601. 
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XIII NIS, who conſidered the preſence of the king as the Book L | 
greateſt bleſſing to his dominioris, was advancing towards the N 
coaſt, as faſt as the infirm Nate of his health would permit, in miniſters en- 


deavour to © 


order to receive him. During his regency, and notwithſtanding. prevent an in- 
his extreme old age, he abated, in no degree, the rigour or fre- jew wi 
queney of his mortifications; and to theſe he added ſuch laborious 
aſſiduity in buſineſs, as would have worn out the moſt youths - 
ful and vigorous <onflitution. Every day he employed ſeveral 
hours in devotion ; he celebrated maſs in-perſon ; he even allotted 
ſome ſpacefor ſtudy. Notwithſtanding theſe occupatiohs he regu= 
larly attended the council; he received and read all papers pre- 
ſented to Him; he dictated letters and inſtructions; and took 
under his inſpeckion all buſineſs, civil, eccleſiaſtical, or military. 
Every · moment of his time was filled up with fome ferious em- 
ploymem. The only amuſement in which he indulged himſelf = 
by way of relaxation after buſmeſs, was to canvaſs, with a fer 
friars and divines, ſome intricate article in ſcholaſtic theology, 
Wafted-by foch a courſe of life, the infirmities of age daily 
grew upon him. On his journey, a violent diſorder ſeized 
him at Bos Equillos, attended with uncommon ſymptoms; which 
his followers conſidered as the effect of poiſon *, but could not 
agree whether the crime ought to be imputed to the hatred: 
of the Spanith' nobles, or to the malice of the Flemiſh courtiers. n 
This accident obliging him to ſtop ſhort, he wrote to Charles, Charles in- 
and with his uſual boldneſs adviſed him to diſmiſs all the ſtran- Harde to 
gers in his train, whoſe numbers and credit gave offence already 
to the Spaniards, and would ere long alienate the affections of 
the whole people. At the ſame- time, he carneſtly deſived to 
have an interview with the king, that he might inform him of - 
the ate of the n and the e of his et To _ 
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Voox I. vent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spaniſh grandees, 
employed all their addreſs, and induſtriouſly kept Charles at a 
diſtance from Aranda, the place to which the Cardinal had 
removed. Through their ſuggeſtions, every meaſure that he 
recommended was rejected; the utmoſt care was taken to 

: make him feel, and to point out to the whole nation, that his 
power was on the decline; even in things purely trivial, ſuch a 
choice was always made, as was deemed moſt diſagreeable to 
him. Ximenes did not bear this treatment with his uſual for- 
titude of ſpirit. Conſcious of his own integrity and merit, he 
expected a more grateful return from a prince, to whom he 
delivered a kingdom more flouriſhing than it had been in any 
former age, and authority more extenſive and better eſtabliſhed, 

chan the moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors had ever poſſeſſed. He 
could not, therefore, on many occaſions, refrain from giving 
vent to his indignation and complaints. He lamented the fate 
of his country, and foretold the calamities it would ſuffer from 


the inſolence, the rapaciouſneſs, and ignorance of ſtrangers. 
While his mind was agitated by theſe paſſions, he received a letter 
from the king, in which, after a few cold and formal expreſſions 
of regard, he was allowed to retire to his dioceſe; that after a life 
| of ſuch continued labour, he might end his days in tranquillity. 
His death, This meſſage proved fatal to Ximenes. His haughty mind, it is 
YI probable, would not ſurvive diſgrace; perhaps his generous 
2785 heart could not bear the proſpect of the misfortunes ready to fall 
on his country. Whichſoever of theſe opinions we embrace, 
Nor. 8. certain it is that he expired a few hours after reading the letter *. 
| The variety, the grandeur, and the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, during 
a 8 of 15 e months, leave it ien e his 
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* 
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ſagacity in council, his prudence in conduct, or his boldneſs. in Book L. 
execution;; deſerve the greateſt praiſe. His reputation is fill W]. 
high in Spain, not only for wiſdom, but for ſanctity; and he is 
the only prime miniſter mentioned in hiſtory, whom his contem- 
poraries reverenced as a faint, and to whom the people under 
his government aſcribed the power of working miracles. 5 


Soo after the 0 of Timene Charles ate his publick — 
entry, with great pomp, into Valladolid, whither he had ſum- 2 Valladolid. 
moned the Cortes of Caſtile. Though he aſſumed on all occa- 
ſions the name of king, that title had never been acknowledged 
in the Cortes. The Spaniards conſidering Joanna as poſſeſſed of 
the ſole right to the crown, and no example of a ſon' 8 having 
enjoyed the title of king during the life of his parents occurring 
in their hiſtory, the Cortes diſcovered all that ſcrupulous reſpect 
for ancient forms, and that averſion to innovation, which are 
conſpicuous in popular aſſemblies. The preſence, however, of 
their prince, the addreſs, the artifices, and the threats of his 
miniſters, prevailed on them at laſt to declare him king, i in con- Declare 
junction with his mother, whoſe. name they appointed to be Charles king, 
placed before that of her ſon in all publick acts; and declared 
that, if at any future period ſhe ſhould recover the exerciſe of 
reaſon, the whole royal authority. ſhould return into her- hands. 

At the fame time, they voted a free gift of ſix hundred thouſand 
ducats to be paid in three years, a ſum more conſiderable than 


had ever been granted to any former monarch”, e ts 


NoTwrtHSTANDING this ooeljaibaticls of the Cortes to Diſcontentof 
the Caſtilians, 


the will of the king, the moſt violent ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction and the cauſes 
with his government began to break out in the kingdom. fit. 

« klechier, Vie de Ximen. ij. 26. V * Miniana, Contin, lib. l. c. 3. 
P. Mart, Bp, 608. . . % EIE e 8 SHED : 5 
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Boox I. Chievres had acquired over the mind of the young monarchy the 
— aſcendant not only of a tutor, but of z parent. Charles ſcemed 
to have no fentiments but thoſe which his miniſter inſpired, and 
ſcarce uttered a word but what he put into his mouth; He was 
conſtantly ſurrounded by Flemings; no perſon got acceſs to him 
without their permiſſion; nor was any admitted to audienee but 
in their pteſence. As he ſpoke the Spaniſh language very imper- 
fectly, his anſwers were always extremely ſhort, and often deli- 
vered with | hefitation. | rer an thele circumſtances, mam) of 


»# &@s - 


and narrow genius; fome pretended to diſcover a ſtrong reſent 
blance between him and his mother, and began ts whiſper that 
his capacity for government would never be far ſuperior to hers; 
and though they who had the beſt opportunity of judging con- 
cerning his character, maintained, that notwithſtanding ſuch 
unpromiſing appearances, he poſſeſſed a large fund of knowledge 
and ſagacity*; yet all agreed in condenining his partiality 
towards his countrymen, and his attachment to his favourites 
as unreaſonable and immoderate. Unfortunately for Charles, 
theſe favourites were unwor thy of lis confidence. To aſnaſs 


ſon to fear, that either their maſter's good ente, or the indigna- 
tion of the Spaniards, might ſoon abridge their power, they 
haſtened to improve the preſent opportunity, and their avarice 
was the more rapacious, becauſe they expected their anthority 
to be of no long duration. All honours, offices and benefices, 

N were either engroſſed by the Flemings, or publickly ſold by 
tbem. Chhievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, on the 
9 > death of Rimenes, had imprudently raiſed to be chaneellor of 
Caſtile, vied with each other in all the refinements of extortion 
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and venality. Not only the Spaniſh hiſtorians, who, from re- 
ſentment, may be ſuſpected of exaggetation, but Peter Martyr 


Spain, and who was under no temptation to deceive the perſons 


Angleria, an Italian, who reſided at that time in the court of 


45 
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to hom his letters are addreſſed, give a deſcription which is 


almoſt incredible, of the infatiable and ſhameleſs covetouſneſs of 


the Flemings. According to Angleria's calculation, which he 


aſſerts to be extremely moderate, they remitted into the Low 


Countries, in the ſpace of ten months, no leſs a ſum than a mil- 


hon and one hundred thouſand dueats. The nomination of 
William de Croy, Chievres“ nephew, a young man not of cano- 
meal age, to the Archbiffiopriek ef Toledo, exaſperated the 
Spaniards more than all theſe exactions. They conſidered the 


elevation of à ſtranger to the head of their church, and to the 


richeſt benefice in the kingdom, not only as an injury, but as 
an infult to the whole nation; and both clergy and laity, the 
former from ee the latter from 1digtation, Joined 1n 
exclattting agaiift it. 


CHAxL rs leaving Caſtile thus diſguſted with his adminiſtra- 
tion, ſet out for Saragoſſa, the capital of Aragon, that he might 
be prefent in the Cortes of that kingdom. On his way thither, 
he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, whom he ſent into 
Germany on the pretence of viſiting their grandfather, Maxi- 
milian, in his old age. To this prudent precaution, Charles 
owed the preſervation of his Spaniſh dominiefis. During the 
violent eonmotions which arofe there ſoon after this period, 
the Spaniards' would infallibly have offered the crown to a 
Prince, who was the darling of the whole nation; nor did 
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Ferdinand want ambition, or counſellors, that would: hare 


9 prompted him to e of the offer”, ; e 


THE Aragoneſe bad not ider ele Charles as 
king, nor would they allow the Cortes to be aſſembled in his 
name, but in that ef the Juſtiza, to whom, during an inter- 
regnum, this privilege belonged. The oppoſition Charles had 
to ſtruggle with in the Cortes of Aragon, was more violent and 
obſtinate than that which he had overcome in Caſtile; after 


long delays, however, and with much difficulty, he perſuaded 


the members to confer on him the title of king, in conjunction 
with his mother. At the ſame time he bound himſelf by that 
ſolemn oath, which the Aragoneſe exacted of their king, never 
to violate any of their rights or liberties. When a donative was 
demanded, the members were ſtill more intractable; many 
months elapſed before they would agree to grant Charles two 
hundred thouſand ducats, and that ſum they appropriated ſo 


ſtrictly for paying debts of the crown, which had long been for- 


gotten, that a very ſmall part of it came into the King's hands. 
What had happened in Caſtile taught them caution, and deter- 
mined them rather to ſatisfy the claims of their fellow citizens, 


ho obſolete ſoever, than to Furniſh ſtrangers the means of en 


riching themſelves with the . of their count p. 


Dun! ING theſe proceedings of the Cortes, ambaſſadors arrived 
at Saragoſſa from Francis I. and the young king of Navarre, 
demanding the reſtitution of that kingdom in terms of the treaty 
of Noyon. But neither Charles, nor the Caſtilian nobles whom 


he e on this occaſion, diſcovered any inclination to part 


p. Martyr, Ep. 619. Ferrerss, vili. 460. P. Martyr, Ep. 605. 
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with 


pelier, in order to bring this matter to an amicable iſſue, was 
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with this acquiſition. A conference held ſoon after at Mont- Boax I. 


altogether fruitleſs; and while the French urged the injuſtice of 
the uſurpation, the Spaniards were attentive __ to its im * 


tance . 


- FROM Aragon, Charles proceeded. to Catalonia, where he 1519, 


waſted as much time, encountered more difficulties, and gained 


len money. The Flemings were now become ſo odious in every 
province of Spain by their exactions, that the deſire of mortify- 
ing them, and of diſappointing their avarice, augmented the 
e with which a free People uſually conduct their delibe: 


# - - . * 4 * 1 A - * . 
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Tur Caftilians, * had felt moſt ſenſibly the 3 and 8 


rigour of the oppreſſive {chemes, carried on by the Fletaings, Hons againſt | 
reſolved no longer to ſubmit with a tameneſs fatal to themſelves, . _ 


and which rendered them the objects of ſcorn among the reſt of 


Combination - 


the Spaniards. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and ſeveral other cities. 


of the firſt rank, entered into a confederacy for the defence of 


their rights and privileges; and notwithſtanding the ſilence of. 


the nobility, who, on this occaſion, diſcovered neither the,publick 
ſpirit, nor the reſolution which became their order, they laid before 
the king a full view of the ſtate of the kingdom, and of the mal- 
adminiſtration of his favourites. The preferment of ſtrangersz 
the exportation of the current coin; the inereaſe of taxes, were 
| the grievances of which they chiefly complained; and of theſe 
they demanded redreſs with that boldneſs, which is natural to a 
free people. Theſe remonſtrances, prefented at firſt at Saragalla, | 
and renewed afterwards at Barcelona, Charles treated with great 


. 
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Boox I. neglect. The confederacy, however, of theſe cities at this june 
—— ture, was the beginning of that famous union among the 
commons of Caſtile, which not long after threw the kingdom 
into ſuch violent convalfions, ſhook the each and — 
overturned the conſtitution *. 


% 


Soon after Charles's arrival at Barcelona, he received the 

account of an event which interefted him/ much more than the 
murmurs of the Caſtilians, or the ſcruples of the Cortes of Cata- 
| Death of the lonia. This was the death of the Emperor Maximilian; an 
\ 3 occurrence of ſmall importance in itſelf, for he was a prince 
January 12. conſpicuous neither for his virtues, his power, nor his abilities; 
3 but rendered by its conſequences more memorable than any that 
had happened during ſeveral ages. It broke that profound and 

univerſal peace which then reigned in the Chriſtian world; it 
excited a rivalſhip between two Princes, which threw all Europe 
into agitation, and kindled wars more general, and of longer 
duration, than had hitherto: been known in modern times. 
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THE revelations occafioned by the expedition of the French 
king, Charles VIII. into Italy, had inſpired the European princes 
with new ideas coneerning the Importance of the Imperial dig- 
nity. Thie claims of the Empire upon ſome of the Italian ſtates 

vere numerous; its juriſdiction over others was extenſive; and 
* though the former had been almoſt abandoned, and the latter 
«© | ſeldom exerciſed, under princes of no abilities, and of little influ-. | 
ence, it was obvious, that in the hands of an Emperor poſfeſſod N 
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of power or genius, they would be employed as engines for 
nk ſtretching his dominion over the greater part of that country. 
4 Even Maximilian, feeble and unſteady as His oonduct always 


4 


1 P, Martyr, Ep. 630. Ferrer, vili. 46.· 
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was, had availed himſelf of the infinite pretenſions of the Empire, 
and had reaped adyantage from every war and every negociation 


in Italy during his reign. Theſe conſiderations, added to the 
dignity of the ſtation, confeſſedly the firſt among Chriſtian 
princes, and to the rights inherent in the office, which, if exerted 


with vigour, were far from being inconſiderable, rendered the 


een crown more than ever an object of ambition, 


Nor long before his death, Maximilian bad diſcovered great 
pe to preſerve this dignity in the Auſtrian family, and to 
procure the king of Spain to be choſen his ſucceſſor. But he c 
himſelf having never been crowned by the Pope, a ceremony 
deemed eſſential in that age, was conſidered only as Emperor 


cleft; and though hiſtorians did not attend to that diſtinction, 


Maximilian 
had ende - 
voured to ſe. 

cure the im- 
perial crown 
to his grand- 
ſon. 


neither the Italian nor German chancery beſtowed any other 


title upon him than that of King of the Romans; and no exam- 
ple occurring in hiſtory of any perſon's being choſen a ſucceſſor 
toa king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their, 
forms, and unwilling to, confer upon Charles an office for 
which their conſtitution knew no name, obſtinately refuſed to 


: gratify Maximilian: in chat point“ "I 


By his death, this difficulty w. was at once removed, 2 Charles 
openly aſpired to that di gnity which his grandfather had 
attempted, without ſucceſs, to ſecure for him. At the ſame time, 
Francis I. a powerful rival, entered the liſts againſt him; and the 
attention of all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no leſs 


N and 
Francis I. 

competitors 

tor the em pire. 


illuſtrious from the high rank of the candidates, than from the 


importance of the prize for which they contended. Each of 
them urged | his pretenſions with languine expeQations, and with, 


- 
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no unpromiſing profpe of ſucceſs. Charles conſidered the Imperia 
crown as belonging to him of right, from its long continuance- 
in the Auſtrian line; he knew that none of the German princes. 
poſſeſſed power or influence enough to appear as his antagoniſt; 


he flattered himſelf, that no conſideration would induce the 


natives of Germany to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity, 
which during ſò many ages had been deemed peculiar to their 
own nation; and leaſt of all, that they would confer this honour 
upon Francis I. the ſovereign of a people whoſe genius, and 


laws, and manners, differed ſo widely from thoſe of the Germans, 


that it was ſcarce poſſible to eſtabliſh any cordial union between 
them; he truſted. not a little to the effect of Maximilian's nego- 
eiations, which though they did not attain their end, had pre- 


pared the minds of the Germans for his elevation to the imperial 


throne; but what he relied on as his chief recommendation, 
was the fortunate ſituation of his hereditary dominions in Ger- 
many, which ſerved as a natural barrier to the Empire againſt the 
encroachments of the Turkiſh power. The conqueſts, the abili- - 
ties, and the ambition of Sultan Selim II. had ſpread over Europe, 
at that time, a general and well founded alarm. By his victories 
over the Mamalukes, and the extirpation of that gallant body of 
men, he had not only added Egypt and Syria to his empire, but 


had fecured to it fuch a degree of internal tranquillity, that he 
was ready to turn againſt Chriſtendom the whole force of his- 
arms, which nothing had hitherto been able to reſiſt: The moſ 


effectual expedient for ſtopping tlie progreſs of this- torrent, . 
ſeemed to be the election of an Emperor, poſſeſſed of extenſive. 
territories. in that country, where its firſt impreſſion would be 
felt, and who, beſides, coutd combat this formidable enemy wich 
alt the forces of a powerful monarchy, and with all the wealth 
furniſhed by the mines of the new world, or the commerce of 


che Low Counties. "Thoſe. \ were the urguaentts by which: 
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Charles publickly ſupported his claim; and to men of 1 indegrity 


and reflection, they appeared to be not only plauſible, but con- 
vineing. He did not, however, truſt the ſucceſs of his tauſe to 


theſe alone. Great ſums of money were remitted from Spain; 


all the refinements and artifice of negociation were employed; 


and a conſiderable body of troops kept on foot by the ſtates of 


the Circle of Suabia, was ſecretly taken into his pay. The venal 
were gained by preſents; the objections of the more ſcrupulous, 
were anſwered or eluded; and ſome feeble N were threatened 


and over-awed '. 


O the other hand, Francis fupported his abi with equal 
eagerneſs, and no leſs confidence of its being well founded. His 
emiſſaries contended that it was now high time to convince the 


Princes of the houſe of Auſtria that the Imperial crown was 


elective, and not hereditary ; and that other perſons might aſpire 


to an honour which their arrogance had come to regard as the 
property of their family ; that it required a ſovereign of mature 


judgment, and of approved abilities, to hold the reins of govern- 
ment in a country where ſuch unknown opinions concerning 


religion had been publiſhed, as had thrown the minds of men 
into an uncommon agitation, which threatened the moſt violent 


effects; that a young prince, without experience, and who had 


Of Francis, 


hitherto given no ſpecimens of his genius for command, was 
no equal match for Selim, a monatch, grown old in the att of 
war, and in the courſe of victory; whereas a king, Who in 


his early youth had triumphed over the valour and diſcipline 
of the Swiſs, till then reckoned invincible, would be an anta- 


goniſt not unworthy of the Conqueror of the Eaſt; that the; 
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fire and impetuoſity of the French cavalry, added to the diſei- 


pline and ſtability of the German infantry, would form an 
army ſo irreſiſtible, that inſtead of waiting the approach of 


the Ottoman forces, it might carry hoſtilities into the heart 


of their dominions; that the election of Charles would be in- 
conſiſtent with a fundamental conſtitution, by which the perſon 
who holds the crown of Naples, is excluded from aſpiring to 
the Imperial dignity; that his elevation to that honour would 
ſoon kindle a war in Italy, on account of his pretenſions to the 
dutchy of Milan, the effects of which could not fail of reach- 
ing the Empire, and might prove fatal to it“. But while his 
ambaſſadors enlarged upon theſe and other topicks of the ſame 


kind, in all the courts of Germany, Francis, ſenſible of the 


prejudices entertained againſt him as a foreigner, unacquaint- 
ed with the German language or manners, endeavoured 
to overcome theſe, and to gain the favour of the princes by 
immenſe gifts, and by infinite promiſes. As the expeditious, 
method of tranſmitting money, and the decent modeof conveying 
a bribe by bills of exchange was then little known, the French: 
ambaſſadors travelled with a train of horſes loaded with treaſure, 
an equipage not very honourable for that prince by whom they. 
were employed, and infamous for thoſe to whom they were ſent ”.. 


Taz other European princes could not remain indifferent | 
ſpectators of a conteſt, the deciſion of which ſo nearly affected 
them. Their common intereſt ought naturalfy to have formed 
a general combination, in order to difappoint both competitors, 
and to prevent either of them from obtaining ſuch a pre- 
eminence in power and dignity, as might prove dangerous to the 
liberties of Europe. But che ideas with reſpect to a proper diftri-- 

m Guicc, lib. 13. 160. Sleid. p. 16. Geor. Sabini. de cle, Car. v. Hiſtoria apud. 
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bution and balance of power were ſo lately introduced - into the. Book I. 
ſyſtem of European policy, that they were not hitherto objects * 
of ſufficient attention. The paſſions of ſome princes, the want 
of foreſight in others, and the fear of giving offence to the 
candidates, hindered ſuch a ſalutary union of the powers of 
Europe, and rendered them either totally negligent of the 


publick ſafety, or kept them from exerting themſelves. withs 
vigour-in its behalf. 


THE Swiſs Cantons, though they dreaded the elevation of either Of the Swiks. 
of the contending monarchs, and though they wiſhed to have. 
ſeen ſome prince whoſe dominions were leſs extenſive, and whoſe 
power. was more moderate, ſeated on the Imperial throne, were 
prompted, however, by their hatred of the French nation, to give 
an open preference to the pretenſions of Charles, while they 
uſed their utmoſt. influence to fruſtrate thoſe. of Francis“. | 


Tux Venetians eaſily diſcerned, that it was the intereſt of Of the Vene 
their republiek to have both the rivals ſet aſide; but their jea- _ 
louſy of the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe ambition and neighbourhood 
had been fatal to their grandeur, would not permit them to act 
up to their own ideas, and led them haſtily to give the ſanction 
of their approbation ta the claim of the French kin 8. 


Ir was equally the intereſt; and more in the power of 1 Of Henry 
VIII. of England, to prevent either Francis or Charles from * 
acquiring a dignity which would raiſe them ſs far above other 
monarchs. But though Henry often boaſted, thiat he held the 
balance of Europe in his hand, he had neither the ſteady atten- 
tion, the accurate diſcernment, nor the diſpaſſionate temper. 
which that delicate function required. On this occaſion it mor- 
tified his vanity ſo much, to ſee himſelf excluded from that noble 


1 he” 


competition; 
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prudent attention, or who diſcovered a proper ſolicitude for the 
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competition which reflected ſuch honour upon the two antagoniſts, 
that he took the reſolution of ſending an ambaſſador into Ger- 
many, and of declaring himſelf a candidate for the Imperial 
throne. The ambaſſador, though loaded with careſſes by the 
German princes and the Pope's nuncio, informed his maſter, that 
he could hope for no ſucceſs in a claim which he had been ſo late 


in preferring ; and Henry, imputing his diſappointment to that 


circumſtance alone, and ſoothed with this oftentatious diſplay of 
his own importance, ſeems to have taken no farther part in the 


matter, either by contributing to thwart both his rivals, or to 
promote one of them!. 


Leo X. a pontiff no leſs renowned for his political abilities, 
than for his love of the arts, was the only prince of the age who 
obſerved the motions of the two contending monarchs with a 


4 


public ſafety. The Imperial and Papal juriſdiction interfered in 


ſo many inſtances, the complaints of uſurpation were ſo numer- 
ous on both ſides, and the territories of the church owed their 


ſafety ſo entirely to the weakneſs -of their neighbours, and ſo 


little to their own force, that nothing was ſo formidable to the 
court of Rome as an Emperor of extenſive power, or of enter- 
prizing genius. Leo trembled at the proſpe& of beholding the 


Imperial crown placed on the head of the king of Spain and of 


Naples, and the maſter of the new world; nor was he leſs afraid | 
of ſeeing a king of France, who was duke of Milan and lord of 


Genoa, exalted to that dignity. He foretold that the election 
of either of them would be fatal to the independence of the holy | 


ſee, to the peace of Italy, and perhaps to the liberties of Europe. 


To oppoſe them, however, required addreſs and cau tion in en 


P- Memoires de Fleuranges 3 14. Herbert, Fiſt, of Henry VIII. 
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portion 
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portion to the greatneſs of their power, and their opportunities "Book. I. 
of taking revenge. Leo was defective in neither. He ſecretly 
exhorted the German princes to place one of their own number 
on-the Imperial throne, which many of them were capable of 
filling with honour; he put them in mind of the conftitution by 
which the Kings of Naples were for ever excluded from that | 
dignity *; he warmly exhorted the French King to perſiſt in his 
claim, not from any deſire that he ſhould gain his end, but as 
he foreſaw that the Germans would be more diſpoſed to favour 
the king of Spain, he hoped that Francis himſelf, when he diſ- 
covered his own chance of ſucceſs to be deſperate, would be 
ſtimulated by reſentment and the ſpirit of rivalſhip, to concur - 
with all his intereſt in raiſing ſome third perſon to the head of 
the Empire; or on the other hand, if Francis ſhould make unex 
pected progreſs, he did not doubt but that Charles would be 
induced by fimilar motives to a& the fame part; and thus by 
prudence and attention, the mutual jealouſy of the two rivals 
might be ſo dextrouſſy managed, as to difappoint both. But 
this ſcheme, the only one which a prince in Leo's ſituation could 
adopt, though coneerted with great wiſdom, was executed with 
little diſcretion. The French ambaſſadors in Germany fed their 
maſter with vain hopes; the pope's nuncio, being gained by a 
them, altogether forgot the inſtructions he had received; and 
Prancis perſevered ſo long and fo obſtinately in urging his own I 
Pretenſions, as rendered all Leo's meaſures abortive”, 4 if 


ea were the hopes of che n and the views: s of the- -The dies + 


_ aſſembles... 


different! princes, when the diet was opened according to form at lone pb. 
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vefled in ſeven great princes, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Elec- 
tors, the origin of whoſe office, and the nature and extent of 
their powers, have already been explained. Theſe were, at that 
time, Albert of Brandenburgh, archbiſhop of Mentz; Herman 
count de Wied, archbiſhop of Cologne; Richard de Greiffen- 
klau, archbiſhop of Treves; Lewis, king of Bohemia; Lewis, 
count Palatin of the Rhine; Frederick, duke of Saxony; and 
Joachim I. marquis of Brandenburgh. Notwithſtanding the 
artful arguments produced by the ambaſſadors of the two kings 
in favour of their reſpeQive maſters, and in ſpite of all their 
ſolicitations, intrigues, and preſents, the Electors did not forget 
that maxim on which the liberty of the German conſtitution 
was thought to be founded. Among the members of the Ger- 
manick body, which is a great republick compoſed of ſtates 
almoſt independent, the firſt principle of patriotiſm is to depreſs 
and limit the power of the Emperor; and of this idea, ſo natural 
under ſuch a form of government, a German politician ſeldom 
loſes ſight. ' No prince of conſiderable power, or extenſive domi- 
nions, had for ſome ages been raiſed to the Imperial throne; and 
to this prudent precantion many of the great families in Ger- 
many owed the ſplendor and independence which they had 
acquired during that period. To ele either of the contending 
monarchs, would have been a groſs violation of that ſalutary 
maxim; would have given to the Empire a maſter, inſtead of an 
head ; and would have reduced themſelves from the rank of 
cm! s, to the condition of Nees. 


Fol L of theſe * they all 117 their eyes towards Frede- 
pre- Tick, duke of Saxony, a prince of ſuch eminent virtue, and abi- 
lities, as to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sage, and with 

one voice offered him the Imperial crown. He was not dazzled 


with 


e 
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with that object, which monarchs ſo far ſuperior to him ik Boox I. 

powet courted with ſuch eagerneſs; and after deliberating upon — 

the matter a ſhort time, he rejected it with a magnanimity and 

diſintereſtedneſs, no leſs ſingular than admirable. Nothing, lie who rejeAs its 

obſerved, could be more impolitic, than an'obſtinate adherence td 

' a maxim which, though ſound and juſt in many caſes, was not 

applicable to all. In times of trariquillity, ſaid he, we wiſh for 

an Emperor who has not power to invade our liberties; times o 

danger demand one who is able to ſecure our ſafety. The 

Turkiſh armies, led by a gallant and victorious monarch, are 

now afſembling. - y are ready to pour in upon Germany 

with a violence unknown in former ages. New conjunctures 

call for new expedients, The Imperial ſceptre muſt be com- 

mitted to ſome hand more powerful than mine, or that of any 

other German prince. We poſſeſs neither dominions, nor reve- | 

nues, nor authority which enable us to ericounter ſuch a formi- 4 

dable enemy. Necourſe muſt be had in this exigency to ont of 

the rival monarchs. Each of them can bring into the field 

forces ſufficient for our defence. But as the king of Spain is of 

German extraction, as he is a member and prince of the empire 

by the territories which deſcend tohim from his grandfather; as 
his dominions ftretch along that frontier which lies moſt expoſed 

to the enemy; His claim i is preferable, in my opinion, to that of 

a ſtranger to our language, to our blood, and to our country; 

and therefore I give my vote to confer on 1 the en 

crown. | 44 1 


TR: rs Solid; 4 dictated by l ſuch { Lai ann "RY and 1 * 
ſupported by arguments ſo plauſible, made a deep impreſhon on 2 * _—_ 


the Electors. The king of Spain's ambaſſadors, ſeriſiBle of the baftador. 
important ſervice which Frederic had done their maſter, ſent. 
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him a conſiderable ſum of money, as the firſt token of that 
Prince's gratitude. But he who had greatneſs of mind to refuſe 


a crown, diſdained to receive a bribe; and upon their intreating ; 


that, at leaſt, he would permit them to diſtribute ' part of that 
ſum among his courtiers, he replied, that he could not prevent 
them from accepting what ſhould be offered, but whoever took 
a ſingle florin ſhould be diſmiſſed next morning from his. 


ſervice. 


No prince in Germany could now aſpire to a dignity, which 
Frederick had declined for reaſons applicable to them all. It 
remained to make a choice between the two great competitors: 


But beſides the prejudice in Charles's favour ariſing from his 


birth, and the ſituation of his German dominions, he owed not a 
little to the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, and the zeal of 
Erard de la Mark, biſhop of Liege, two of his ambaſſadors who 
had conducted their negociations with more prudence andaddreſs, 
than thoſe entruſted by the French king. The former, who 


had long been the miniſter and favourite of Maximilian, was 
well acquainted with the art of managing the Germans; and 


the latter ne den chic ACA of acardinal's hat 105 arc 


r P. Daniel, an kiflorian of 1 name, 9 to c in . Fa eh of this 


account of Frederick 's behaviour, becauſe it is not mentioned by Georgius Sabinus in 
bis Hiſtory of the election and coronation of Charles V. tom. iii. p. 63. But no great ftreſs 
ought to be laid on an omiſſion in a ſuperficial author, , whoſe: treatiſe, though dignified 
with the name of hiftory, contains only ſuch an account of the ceremonial of Charles's 
election as is uſually publiſhed in Germany on like occaſions. Scard. Rer. Germ. Script.. 
v. 2. p. 1. The teſtimony of Eraſmus, lib. 13. epiſt. 4. and that of Sleidan, p. 18. are 

| expreſs. Seckendorf in his Commentatius Hiſtoricus-& Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo, 

p-. 121. has examined this fact with his uſual induſtry, and has eflabliſhed its truth by the 
| moſt  undoubted evidence. To theſe teſtimonies which he has collected, I may add the 
deciſiye one of cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate at Frankfort, in his letter July 5th, 


= 


1319. ne au Princes, &C, "are 557 Natel, I. A. For Belforreſt. Par. 
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employed all the malicious ingenuity with which the deſire of 
revenge inſpires an ambitious mind, in thwarting the meaſures 
of that monarch; The Spaniſh party among the Electors dar 
gained ground; ; and even the Pope's nuncio, being convinced 
that it was vain to make any farther oppoſition, endeavoured to 


acquire ſome merit with the future Emperor, by offering volun- 


tarily, in the name of his maſter, a diſpenſation to hold the 
_— crown in conjunction with that of Naples da | 


iy 


- On the — of Tune, five n months and ten days i 
the death of Maximilian, this important conteſt, which had held 
all Europe in ſuſpence, was decided. Six of the Electors had 
already declared for the king of Spain, and the archbiſhop of 

Treves, the only firm adherent to the French intereſt, having at 
laſt joined his brethren, Charles was by the unanimous voice of 
the Electoral college raiſed to the Im perial throne ; 


4 1 
. 


| Bur 88 the Electors conſented, from various motives, 
to promote Charles to that high ſtation, they diſcovered at the 
ſame time great jealouſy of his extraordinary power, and 
endeavoured, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, to provide againſt his 
encroaching on the privileges of the Germanick body. Tt had 
long been the cuſtom to demand of every new Emperor a con- 
firmation of theſe privileges, and to require a promiſe that he 
would never violate them in any inſtance. While Princes, who 
| were formidable neither from extent of territory, nor of genius, 


poſſeſſed the Imperial throne, a general and verbal engagement 


to this purpoſe was deemed ſufficient ſecurity. But under an 
Emperor ſo powerful as s Charles, other precautions ſeemed neceſ- 
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Bo ry. A Copitulation'or claims of rights was formed; in which 


as priviloges 2nd'immunities of the electro, of the prinses of 


_ the empire, of the cities, and of every other member of the 
Germanick body are enumerated; This capitulation was im- 


_ © mediately ſigned by Charles's ambaſſadors in the name of their 


maſter, and he himſelf at his coronation confirmed it in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. Since that period; the Electors have continued 


to preſcribe. the ſame conditions to all his ſueceſſors; and in 


Germany the Capitulation or mutual contract between the 

* and his ſubjects, is conſidered as 4 ſtrong barrier againſt 
the progreſs of the imperial power, and as the great charter of 

their Iderties to which ey e 70 Rl OV. 


Tue kmportant intelligence of his decken eee in 


nine days from Frankfort to Barcelona, where Charles was ſtill 


detained by the obſtinaey of the Catalonian Cortes, which had 
not hitherto brought to an iſſuc auy of the affairs that came 


before it. He received the account with the joy natural to a 
young and aſpiring mind, on an acceſſion of power and dignity 
which raiſed him ſo far above the other princes of Europe. Then 
it was that thoſe vaſt proſpects which allured him during his 


| whole adminiſtration began to open, and from this æra we may 


date the formation, and are able to trace the gradual progrefs of 
z grand ſyſtem- of enterprizing ambition, which i the 


woe of his reign ſo worthy of attention. . 

A TRIVIAL . firſt 8 the effeQts of this 
great elevation upon the mind of Charles. . In all the publick 
writs s which he hae as king of Spain, he aſſumed the title of 


| tete Abend de P Hig, de Droit Poblique CAllemagne 590. Line Cape taper 
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d WET Y his ſubj 6 their ber 1. 


| 3 Before that time, all the monarchs of Europe were 


ſatisfied with the appellation , of Highneſs,. or. Grace; but the 
vanity of other courts ſoon led them to imitate the example of 


: 
ry — : 
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the Spaniſh. ' The epithet of Majeſty is no longer a mark of 
pre- eminence. The moſt inconſiderable monarchs in Europe | 
enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater potentates has invented 5 


no higher Saved 5 im einm Red; 


Tux Spaniards were far Gris viewing the provuctivh of their 


he himſelf felt. To be deprived, of the preſence of their ſove- 


reign, and to be ſubjected to the government of a viceroy and 
his council, a ſpecies of adminiſtration often oppreſſive, and 


King to the Imperial throne with the ſame ſatisfaction Which 


The Spa- 
nia: ds diſſ- 


t fed with 
$215 event. 


always diſagreeable, were the immediate and neceſſary conſe- 


quences of this new dignity. To ſee the blood"of their country- 


men ſhed in quarrels wherein the nation had no concern, to behold 


its treaſures waſted in ſupporting the ſplendour of a-foreign title; 


and to be plunged in the chaos of Italian and German politics, ; 
From all theſe 


were effects of this event almoſt as unavoidable. 
conſiderations; they. concluded, that nothing could have hap- 


pened more pernicious to the Spaniſſi nation; and the furtitude 


and publick ſpirit of their anceſtors, who, in the Cortes of Caſtile, 


prohibited Alfonzo the Wiſe from leaving the kingdom, i in order : 


to receive the Imperial crown, were often mentioned witk the 


kigheſt praiſe, and pronounced. to be extremely wee of ink 4 


tation at this . 1 5 
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Their diſcon- 


An infurrec- 
tion in Valen- 
cia. 


out ſoon for Germany, in order to take poſſeſſion of it. 


tent increaſes, 


pope, and diſregarding the; influence of the m \ gained the 
| N e which they had claimed”, ; | b 


*% 
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the count Palitige; at the head of a folemn embaſſy, offered him 
in the name of the EleQors; and declared his intention of ſetting 
was the more neceſſary, becauſe, according to the forms of the 
German conſtitution, he could not, before the ceremony of a 
publick coronation, exerciſe any act of J comms ummgerss: ok —* 


Tu EIx certain ee of this refalution augmented. the | 
diſguſt of the Spaniards; and a ſullen and refractory ſpirit pre- 
vailed among perſons of all ranks. The Pope. having granted 
the king the tenths of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in Caſtile to 


aſſiſt him in carrying on war with greater vigour againſt, the 
Turks, a convocation: of the clergy unanimouſly refuſed to levy 
that ſum, upon pretence that it ought never to be exacted but 
at thoſe times when Chriſtendom was actually invaded by the 
Infidels; and though Leo, in order to ſupport his authority, ; 
laid the kingdom under an interdict, ſo little regard was paid to 
a cenſure which was univerſally deemed unjuſt, that Charles 
himſelf applied to have it taken off; and thus the Spaniſh 


clergy, beſides their merit in oppoſing the uſurpations of the 


In E 88 which Pe a in the a of Valencis, , 
annexed to the crown of Arragon, were more formidable, and 
produced more dangerous and laſting effects. A ſeditious 
monk having by his ſermons excited the eitizens of Valencia, „ 
the capital city, to take arms, and to puniſh certain criminals in 


2 tumultuary manner, the people, pleaſed with this exerciſe of 


power, and with ſuch. a a diſcovery of their own, importance, not 
only refuſed to lay « down their arms, but formed themſelves into 


troops and companies that they might be regularly trained. to 


72 7 P. Martyr, Ep. 462. Ferreras viii, 473. 
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powerful bond of union; for as the ariftocratical privileges: and 


independence were more complete in Valencia than in any other 


of the Spaniſh kingdoms, the nobles, being ſearce accountable 


for their conduct to any ſuperior, treated the people not only as 


vaſſals but as ſlaves. - They were alarmed, however, at the fuc- 


ceſs of this unexpected inſurrection, as it might encourage the 


people to attempt ſhaking off the yoke; but as they could not 


repreſs them without taking arms, it became neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the Emperor, and to deſire his permiſſion to attack 


them. At the ſame time the people made choice of deputies 
to repreſent their grievances, and to-im plore the pro tection of 
their ſovereign... | Happily f for the latter, they arrived at court 
when Charles was exaſperated to an high degree againſt the 


nobles. As he was eager to vifit Germany, where his preſence | 


became every day: more neceflary, and as his Flemiſh courtiers 
were fill more im patient to return into their native country, 


| and to carry thither. the ſpoils they had amaſſed in 'Caftile, it 


was impoſſible for him to hold the Cortes of Valencia in perſon. 
He had for that reaſon empowered the cardinal Adrian to re 
preſent him in that aſſembly, and in his name to receive 'their 


15 20. 


Its TY | 


oath of allegiance, to. copfirm their privileges with the uſual | 


folemnities, and to demand of them à free gift. But the Valen- 


cian nobles, who conſi dered this meaſure as an indignity' to their 


country, w which was no leſs entitled, than his other kingdoms; 50 


to the honour of their fovereign's 8 9 : declared that by 
the fundamental laws of the conſlitution they could neither 
acknowledge 4 perſon. who was abſent as king, nor grant bim 
any ſubſidy, and to this declaration they adhered with" an 
haughty and inflexible obftinacy: Charles, piqued' by their 
| behaviour, decided in favour of the people, and raſhly au ithorized 


them to continue in arms. Their deputies * in triu mph, 
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and were reecived by Weir 1 ae GhodelixereericPihale 
country; and the inſolence of the multitude increaſing with their 
ſueceſs, they; expelled all the nobles out of the city, committed 


the government to magiſtrates of their own election, and entered 
into an aſſociation diſtinguiſhed by the name of Germanadu or 


Brotherhaod, which proved the ſource, not only of the wildeſt | 
een bat of the 2161 fatal rulamatics 1 in Fn eek 5 7 
e the kingdom of Caſtile Was kg ab no . 
leſs violence. No ſooner was the Emperor's intention to leave 
Spain made known, than ſeveral cities of the firſt rank reſolved 
to remonſtrate againſt ut, and to crave redreſs once more of thoſe 
grievances which they had formerly laid before him. . Charles 
artfully avoided admitting: their deputies to audience ; and 
as he ſaw from this circumſtance, how difficult it would be. at 

this juncture to reſtrain the mutinous ſpirit of the greater cities, 5 
he ſummoned the Cortes of Caſtile to meet at Compoſtella in 
Galicia, His only reaſon for calling that afſembly, was the 
hope of obtaining another .donative ; for as his treaſury had been 
exhauſted in the ſame proportion that the riches. of his miniſters 
increaſed, he could. Not, without ſome additional aid, appear in 
_ Germany with ſplendour fuited to the Imperial dignity. To 


' appoint a meeting of the Cortes in ſo remote a province, and t6 


demand a new ſubſidy before the: time for paying the former 
| was expired, were innovations of a moſt dangerous tendeney; 
and among people jealous of their liberties, and accuſtomed to 
ſupply the wants of their ſovereigns with a very frugal hand, 

excited an/univerſal alarm. The magiſtrates « of Toledo remon- 
ſtrated againſt both theſe meaſures in a very high tone; the 
inhabitants of Valladolid, who expected that the Cortes ſhould 
have, been held in that city, were 1 enraged that they: mo 


; SELT% 4. 1 . 
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lent tempeſt, they would h 


place of meeting. Thoſe of Toro, Madrid, Cordova, and ſeveral 
other places, declared the demand of another ,donative-to be 


EMPEROR CHARLES: . 


ry. manner; and af Charles with his foreign who 
had not fortunately made their arme during a) view 


have prevented him from continuing his Journey towards Com 
n, | | 


b dry chrongh which they paſſed, de 0 3 
holding a Cortes in Galicia, a point with regard to which aſfembiy. 
Charles was inflexible. But though the utmoſt influence had 


been exerted by the miniſters, in order to procure a choice of 


repreſentatives favourable to their deſigus, ſuch was che temper 
of the nation, that at the qpening of the aſſemhly, here appeared Aprl . 


among many of the members unuſual ſymptams ef ill humour. 


which threatened a fierce oppoſition to all the meaſures of the 
court. No zepreſentatives were ſent by Toledo, for the lot, 
according to which, by ancient cuſtom, the election was deter- 


mined in that city, having fallen upon two perſons, devoted to 
the Flemiſh miniſters, their fellow - citizens refuſed to grant them 


a commiſſion in the uſual form, and in their ſtead made choice f 


two deputies, whom they empowered to repair to Compoſtella, 


and to proteſt againſt the lawfulneſs of the Cortes aſſembled | 
there. The repreſentatives of Salamanca refuſed to take the The diſaffec- 


uſual cath of fidelity, unleſs Charles Cottfenibed to:change: the aden 
cr 


unprecedented, unconſtitutional, and unnecaſſary. All the arts, 
however, which influence popular aſſemblies, bribes, promiſes, 
threats, and even force, were employed in order to gain mem: 
Ders. The nobles, ſoothed by the reſpectful afſiduity with yhich 
Chievres and the other Flemings payed. cqurt to them, or inſti- 
gated by a mean jealouſy of that ſpirit of independence Which 
they ſaw riſing e the 3 . fuvoured the pre- 
owl" _  $4-4/19%# 7" 7 +rqallans 
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Book I. tenſions of the court, or at the utmoſt did not oppoſe them; and 
2 laſt, in contempt both of the ſentiments of the nation, and 


of the ancient forms of the conſtitution, a majority voted to 
grant the donative for which the Emperor had applied *. Toge- 
ther with this grant, the Cortes laid before Charles a repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe grievances whereof his people craved redreſs; but 
he, having obtained from them all he could expect, paid no atten- 
tion to this ill- timed Petition, Which! it was no We dan mores. 
to pe Ann + af | Fi 


— 


| Charles . wy nothing now rompdad 15 e e he diſcloſed his 
Fork colts intention with regard to the regency of Caſtile during his abſence, 
lence. which he had hitherto kept -fecret, and nominated cardinal 
Adrian to that office. The viceroyalty of Aragon he conferred 
on Don John de Lanuza; that of Valencia on Don Diego de 
Mendoza Conde de Melito. The choice of the two latter was uni- 
verſally acceptable; but the advancement of Adrian, though the 
only Fleming who had preſerved any reputation among the Spa- 
niards, animated the Caſtilians with new hatred againſt foreigners; 
and even the nobles, who had ſo tamely ſuffered other inroads. 
upon the conſtitution, felt the indignity offered to their own order 
by his promotion, and remonſtrated againſt it as illegal. But 
Charles's deſire of viſiting Germany, and the impatience of his 
miniſters to leave Spain, were now ſo much increaſed; that with- 
out regarding the murmurs of the Caſtilians, or even taking time 
to provide any remedy againſt an infurrection in Toledo, which 
at that time threatened; and: afterwards produced imoſt formidable 
| effects, he ſailed from Corogna- on the twenty-ſecond-of May; 
ted nag,” by ſetting out ſo abruptly ; in queſt of a new crown; he endan=. _ 
pered 2 more  important' one of which he was eg in Aough 
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A NY concurring ROT AT PO not only called Charles 8 Hook II. 
thoughts towards the affairs of Germany, but rendered ee ee | 
his preſence 1 in that country neceſſary. The Electors grew impa- ſence in Ger- 
tient of ſo long an interregnum; his hereditary dominions hy: Koo 
were diſturbed by inteſtine commotions; and the new opinions 
concerning religion, made ſuch rapid progreſs as required the 

moſt ſerious conſideration. But above all, the motions of the 

French king drew his attention, and convinced him that it was 

neceſſary to take meaſures for his own a defence, both: x with 1 2 80 


and, with vigour. e 1 7 


; Wren Charles aas 8 Abella al Gatdidaterfs Pet! the Riſe and pro- 
Imperial di gnity, they conducted their rivalſhip with many profeſ- 3 ; 
ſions of regard for each other, and with repeated declarations that ien Charles 


and F 


they would not ſuffer any tincture of enmity to mingle itſelf with _., - 
this honourable emulation. We both court the ſame miſtreſs,” TORR | 4: 4 


lit 10 i 


dad Francis, with his uſual vivacity, 5 each 22525 to urge Mes ak A 
977 1 ; £ | K 2 - : ANF, - i ſuit 775 . | 05 my 
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Book II. ſuit with-all-the addreſs of WhiM he is maſter; the moſt fortu- 
nate wilt prevail, and the other muſt reſt contented *,” But 
| though two young and high-ſpirired Princes, and each of them 
anithated with the hope bf ſucceſs, might he capable of forming 
ſuch a generous reſolution, it was foon found that they promiſed 
upon a moderation too refitted' and dififttereſted for human nature. 
The preference given to Charles in the ſight of all Europe, mor- 
tified Francis to the higheſt degree, and inſpired Him with all 
the paſſions natural to diſappointed ambition. To this was 
owing the perſonal jealouſy and rivAſfp which ſubſiſted between 
the two monarchs during their whole reign ; and the rancour 
of theſe, added to i rel oþpolition of. ifittreft, and to any 
unavoidable cauſes of diſcord, involved them in almoſt perpetual . 
: hoſtilities. Charles had paid no regard © the principal article in 
the treaty of Noyoh, by refulingo tener than once to do Juſtice to 
John d'Albret, the excluded monarch of N avarre, whom Francis 
was bound in honour, and prompted by fntereſt, to reſtore to his 
throne. The French | king had Pretenſions to the crown of 
Naples, 8 of” which Ferdinand had deprived his predeceſſor by a 
moſt uni juſtifiable breach of faith. The Emperor might reclaim 
| the dutchy of Milan as a fief of the empire, which Francis had 
ſeized, and fill * kept 1 in poſſeſſion,” without having received 
inveſliture. Charles conſidered the dutchy of Burgundy as the: 
patrimonial.« domain of bis anceſtors wreſted from them by the 
unjuſt policy of Lewis XI. and obſerved with the greateſt jealouſy 


the ſtrict connections which Francis had formed with the duke 
of Gricldres, the © herdilitaty enemy of ene 


; Their delibe- Warn the Grizces of difcord were 10 nhay at various, ER 
3 could be of no long continuance even between princes the moſt | 
3 exempbfrom ambition or emulation. But as the ſhock between 
_ 9 hill is Site. fib, 13. LEY HEE 
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8 mighty antagoniſts, could not fail of being both deſpe- Boot II. 
rate and dangerous, they both diſcovered no ſmall ſollcitude 
about its conſequences, and took time not only to collect, and to 
weigh their own ſtrength, and to compare it with that of their 
8 but to ſecure the py or unn the = 
[Tun Pope had FRO 9 to 4 the i two rivals, * "Ou They n 

that he who prevailed, would become abſolute maſter in Italy. ere. . 
If it had been in his power to engage them in hoſtilities, with- 

out rendering Lombardy che theatre of war, nothing would have 
been mote agreeable to him than to ſee them waſte each other's 
ſtrength in endleſs quarrels. But this was impoffible. Leo 
foreſaw that on the firſt rupture between the two monarchs, the 
armies of France and Spain would take the field in the Milaneſe, 
and while the ſcene of their operations was ſo near, and the ſub- 
ject for which they contended ſo intereſting to him; he could 
not long remain neuter, He was obliged therefore to adapt his 
plan of conduct to his political ſituation. He courted and ſoothed 
both the Emperor and king of France with equal induſtry and ad- 
dreſs; and tho* warmly ſolicited by each of them, he aſſumed all 
the appearances of entire impartiality, and attempted to conceal 
his real fentiments under that profound diſſimulation which 
ſeems to have been affected by -moft-of the Italian politicians in 

Tür views whe dall of the Vendtions were: -not- +: diene. wi Hedh 

from thoſe of the Pope; nor were they leſs ſolicitous to prevent 

Italy from becoming the ſeat of war, and their own ,republick - 
from being involved in the quarrel. But through all Leo's arti - 
fices, and notwithſtanding his high pretenſions to a perfect: . 
trality, it was viſible that he leaned towards the Emperor, from 
e He <indohbch arfhny" FR to hope than from . 
& 5 | 5 | Francis; 3 
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Henry VIII. 


The great 
power of that 
monarch. 
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Francis; and it was equally manifeſt, that if it became neceſſary to 
take a ſide, the Venetians would, from motives of the ſame nature, 
declare for the king of France. No conſiderable aſſiſtance, how- 
ever, was to be expected from the Italian ſtates, who were jea- 
lous to an extreme degree of the Tranſalpine powers, and careful 
to preſerve the balance between them, unleſs when they were 
ſeduced to violate this favourite maxim of their policy, of th 
certain proſpect of Brent advantage to themſelves. 


1 


Bur the chief attention both of Charles and of bene „ Was 
employed in order to gain the king of England, from whom each 
of them expected aſſiſtance more effectual, and afforded with leſs 
political caution. Henry VIII. had aſcended the throne of that 


kingdom in one thouſand five hundred and nine, with ſuch cir- 


cumſtances of advantage, as promiſed a reign of diſtinguiſhed 
felicity and ſplendour. The union in his perſon of the two 
contending titles of York and Lancaſter, and the alacrity and 
emulation with which both factions obeyed him, not only 
enabled him to exert in his domeſtic government a degree of 
vigour and authority which none of his predeceſſors. could have 
ſafely aſſumed; but permitted him to take a ſhare in the affairs 
of the continent, from which the attention of the Engliſh had 


long been diverted by their unhappy diviſions. The immenſe 


treaſures which his father had amaſſed, rendered him the moſt 


wealthy prince in Europe. The peace which had ſubſiſted 


under the cautious adminiſtration of that monarch, was of ſuffi- 
cient lengch to recruit the nation after the deſolation of the civil 
wars, but had not enervated its ſpirit; and the Engliſh, aſhamed 


of having ſo long rendered their own country a ſcene of difcord 


and bloodſhed; were eager to diſplay their'valour in ſome foreign 2 
war, and to revive the memory of the victories gained by their 


His character. anceſtors. Henry's own temper perfectly ſuited: the tate of his 


Kings, and the diſpoſition of his ſubjects. Ambitious, active, 
9 eenterprizing 


EMPEROR CHARLES, v. 


enterprizing and e in all the martial exerciſes which Book. II. 
in that age formed a chief part in the education of perſons « of So 


noble birth, and inſpired them with an early love of war, he 
| longed to engage in real action, and to fignalize the beginning 
of his reign by ſome remarkable exploit. An opportunity of 
this kind ſoon preſented itſelf; and the victory at Guinegate, 
and the ſucceſsful ſieges of Terovenne and Tournay, though of 
little utility to England, reflected great luſtre on its monarch, 

and confirmed the idea which foreign princes entertained of his 
wer and importance. So many concurring cauſes, added to 
the happy ſituation of his own dominions, which ſecured them 
from foreign invaſion ; and to the fortunate circumſtance of his 


being i in poſſeſſion of Calais, which ſerved not only as a key to 


France, but opened an eaſy paſſage into the Netherlands, ren- 


4 dered the King of England the natural guardian of the liberties 


of Europe, and the arbiter between the Emperor and French 


monarch. Henry himſelf was ſenſible of this ſingular advan- 
tage, and convinced, that in order to preſerve the balance even,. 
it was his office to prevent either of the rivals from acquiring 
ſuch ſuperiority of power as might be fatal to the other, and 
formidable to the reſt of Chriſtendom. But he was deſtitute of 


the penetration, and ſtill more of the temper, which ſuch a 
function required. Influenced. by caprice, by vanity, by reſent- 
ment, by affection, he was incapable of forming any regular and. 
extenſive ſyſtem of policy, or of adhering to it with ffeadineſs. 
His meaſures ſeldom reſulted from attention to the general wel- 
fare, or from a deliberate regard to his own intereſt, but were 


| dictated by paſſions which rendered. him blind to both, and = 


vented his gaining that aſcendant in the affairs of Europe, or 
from reaping ſuch advantages. to himſelf, as a prince of greater 


art, though with inferior talents, might have eaſily ſecured. 
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Book H. Ar the impualitic ſteps in Henry's adroinifiration. maſt not, 

2 however, be imputed to defects in his own character; many of 

i them were owing to the violent paſſions and inſatiable ambition 

; of his prime miniſter and favourite cardinal Wolſey. This man, 

from one of the loweſt ranks in life, had riſen to an height of 

power and dignity, to which no Engliſh ſubject ever arrived; 

and governed. the haughty, preſumptuous and untraQable ſpirit 

of Henry with abſolute authority. Great talents, and of very 

different kinds, fitted him for the two oppoſite ſtations of 

; miniſter, and of favourite. His profound judgment, his un- 

,wearied induſtry, his thorough . acquaintance with the fate 

of the kingdom, and his extenſive knowledge of the views 
. and intereſts of foreign courts, qualified him for that uncon- 
trouled direction of affairs with Which he was intruſted. The 
elegance of his manners, the gaiety of his converſation, his 
inſinuating addreſs, his love of magnificence, and his profici- 
ency in thoſe parts of literature of which Henry was fond, 
gained him the affection and confidence of the young mon- 
arch. Wolſey was far from employing this vaſt and almoſt 
royal power, to promote either the true intereſt of the nation, 
or the real grandeur of his maſter. Rapacious at the ſame time, 

and profuſe, he was inſatiable in deſiring wealth. Of boundleſs 
ambition, he aſpired after new honours with an eagerneſs un- 
abated by his former ſucceſs; and being rendered preſumptuous 
by his uncommon elevation, and the aſcendant he had gained 
over a prince, who ſcarce brooked advice from any other perſon, 
he diſcovered in his whole demeanour the moſt overbearing 

baughtineſs and pride. To theſe paſſions he himſelf ſacrificed 2 

every conſideration; and whoever endeavoured to obtain his =. ; 

favour, or that of his maſter, found it 3 to ſooth and to : 


gratify them. 


P 
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As all the ſtates of Europe ſought Henry's ſriendMip at that BON H. 


time; all courted his miniſter with ineredible attention and Le 


obſequiouſneſs, and ſtrove by preſents, by promiſes, or by 3 to Wi. 
ey by Frer cis. 

flattery to work upon his avarice, his ambition, or his pride e. 

Francis had in the year one thouſand five hundred and eighteen: 

employed Bonnivet, admiral of France, one of his moſt accom- 

pliſhed and artful courtiers, to gain the haughty prelate. He 

himſelf beſtowed on him every mark of reſpe& and confidence. 

He conſulted him with regard to his moſt important affairs, and 

received his reſponſes with implicit deference. By theſe arts, 

together with. the grant of a large penſion, Francis ſecured. 

the Cardinal, who perſuaded his maſter to ſurrender Tournay to 

France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his daughter 5 

the princeſs Mary and the Dauphin, and to conſent to a perſonal . 1 

interview with the French king. From that time, the moſt e 

familiar intercourſe ſubſiſted between the two courts; Francis, 

ſenſible of the great value of Wolley's friendſhip, laboured to 

ſecure the continuance of it by every poſſible expreſſion. of. re- 

gard, beſtowing on him in all his letters the e epelle: | 

tions ot Father, Tutor, and Governor. 


CHARLES obſerved the progreſs of this union with the utmoſt And by 
jealouſy and concern. His near relation to the king of England _ 
gave him ſome title to his friendſhip, and ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the throne of Caſtile, he had attempted to ingratiate himſelf 
with Wolſey by ſettling on him a penſion of three thouſand livres. 
His chief ſolicitude at preſent was to prevent the intended i inter- 
view, the effects of which upon two young printes, whoſe hearts 
were no leſs ſuſceptible of friendſhip than their manners were 
capable. of inſpiring it, he extremely dreaded. © But after many 


delays occaſioned by difficulties about the ceremonial, a and web oy 


32 


Fides“ Life of Wolley, 166, Rymer's Foedera, xiii, 718. | „„ 1 1 1 „ Th 4 
- f Herbert's Hiſt, of E:enry VIII. 30. Rymer, xiii. 624. „ ü 
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Charles vifts 


England, 


May 26th. 


anxious precautions of both courts for the ſafety of their re- 
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ſpective ſovereigns, the time and place of meeting were at laſt 
fixed. Meſſengers had been ſent to different courts inviting all 


comers, who were gentlemen, to enter the liſts at tilt and tourna- 
ment, againſt the two monarchs and their knights; and both 


Francis and Henry loved the ſplendour of theſe ſpeQacles too well, 
and were too much-delighted with the graceful figure they made 
on ſuch occaſions, to forego the pleaſure or glory which they 
expected from ſuch a ſingular and brilliant aſſzmbly. Nor was 
the Cardinal leſs fond of diſplaying his magnificence in the pre- 
ſence of two courts, and of diſcovering to the two nations the 
extent of his influence over both their monarchs. Charles finding 


it impoſſible to prevent the interview, endeavoured to diſappoint 


its effects, and to pre-occupy the favour of the Engliſh mon- 
arch and his minifter, by an act of complaiſance ſtill more 
flattering and more uncommon. Having failed from Corunna, 


as has already been related, he ſteered his courſe directly to- 


wards England, and relying wholly on Henry's generoſity for 


his own ſafety, landed at Dover. This unexpected viſit ſur- 


prized the nation. Wolſey, however, was well acquainted with 
the Emperor's intention. A negociation, unknown to the 
hiſtorians of that age, had been carried on between him and the 


court of Spain, this viſit had been concerted, and Charles 
granted the Cardinal, whom he calls his moſt dear friend, an 


additional penſion of ſeven thouſand ducats *. Henry, who was 
then at Canterbury, in his way to France, immediately diſpatched 
Wolſey to Dover, and being highly pleaſed with an event ſo 
ſoothing to his vanity, haſtened to receive, with ſuitable reſpect, 
2 gueſt who had placed in him ſuch unbounded confidence. 


| Charles, to whom time was precious, ſtaid only four days in 
Fagan: 4 But during that ee he had the addreſs not 


8 ne, xiii. 714. 
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only. to-give Henry favourable eden of his character arid Book II. | 


intentions, but to detach Wolfey entirely from the intereſt of 


the French king. All the grandeur, wealth and power, which 
the Cardinal poſſeſſed, did not ſatisfy his ambitious mind, while 


aſcend. 'The papal dignity had for ſome time been the object of 
his wiſhes, and Francis, as the moſt effetual method of fecur- 
ing his friendſhip, had promifed to favour his pretenſions, on the 
firſt vacancy, with all his intereſt; But as the Emperor's influ- 
ence in the college of cardinals was greatly ſuperior to the French 
king's, Wolſey graſped eagerly at an offer which that artful 
prince had made him of exerting it vigorouſly in his behalf; 


and allured by this proſpect, which under tlie pontificate of 


Leo, ſtill in the prime of his life, was a very. diſtant one, he 
entered with warmth into all the Emperor's ſchemes. No treaty 
however, was concluded at that time, between the two mon- 


archs; but Henry, in return for the honour which Charles had 


done him, promiſed to viſit him in ſome place of the Low. 
Countries, immediately after taking 1 leave of the French king. 
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Ipſinustes 


himſelt into 


favour both 


with the King 
there was ſtill one ſtep higher to which an eccleſiaſtic could 2 . 


HIs interview with that prince was in an open plain between June 7th. 


Guiſnes and Ardres, where the two kings and their attendants, 


_ diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch emulation, and profuſe N 


expence, as procured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of 


Interview bes 


tween Henry 


Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gallantry, and ſuch exerciſes _ 


and paſtimes as were in that age reckoned manly or elegant; 
rather than ſerious buſineſs, occupied both courts during eigh- 


teen days that they. continued nen 5 Wa wer Fünen x 


h The French and Engliſh hiſtorians deſetibe. the pomp of this Fern the 


various ſpectacles with great minuteneſs. One cixcumſtance mentioned by the marechal . 


de Fleuranges, who was preſent, and which appears ſingular in the preſent age, is com- 


monly omitted, ** After the tournaments,” ſays he, * the French and Engliſh wreſtlers made Fee 
their appearance, and wreſtled in preſence of the Kings, and the ladies; and as there were 


wry ſtout wreſtlers there, it afforded excellent paſtime ; bus as the King of France had , 


* 8 5 neglefte@ 
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Book II. the engaging manners of Francis, and the liberal and unſuſpi- 
—— cious confidence with which he treated Henry, made on the 
mind of that monarch, was ſoon effaced by Wolſey's artifices, 
or by the interview which he had with the Emperor at Grave- 
Joly 10, lines; which was conducted by Charles with leſs pomp than 
that near Gueſnes, but with greater attention to his political 


intereſt. 


Henry's idew THIS affiduity with which the two preateſt monarchs f in- 
ene and Europe paid court to Henry, appeared to him a plain acknow-- 
ledgement that he held the balance in his hands, and convinced- 
him of the juſtneſs of the motto he had choſen, © That who- 
ever he favoured would certainly prevail.” In this opinion he 
was confirmed by an offer which Charles made of ſubmitting 
any difference that might ariſe between him and Francis to his 
ſole arbitration. Nothing could have the appearance of greater 
candour and moderation, than the clioice of a judge who was: 
: reckoned the common friend of both. But as the Em peror had” - 
now attached Wolſey entirely to his intereſt, no propofal could 
be more Mons, nor, as appeared by the ſequel, more fatal to 


the French king. 


Coronation of QHARLES, notwithſtanding his partial fondneſs for the Nether- 
the Emperor, 
lands, the place of his nativity, made no long ſtay there; 3 and 
; after receiving the homage and congratulations of his country- 


| men, haſtened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed by the 
Oaober 23. golden bull for the coronation of the Emperor. There, in pre- 


neglected to bring any wreſtlers out of Bretagne, the Engliſh gained the prize.—— After 

this, the Kings of Frarce and England retired to a tent, where they draok together, and 

the King of England ſeizing the King of France by the collar, ſaid, * My brother, I mußt 

wreſtle with you,” and endeavoured onee or twice to trip up his beels ; but the Kir g of 

F *rance, who is a dextrous wreſtler, twiſted him round, and threw him on the earth with 

ptodigiaus violence. The King of England wanted to renew the combat, bot was pre- 
vented, Memoires de Fleuranger, 129, Paris, 1753+ P. 329. | * 3 
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Gnee of an aſſembly more numerous and ſplendid ham, had; Wear! tt 
appeared on any former occaſion, the cron of Charlemagne 


was placed on his head, with all the pompous ſolemnity which 


the Germans affect in their publick ceremonies; and which ep 


deem eſſential to the dignity of their Empire. e be 


5 + Lo 


ALMOST at the ſame time, Solyman the Magnificent, one of ape the 
the moſt accompliſhed; enterprizing, and victorious of the Turkiſh Mag un 1 : 
princes, a conſtant and formidable rival to the Emperor, aſcended Wo 
the Ottoman throne. It was the peculiar glory of that period 
to produce monarchs the moſt illuſtrious, that have at any one 


time appeared in Enrope. Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry and 


Solyman were each of them poſſeſſed of talents which would 
Have rendered any age in which they happened to flouriſh, con- 


fpicuous. But ſuch a conſtellation of great princes ſhed uncom-- 
mon luſtre on the. ſixteenth century. In every conteſt, great 
power and great abilities were ſet in oppoſition; ; and the 
efforts of yalour and conduct on one ſide, counterbalanced by | 
an equal exertion. of the ſame qualities on the other, not only. 


oOccaſioned ſuch a variety of events as renders the hiſtory of that 


period intereſting, but ſerved to check the exorbitant progreſs. of 


any of thoſe princes, and to prevent their attaining ſuch. pre- 
eminence in power as would have been. fatal to the liberty, and-. 


+ A 
N 3 


Tx ſirſt act of the Emperor 8 ark riiirarct was to - Diet called io 
a Diet of the empire to be held at Worms on the ſixth of January, n 
one thouſand five hundred and twenty-one; and in his circu- | 


lar letters to the different princes, he informed them that he had 


called this aſſembly in order to concert with them the moſt pro- - 


5 Hartman, Mavurus Relat Q 0 oronat. Car. v. — Goldal. Polit, eke. Franc. - 1614. . 
p- 264. N * ; $6 $3 | | | — Sade 
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Boox II. per RO Yet for checking the progreſs-of thoſe new and dange- 


— rousopinions, which threatened to diſturb the peace of 1 
and to overturn the religion of their anceſtors. ne, Horn,, A 


1 


/ 


Pie of the CHARL Es had in view the ni paged by Luther and 


Keformation. 


his diſciples ſince the year one thouſand five hundred and ſeven- 
teen; and as theſe led to that happy reformation in religion 
which. reſcued one part of Europe from the papal yoke, miti- 
gated its rigour in the other, and produced a revolution in the 
ſentiments of mankind, the greateſt as well as the moſt beneficial 


that has happened ſince the publication of Chriſtianity, the 
events which at firſt gave birth to theſe opinions, and the cauſes 


which rendered their progreſs ſo rapid and ſucceſsful, deſerve to . 
be conſidered with minute attention. 


To overturn a ſyſtem of religious belief founded on ancient 
and deep-rooted prejudices, ſupported by power, and defended 
with art and induſtry ; to eſtabliſh i in its room doctrines of the 
moſt contrary genius and tendency ; : and.to accompliſh all this, 

not by external violence or the force of arms, are operations 
which hiſtorians the leaſt prone to credulity and ſuperſtition, 
muſt aſcribe to that Divine Providence which can, with infinite 
eaſe, bring about events that to human ſagacity appear impoſſible. 
The interpofition of heaven in favour of the Chriſtian religion 
at its firſt publication, was manifeſted by miracles and prophecies | 
wrought and uttered in confirmation of it: And though none of 
the reformers poſſeſſed, or pretended to poſſeſs, theſe ſupernatural 
gifts, yet that wonderful preparation of circumſtances which diſ- 
poſed the minds of men for receiving their doctrines, that fingular 
combination. of cauſes which ſecured their ſucceſs, and enabled 
men a deſtitute of power and of policy to triumph over thoſe who 
| employed 
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employed both againſt them, may be conſidered as no light proof 
that the ſame hand which planted the Chriſtian religion, pro- 
tected. the reformed faith, and reared it, from beginnings ex- 
tremely feeble, to an amazing degree of ſtrength and maturity, 


IT was from cauſes, ſeemingly fortuitous, and from a ſource 


Book II, 


From incon- 


very inconſiderable, that all the mighty effects of the Refor- fiderable be- 


mation flowed. Leo X. when raiſed to the papal throne, found 


ginnings. 


the revenues of the church exhauſted by the vaſt projects of his 
two ambitious predeceſſors, Alexander VI. and Julius II; and his p 
own temper, naturally liberal and enterprizing, rendered him 


incapable of that ſevere and patient economy which the ſituation 


of his finances required. On the contrary, his ſchemes os © | 


aggrandizing the family of Medici, his love of ſplendour, his 
taſte for pleaſure, and his magnaficence in rewarding men of 
genius, involved him daily in new expences, in order to provide 
a fund for which, every device, that the fertile invention of 
prieſts had fallen upon to drain the credulous multitude, was 
tried. Among others, he had recourſe to a ſale of Indulgencer. 
According to the doctrine of the Romiſh church, all the good 
works of the Saints, over and above thoſe which were neceſſary 
towards their own juftification, together with the infinite merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt, are depoſited in one inexhauſtible treaſury, The 
keys of this were committed to St. Peter and to his ſucceſſors the 
| Popes, who may opertit at pleaſure, and by transferring a portion 
of this ſuperabundant merit to any particular perſon, for : a ſum 
of money, may convey to him either the pardon of his own ſins, 


A fale of in⸗ 
dulgences 
publiſhed by 


Leo X. 


or a releaſe for any one in whom he is intereſted, from the Pains | 


of purgatory. Such indulgences were firſt invented in .the 


. elevcnth century by Urban II. as a e Tor. thoſe who 
I | 


\ 


went 


| 
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* hey were afterwards granted to - thoſe who hired a 


So conducted 
as te give 
general of- 
tence, 


THE REIGN OF THE 
went in perſon upon the wild enterprize of conquering the Holy 


ſoldier for that purpoſe; and in-proceſs-of time were beſtowed on 
ſuch as gave-money for accompliſhing any pious work-enjoined 
by the pope. Julius II. had beſtowed Indulgences on all who 
contributed towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome; 
and as Leo was carrying on that magnificent and expenſive 
fabric, his grant was founded on the fame pretence 


, : [| ” - N - o - 


"THE promulgating of theſe Tndulgences in Germany, toge- 
ther with a ſhare in the profits ariſing from the ſale of them, was 
aſſigned to Albert, elector of Mentz and archbiſhop of Magde- 
burg, who, as his chief agent for retailing them in Saxony, 
employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious morals, but 


of an active ſpirit, and remarkable for his noiſy and popular elo- 


quence. He, aſſiſted by the monks of his order, executed the 


commiſſion with great zeal and ſucceſs, but with little diſcretion 


or decency; and though by magnifying exceſſively the benefit 


of their Indulgences ", and by diſpoſing of them at a very low 


Price 
1 Hiftcry of the Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. 


m Palavic. Hiſt. Conc. Trident. p. 4. 8 | 
n As the form of theſe Indulgences, and the benefits which they were ; oppoſed to con- 


vey are unknown in proteſtant countries, and little underſtood, at pieſent, in ſeveral places 
where the Roman catholic religion is eſtabliſhed, IL have, for the information of my readers, 
tranſlated the form of abſolution uſed by Tetzel. May our Lord Jeſus Chriſt have 


mercy upon thee, and abſolve thee by the merits of his moſt holy paſſion, And { by his 
authority, that of his bleſſed apoſtles Peter and Paul; and of the moſt holy Pope, granted 
and committed to me in theſe parts, do abſolve thee, firſt from all eccleſiaſtical cenſures in 
whatever manner they have been incurred, and then from all thy fins, tranſgreſſions and 
exceſſes, how enormous ſoever they may be, even from ſuch as are reſerved for the cogni- 


ranece of the holy ſee, and as far as the keys of the. holy church extend, I remit to you | 


all puniſhment which you deſerve in Purgatory on their account, and I reflore you to the 
holy ſacraments of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that innocence and 


purity which you poſſeſſed at baptiſm, ſo that when you die the gates of puniſhment ſhall 
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. price, 
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day carried on for ſome time an extenſive and lucrative Boo II. 


traffiek among the credulous multitude, the extravagance of their Sree 


_ aſſertions, and the irregularities in their conduct, came at laſt 
to give general offence. The princes and nobles were irritated 
at ſeeing their vaſſals drained of ſo much wealth, in order to 


. repleniſh the treaſury of a profuſe pontiff. Men of piety regret- 


ed the deluſion of the people, who being taught to rely for 
the pardon of their ſins on the Indulgences which they. pur- 
chaſed, did not think it incumbent on them either to abound in 
faith, or to practiſe holineſs. Even the moſt unthinking were 
ſhocked at the ſcandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his affociates, 
who often ſquandered in drunkenneſs, gaming, and low debau- 
chery, thoſe ſums which were piouſly beſtowed in hopes of 
obtaining eternal happineſs; and all began to wiſh that ſome 


„ 


be ſhut, and the gates of the paradiſe of delight ſhall be opened, and if you ſhall not. die 
at preſen!, this grace ſha!l remain in full force when you are at the point of death. In the 
name of the Father and of the ons and of the Holy Ghoſt. Seckend. Comment, 
lib. 1. p. 14. 

The terms in which Tetzel and his aſſociates deſcribed the benefits of Indulgences, and 
the neceſſity of purchaſing them are ſo extravagant, that they appear to be almoſt incre- 


dible. If any man (faid they) purchaſes letters of indulgence, his ſoul may reſt ſecure with 


reſpect to its ſalvation, The ſouls confined in purgatory, for whoſe redemption indulgences 


are purchaſed, as ſoon as the money tinkles in the cheſt, inſtantly eſcape from that place of 


torment, and aſcend into heaven, That the efficacy of indulgences was fo great, that the 
moſt heinous fins, even if one ſhould violate (which was impoſſible) the Mother of God, 

would be remitted and expiated by them, and the perſon be freed both from puniſhment and 
guilt. That this was the unſpeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to himſelf, 
That the croſs erected by the preachers of indulgences, was as efficacious as the croſs. of 
Chriſt itſelf, Lo! the heavens are open; if you enter not now, when will you enter? 
For twelve-pence you may redeem the ſoul of your father out of purgatory ; and are you ſo 
ungrateful, that you will not reſcue your parent from torment ? Tf you had but one coat, 
you ought to ſtrip yourſelf inſtantly, and ſell jt, in order to purchaſe ſuch beneſits, &c. 
Theſe, and many ſuch extravagant expreſſions, are ſelected out of Luther's works by Chem- 
nitius in his Examen Concilii Tridentini apud Herm. Vonder Hardt. Hiſt. Liter. Reform. 
pars iv. p. 6. The ſame author has publiſhed ſeveral of Tetzel's Diſcourſes, which prove 
that theſe HR” were neither ſingular nor exaggerated, Ibid. p. 14. be” 
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SUCH was thedwedurable jundute, and ſo diſpoſed were the 
minds of his countrymen to liſten to his diſcourſes, when-Martin- 
Luther firſt began to call in queſtion the efficacy of 'Indulgences,. 
and to declaim againſt the vicious lives and falſe doctrines of 
thoſe who' promulgated them. He was a native of Eiſleben in 
Saxony, and though born of poor parents, had received a learned 
education, during the progreſs of which he gave many indications 
of uncommon vigour and acuteneſs of genius. As his mind was 
naturally ſuſceptible of ſerious impreſſions, and tinctured with 
fomewhat of that religious melancholy which delights in the ſoli- 
tude and devotion of a monaſtic life, he retired into a convent of 
Auguſtinian friars, and without ſuffering the intreaties of his: 
parents to divert him from what he thought his duty to God, he 
aſſumed the habit of that order. There he acquired great repu- 
tation, not only for piety, but for his love. of knowledge, and 
unwearied application to ſtudy. He had been taught the ſcholaſtic 
philoſophy and theology which were then in vogue by very able 
maſters, and wanted not penetration to comprehend all the 


piceties and diſtinctions with which they abound; but his under 
ſtanding, naturally ſound, and ſuperior to every thing frivolous, 
ſoon became diſguſted with theſe ſubtile and uninſtructivs ſciences, 
and ſought for ſome more ſolid foundation of knowledge and of 
piety in the holy ſeriptures. Having found a copy of the Bible, 


which lay neglected in the library of his monaſtery, he aban-. 
doned all other purſuits, and devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of it, 
with ſuch eagerneſs and aſſiduity, as aſtoniſned the monks, who. 


were little accuſtomed to derive their theological notions from 


chat ſource. An great eee which he made in chis uncom- 
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mon courſe of ſtudy, anginonted ſo. much the fame both of his 


ſanQtity and of his learning, that Frederick, EleQor of Saxony, 


having founded an univerſity at Wittemberg on the Elbe, the 
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place of his reſidence, Luther was choſen firſt to teach philo- - 


fophy, and afterwards theology there, and diſcharged both offices 


in ſuch a manner, that he was deemed the chief ornament of ä 


ann 


Wurz Luther was at the height of his reputation and autho- 
rity, Tetzel began to publiſh Indulgences in the neighbourhood 
of Wittemberg, and to aſcribe to them the ſame imaginary vir- 
tues, which had, in other places, impoſed on the credulity 
of the people. As Saxony was not more enlightened than 
the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious 


ſucceſs there, It was with the utmoſt concern, that Luther 


He oppoſes - 
the le of 
indulgences. 


beheld the artifices of thoſe who ſold, and the ſimplicity of thoſe 


who bought, Indulgences. The opinions of Thomas Aquinas 
and the other ſchoolmen, on which the doctrine of indulgences 
was founded, had already loſt much of their authority with him ; 


and the Scriptures, which he began to conſider as the great ſtan- 


dard of theological truth; afforded no countenance to a practice, 
equally ſubverſive of faith and of morals. + His warm and impe- 
tuous temper did not ſuffer him long to conceal ſuch important 
diſcoveries, or to continue a ſilent ſpectator of the deluſion of his 


countrymen. From the pulpit in the great church of Wittem- 


berg he inveighed bitterly againſt the irregularities and vices of 
thoſe who publiſhed Indulgences ; he ventured to examine the 
doctrines which they taught, and pointed out to the people the 
danger of relying. for ſalvation upon any other means than thoſe 

appointed by God in his word. The boldneſs and novelty of 
theſe opinions drew great attention, and being recommended by 
the e of Luther's perſonal character, and delivered with 


M 2 5 'A popular 
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Boox H. a popular and perſuaſive eloquence, they made a deep impreſſion 
— —— on his hearers. Encouraged by the favourable reception of his 
doctrines among the people, he wrote to Albert, elector of Mentz, 
and archbiſhop of Magdeburg, to whoſe juriſdiction that part of 
Saxony was ſubject, and remonſtrated warmly againſt the falſe 
opinions and wicked lives of the preachers of Indulgences; but 
he found that prelate too deeply intereſted in their ſucceſs to 
| correct their abuſes, His next attempt was to gain the fuffrage 
Ne publiſhes of men of learning. For this purpoſe, he publiſhed ninety-five 


his theſes ' | "3 a : ; 
2gainſt them, theſes, containing his ſentiments with regard to Indulgences. 


Theſe he propoſed, not as points fully eſtabliſhed, or of undoubt- 
ed certainty, but as ſubjects of inquiry and diſputation; he 
appointed a day, on which the learned were invited to impugn 
them either in perſon, or by writing; and ſubjoined to the 
whole, ſolemn proteſtations of his high reſpect for the apoſtolic 
ſee, and of his implicit ſubmiſſion to its authority. No opponent 
appeared at the time prefixed; the theſes ſpread over Germany 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity; they were read with the greateſt 
eagerneſs; and all admired the boldneſs of the man who had 
ventured to call in queſtion the plenitude of papal power, and 

to attack the Dominicans, armed with all the terrors of inqui- 


ſitorial authority *. 


rel TRE Friars of St. Auguſtine, Luther's own order, though ad- 

dicted with no leſs obſequiouſneſs than the other monaſtic fra- 

ternities to the papal ſee, gave no check to the publication of theſe 
uncommon opinions. Luther had by his piety and learning ac? 

- quired extraordinary authority among his brethren; he profeſſed 

the higheft regard for the authority of the Pope; his profeſſions 


a Lutheri Opera jenæ, 1612. vol. i. præſat. 3. p. 2. 66. Hiſt. of Counc. of Trent by 


F. Paul, p. 4. Seckend. Com, Apol. p. 16. e 


a 
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intereſt and emulation, ſubſiſts among all the monaſtic orders in 
the Romiſh church, the Auguſtinians were highly pleaſed with 
his invectives againſt the Dominicans, and hoped to ſee them 
expoſed to the hatred and ſcorn of the people. Nor was his 
ſovereign the Elector of Saxony, the wiſeſt prince at that time 
in Germany, diſſatisfied with this obſtruction which Luther 
threw in the way of the publication of indulgences. He 
ſecretly encouraged the attempt, and flattered himſelf that this 
diſpute among the Eccleſiaſticks themſelves, might give ſome 
check to the exactions of the court of Rome, which. the ſecular 
princes had long, though without ſucceſs, been- e 
to oppoſe. N , 3 bo 


Many zealous champions immediately aroſe to defend opinions 


on which the wealth and power of the church were founded, fats kim. 


againſt Luther's attacks. In oppoſition to his theſes, Tetzel. 
publiſhed counter-theſes at Francfort on the Oder; Eccius, a cele- 
brated Divine of Augſburg, endeavoured to refute his notions; 
and Prierias, a Dominican friar, maſter of the ſacred palace and. 
Inquiſitor general, wrote againſt him with all the virulence of a 


ſcholaſtic diſputant. But the manner in which they conducted 


the controverſy, did little ſervice to their cauſe. Luther attempt- 
ed to overturn Indulgences by arguments founded in reaſon, - or- 
derived from ſcripturez they produced nothing in ſupport of 


them but the ſentiments ' of ſchoolmen, the concluſions of the 
eanon law, and the decrees of Popes*. The deciſion of judges, 
fo partial and intereſted, did not ſatisfy the people, who began 


to call in queſtion the authority even of theſe venerable guides, 


v F, Paul, p. 6. Seckend; ps 40. Palavic, Pp. 8. 


were at that time ſincere; and as. a ſecret enmity, excited by Book. H. 


we endea-- 


when 
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6K i. when they found tliem ſtagckng in Gres oppoſitioit to — 


— fates of reaſoii, and the determinations of the divine . 


2 


© Seckinid; p. 30. 
® Gaicciardini has aſſerted two things with — promulgution of indalgentes ; 


1. That Leo beſtowed a gift of the profits ariſing from the ſale of indulgences in Saxony, 

and the adjacent provinces of Germany upon bis filler Magdalen the wife of Franceſcetto 
Cibo, Gidic, lib. 14. 1687 2. That Aftenibbids, 4 Genoeſe ccdleliafis;- who had been 
bred a nfercliarit and ſtill retained all the arts of that profeſſion, us appointed by her to col- 
le& the money which ſhould be raiſed. F. Paul has followed him in both theſe particulars, 


and adds that the Augoftiniihs in Saxony hat been immemorially employed in preaching 
indulgences, but that Arcemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gain more by committing 
this truſt to the Dominicans, had made their bargain with Tetzel, and that Luther was 
prom pted at firſt to oppoſe Tetzel and his affociates, by a defire of taking revenge for this 
injury offered to his order, F. Paul, p. 5, Alm all the Riſſorians ſinee their time, popith 
as well as proteſtant, have, without examination, admitted theſe affertions to be true upon 
their authority. But notwithſtanding the concurring teſtimony of two authors ſo eminent 


both for exactneſs and veracity, we may obſerve, 
1. That Felix Contolori who ſearched the pontifical archives of purpoſe, als not find 


this pretended grant in any of thoſe regiſters where it muſt neceſſarily have been recorded, 
Palav. p. 5,—2- That the profits ariſing from Indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent 
countries, had been granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert archbiſhop of Mentz, who 
had the right of nominating thoſe who publiſhed them, Seck. p. 12. Luth. Oper. 1. 
pref. p. 1. Palav. p. 6.3. That Arcehibolds never had concern id the publication of 
Inddlgences in Saxony ; his diſtri was Flanders and the Upper and Lower Rhine. Seck. 
p. 14. Palav. p. 6.—4. That Luther and his adherents never mention this grant of Leo's 
to his ſiſter, though a circumſtance of which they could ſearce have been ignorant, and 
which they would have been careful not to ſuppreſs. —g. The publication of Indulgences in 
Germany was not uſually committed to the Aug uſtinians. The promulgation of them at 
three different periods under Julius II. was granted to the Franciſcans; the Dominicans 
had been employed in the fame office a ſhort time before the preſent period, Palav. p. 46, 
6. The promulgation of thoſe Indu'pences which” firſt excited Luther's indignation was 
wb to the archbiſhop of Mentz in conjunction with the guardian of the Franciſcans ; 
but the latter having declined accepting of that truſt, the ſole right became veſted in the 
archbiſhop, Palav. 6. Seck. 16, 17.—7. Luther was not inſtigated by his ſuperiors 
among the Auguſtinians to attack the Dominicans their rivals, or to depreciate indulgences 
becauſe they were promulgated by them; his oppoſition to their opinions and vices pro- 
ceeded from more laudable motives. Seck. p. 15, 32. Lutheri Opera 1. p. 64. 6. 8. 
A diploma of indulgences is publiſhed by Herm. Von der Hardt, from 2 it appears 
that the name of the guardian of the Franciſcans is retained together with that of the arch- 
biſhop, although the former did not act. The limits of the country to which their com- 
miſſions extended, viz. the dioceſes of Mentz, Magdeburg, Halberſtadt, and the territories 
of the marquis of Brandeburgh, are mentioned in that diploma. Hiſt. HH Reformat, 
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MEAN wHILE, theſe novelties in Luther's doarines which Boar IL. 
intereſted. all-Germany, excited little attention and no alarm in — : - 


The court 


the court of Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleaſures, of Rome at 
'— firſt diiregardi 
intent upon great ſchemes of policy, a ſtranger to theological Luther. * 
controverſies, and apt to deſpiſe them, regarded with the utmoſt 
indifference the operations of an obſcure Friar, who, in the heart 

of Germany, carried on a; ſcholaſtic diſputation. in a barbarous 

ſtile. Little did he apprehend, or Luther himſelf dream, that 

the effects of this quarrel would be ſo fatal to the, papal ſee. Leo 
imputed. the whole to monaſtic enmity. and emulation, and 

ſeemed inclined. not to interpoſe in the conteſt, but to allow the 
Auguſtinians and Dominicans to wrangle about the matter with 

their uſual, animoſity. ; 


Ta E Chinon. however, of Luther's adverſaries, exaſpe- The 3 
rated to an high degree by the boldneſs and ſeverity with which — 1 
he animadverted on their w ritipgs, together with. the ſurprizing | 
Progreſs which his opinions made in different parts of Germany, 

rouzed at laſt the. attention of the court of Rome, and obliged 
Leo to take meaſures for the ſecurity of the church againft an 
attack that appeared now too ſerious to be deſpiſed. For this 1 
end, he ſummoned Luther to appear at Rome, within ſixty days, jy. i, om. 
before the auditor of the chamber, and the ſame Prierias who moned to ap · 
Had written againſt him, whom he empowered: to examine his. — 
doctrines, and to decide concerning them. He wrote, at the 
ame time, to the. Elector of Saxony, beſeeching him not to pro- 
tect a man whoſe heretical and profane tenets: were ſo ſhocking. 
to pious ears; and enjoined the Provincial of the Auguſtinians N 
to cheek by his authority the raſhneſs of an arrogant monk, 


which brought diſgrace upon the order of St. Au Iguſting, a andi 
gave offence and diſturbance to the WROE. church. 


- = 
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The Pope 


From the ftrain of theſe letters, as well as from the nomina+ 
tion of a judge ſo prejudiced and partial as Prierias, Luther eaſily 


empowers his faw what ſentence he might expect at Rome. He diſcovered, 


legate to try 
him in Ger- 
many. 


| Luther 2 
pears before 
che legate, 


for that reaſon, the utmoſt ſolicitude, to have his cauſe tried in 
Germany, and before a leſs ſuſpected tribunal. The univerf 


of Wittemberg, anxious for the ſafety of a man who did ſymuch 


honour to their ſociety, wrote to the Pope, and after employing 
ſeveral pretexts to excuſe Luther from appearing at Rome, 
intreated Leo to commit the examination of his doctrines to ſome 
perſons of learning and authority in Germany. The Elector 
requeſted the fame thing of the Pope's legate at the diet of 


Augſburg; and as Luther himſelf, who, at that time, was ſo far 


from having any intention to diſclaim the papal authority, that 
he did not even entertain the ſmalleft ſuſpicion concerning its 
divine original, had written to Leo a moſt ſubmiſſive letter, pro- 
miſing : an unreſerved compliance with his will, the Pope gratified 


them ſo far as to empower his legate in Germany, cardinal 


Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for fcholaſtic learning, and paſ- 


ſionately devoted to the Roman ſee, to hear and determine the 


* - 
ö 1 , 


\'Loruen, 8 he bad good reaſon to decline a po cho- 
ſen among his avowed adverſaries, did not heſitate about appear- 
ing before Cajetan, and having obtained the Emperor's ſafe- 
conduct, immediately repaired to Augſburg. The Cardinal 


received him with decent reſpect, and endeavoured at firſt to 
gain upon him by gentle treatment: But thinking it beneath 
the dignity of his ſtation to enter into any formal diſpute, he 
required him, by virtue of the apoſtolic powers with which he 
was cloathed, to retract the errors he had uttered with regard to 


1 and the nature of faith; and to abſtain, for the 
? | future, 
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future, from the publication of new and dangerous apialons; Book. It: 
Luther, fully perſuaded of the truth of has own: tenets, and ham. Pee 
firmed in the belief of them by the approbation they had met „ . 
with among perſons conſpicuous both for their learning and 
piety, was ſurprized at this abrupt mention of a recantation 
before any endeavours were uſed to convince him that he Was 
miſtaken. He had flattered himſelf, thiat in a conference con- 
cerning the points in diſpute, with a prelate of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, he would be able to remove many of thoſe imputations 
with which the ignorance or malice of his antagoniſts had loadetl 
him ; but the high tone of authority which the Cardinal aſſumed, , 
extinguiſhed at once all hopes, of this kind, and cut off every 
proſpect of advantage from the interview, His natiye intre- His intrepid 

pidity of mind, however, did not deſert him. He declared, 4 1 . 

with the utmoſt firmneſs, that he could not, with 2 ſafe con- | 

ſcience, renounce opinions, which he believed to be true; nor . | 
ſhould any conſideration ever induce him to do what would be 1 IL 
ſo baſe in itſelf, and fo offenſive to God. At the lame time,, he. 
continued to expreſs | no leſs reverence than formerly for the; 
authority, of the apoſtolic ſce*; he ſignified his willingneſs to. 
ſubmit the whole controverſy to certain univerſities which he 
named, and promiſed neither to write nor to preach for the future N . 
concerning Indulgences, provided his adverſaries were likewiſe ye 
enjoined to be ſilent with reſpect to them *. All theſe offers 

Cajetan diſregarded or rejected, and ſtill inſiſted peremptorily on 

a ſimple recantation, threatening him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 

and forbidding him to appear again in his preſence, unleſs he 

reſolved inſtantly to com ply with what he required. This 

haughty and violent manner of proceeding, as well as other cir-. 

cumſtances, gave Luther 8 friends ſuch Went reaſons to {uſped, 1 % a6 hes 


* Luth. 3 p. 164. 4 | „ # | © Ibid, p. 169. | N 
Vor. IL 4 „ that 
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Book I. that even the Imperial ſafe-comdii would/notbe able to ee 

—— him fiom the legate's power and reſentment; that they pre- 

| . vailed on him to withdraw ſecretly from Augſburgꝭ ant to return 

to his on country. But before his departure, according 

His appeal. to a form of which there had been ſome examples, he prepared 

2 a ſolemn appeal, from the Pope ill informed at that time con 

cerning his cauſe, to the Pope when he ſhould As more apa 
Weesen I We SF 0 f 


He is ſup- 1 rl N, Wr ser at Luthers abrupt retreat, and the publi- ; 
By «-+dy Frag cation off his appeal, wrote to the Elector of Saxony, complaining 
Saxonry. —=—of both; andrequiting him, as he regarded the peace of tlie 
church, or the authority of its head, either to ſend that ſeditious 
| monk a priſoner to Rome, or to baniſh him out of his territo- 
ries. It was not from theological conſiderations that Frederick 
had hither to countenanced Luther; ; he ſeems to have been much 
a” firitiger t to edntroverſſc ies 'of that kind, and to have been little 
intereſted 1 in them. His protection flowed. almoſt entirely, as 
hath been already obſerved, from political motives, and Was 
afforded with great ſecrecy and caution. He had neither heard 
arly b Luther's "diſcourſes, nor read any of. his books; and 
Weh all Germany relounded with his fame, he ha never 0 once 
admitted him into his preſence*.. But upon this demand which 
the Cardinal made, it became neceſſary to throw off. ſomewhat 
of his former relerve. He had been at great expence, and had 
beffowedmiuch 7 attention on funding a new univerſity, an object | 
of conflerable importahee to every German 7 prince; and foreſee- 
ing howfätal a blow the removal of Luther would be to its repu- 
tation" : he, under various Pretexts, and with many profeſſions 


x Sei. Hit, of dee p. 7. eee p. 45. Luth. Oper. i. 163. 
Seckend. p. 27. Kleid. Hiſt. p. 12. . ++- Seckend. p. 59. 
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of eſteem for the Cardinal, and of -reverence for tbe Pope, 


ä e Pat 1s bee tro et ee 
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$0 Tür mies ib Wo with "which — inſiſted en a 
ſimple recantation, gave great offence to'Tather's followers i 


92 
x | 


Bool. 


declined complying with either of his requeſts, and eee al- | 


Motives of 
the lepate's 


condutt. 


that age, and hath fince been cenſured as imprudent, by ſeveral 


Popiſh writers. But it was impoſſible for tlie legate to aer an- 


other part. The judges before whom Luther had been required 
to appear at Nonie, were ſo eager to diſplay their aal againſt his 


allowed him in the citation, they had already condemned him as 
an qieretick . Læo had in ſeveral of his brieves and letters, ſtig- 


matized him as a child of iniquity, and a man given to, a 


reprobate ſenſe. Nothing leſs, thazefore,. tpan 2K; Fecantation 
could ſave the honour of the ehureh; whoſe. maxim it is mever to 
abandon the ſmalleſt point it has eſtabliſhed, and Which is even 
precluded, by its pretenſions to zofallibility, from * ie 
ey to do ſo. 


„ - 4 4 
$ 7 2 * Fx 2 8 55 * 
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LuTHE R 8 ſituation; meanwhile, was Kick as wu FRED filled 


any other perfon with the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions. He 
could not expect t that a prince ſo prudent and cautious as Fre- 


errors, that, without waiting the expiration of the; hxty days = 5 


Luther's peri- 
lous ſituation. 


derick would, on his account, Tet at defiance the thunders of the 


church, and brave the papal power which had eruſſied ſome of 


the moſt powerful of the German Emperors. He knew what 
veneration was paid, at that time, to eceleſiaſtieal deciſions; what 


terror eccleſiaſtical cenſures carried along with them, and how 
caſily theſe might intimidate and ſhake a nn who was s rather 


? Sleid, Hift, p. 10. Luth. oper. i. 172; Luth. ore i. 161. 
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Ae bell in 
favour of In- 
dulgences. 


Bur as every ſtep taken by the court of Rome, particularly 


/ THE AEIO N. or TRHR 


il Boox II. his protector from policy, than his diſeiple from conviction. If 


he ſhould be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no proſpect of any 


other aſylum, and muſt ſtand expoſed to whatever puniſhment 
the rage or bigotry of his enemies could inflict. Though ſen- 


ſible of his danger, he diſcovered; no ſymptoms of timidity, or 
remiſſneſs, but continued to vindicate his own conduct and opi-- 
nions, and to inveigh againſt thoſe of his adverſazies with more 


vehemence than ever £ 


. 


the irregular ſentence by which he had been ſo precipitately de- 
clared a heretick; convinced Luther that Leo would ſoon proceed: 
to the moſt violent meaſures againſt him, he had recourſe to the 


only expedient in his power, in order to prevent the effect of the 


Papalcenſures. He appealed to a general council, which he affirmed 
to be the repreſentative of the catholic church, and ſuperior in 


power to the Pope, who being a fallible man, might err, as 2 
Peter, the moſt perfect of his predeceſſors, had erred”. Wt! 


* 
* 


FE ſoon appeared, that 13 had not bormel raſh hk es 


- concerning the intentions of the Romiſh church. A bull, of a 
date prior to his appeal, was iſſued by the Pope, in which he 
- magnifies, the virtue and efficacy of Indulgences i in. terms as. 
extravagant as any of his predeceſſors had ventured” to uſe i in 
the darkeſt ages; and without, applying ſuch ꝓalliatives, or men- 
tioning ſuch conceſſions as the juncture ſeemed to call for, he 


required all. Chriſtians to aſſent to what he delivered as the doc 


Fg 


4 
3 
6 


trine of the Catholic church, and . ſubje ected thoſe who ſhould: 
4 bold or aa contrary ed to the heavieſt eccleſiaſtical 


. cenſures. 
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Auoxe Luther's followers; this bull;which they-conſidered | Boox II. 
as an unjuſtifiable effort of the Pope in order to preſetve that rich ee 


„branch of is revenue Which atic/fabmidndulgenots; produced 4 of ado. 
tttle effect. But, among the reſt of his countrymen, ſuch a clear 7 3 12 
- decifion of the ſovereign Pontiff againſt him, and enforced by 
- fuch dreadful penalties, muſt have been attended with conſe- 
- quences very fatal to his cauſe; if theſe. had not been pre- 
vented in a great meaſure by the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, whom both his principles and his intereſt prompted to 

ſupport the authority of the holy ſee. In conſequence of this: 2 
| event, the vicariat of that part of Germany which is governed |» Mg 6h 
the Saxon laws, was committed. to the Elector of Saxony ; and! - cs 
under the ſhelter of his friendly adminiſtration, Luther not only. 
enjoyed tranquillity, but his opinions were ſuffered, during the 

inter- regnum which. preceded Charles's election, to take root in 
different places, and to grow up to ſome degree of ſtrength and 
firmneſs. Leo too, to whom the election of an Emperor was a 
point more intereſting than a theological controverſy, which he. 
did not underſtand, and of whieh he could not foreſee the conſe- 
quences, being extremely folicitous not to irritate a Prince of 

ſuch conſiderable influence in the electoral college as Frederick, . 

| diſcovered a great. unwillingneſs to pronounce the ſentence of 

| excommunication againſt Luther, which his adverſaries: conti 


| nually demanded with the moſt clamorous ey e mere 8 


'To theſe political views of the Pope, as well as to his aa Suſpenſion off 
_ averſion from ſevere meaſüres, was owing the ſaſpenſion of any reel. * 
further proceedings againſt Luther for eighteen months. Per- 
| ; petual negociations, however, 1 in order to bring the matter to 
dome amicable iſſue, were carried on during that ſpace,” The | 
manner in which theſe were conducted having given Luther 


many opportunities of obſerving the corruption of the court of 


- » Rome; its obſtinacy in adhering, to eſtabliſhed errors; and its, 


indifference. | 


* * 
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Boox II. indifference about truth, however elearly propoſed, or Rrongly 

INT proved, he began to utter ſome doubts with regard to the divine 

cating — original of the Papal authority. A publick diſputation was held 

thorny, upon this important queſtion at Leiphck, between Luther and 

Eccius, one of his moſt learned and formidable antagoniſts; but 

it was as fruitleſs and indeciſive as ſuch ſcholaſtic combats uſually 
prove. Both parties boaſted of having obtained the victory; 

both were confirmed in their own. opinions; and no progreſs 

was made towards deciding the point in controverſy *. 

Reform:tion Non did this ſpirit of mutiny againſt the . and uſur- 
e pations of the Romiſh church, break out in Saxony alone; an 

attack no leſs fierce, and occaſioned by the ſame cauſes, was made 
upon them about. this time in Switzerland. The Franciſcans 
being entruſted with the promulgation of Indulgences in that 
Po country, executed their commiſſion with the ſame indiſcretion 
and rapaciouſneſs, which had rendered the Dominicans {o odious 
in Germany. They proceeded, nevertheleſs, with unintertupted 
ſucceſs till they arrived at Zurich. There Zuinglius, a man not 
inferior to Luther himſelf in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to 

oppoſe them; and being animated with a republican boldneſs, 
and free from thoſe reſtraints which ſubjection to the will of a 
Prince impoſed on the German reformer, he advanced with more 
daring and rapid ſteps to overturn the whole fabric of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion”. The appearance of ſuch a vigorous auxiliary, 

and the progreſs. which he made, was, at firſt, matter of great 

Joy to Luther, though on the other hand, the decrees of the uni- 

verſities of Cologne and Louvain, which pronounced his opinions 

to be erroneous, afforded great cauſe of triumph to his adver- 


ſaries. 


Luth. Oper. 1.199. 2 A. e Sleid, Hit. 22. Seen. 59: | 
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Bur the undaunted ſpirit of Luther, acquired freſh vigour Book II. 
from every inſtance of oppoſition; and puſhing on his inquiries cr! 


and attacks from one doctrine to another, he began to ſhake the — and pro- 


firmeſt foundations on which the wealth or power of the church 
were eſtabliſhed. Leo came at laſt: to be convinced, that all 
hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain; ſeveral pre- 
lates of great wiſdom exelaimed no leſs than Luther's perſonal 
adverſaries againſt the Pope's unprecedented lenity in permitting 
an uncorrigible heretic, who during three years had been endea- 
vouring to ſubvert every thing ſacred and venerable, till to 
remain within the boſom of the church; the dignity of the papal 
ſee rendered the moſt vigorous proceedings neceſſary; the new 
Emperor, it was hoped, would ſupport its authority; nor did it 
ſeem probable that the Elector of Saxony would ſo far forget his 
uſual caution, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to their united 
power. The college of cardinals was often aſſembled, in order to 
prepare the ſentence with due deliberation, and the moſt able 
canons. were conſulted how it might be expreſſed with the 
moſt unexceptionable formality. At laſt, on the fifteenth of June, Bull of ex- 


communica- 


one thouſand five hundred and twenty, the bull fo fatal to the {05 publiſbe d 
church of Rome, was iſſued. Forty one propoſitions, extracted againſt him. 
out of Luther's works, are therein condemned as heretical; 
ſcandalous, and offenſive to pious ears; all perſons are forbidden- 
to read his writings, upon pain of excommunication 3 ſuch as 
had any of them in their cuſtody, are commanded to commit 
them to the flames; and he himſelf, if he did not, within ſixty. 
days, publickly recant his errors, and burn his books, is pro- 
nounced an obſtinate heretic; is excommunicated; and delivered 
unto Satan for the deſtruction of his fleſn; and all ſecular Princes 
are required, under pain of incurring the ſame cenſure, to ſeize 
his perſon, that he might be puniſfied as his crimes deſerved ”. 

: „ Palavic. 27. Luth. Oper. i. 423. „ 
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this in Ger- 
many. 
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Tux publication of this bull in Germany excited various 
pailians i in different places. Luther's adverſaries exulted, as if 
his party and opinions had been cruſhed at once by ſuch a deci- 
five blow. His followers, whoſe reverence for the papal au- 


thority daily diminiſhed, read Leo's anathemas with more in- 


dignation than terror. In ſome cities, the people violently 
obſtructed the promulgation of the bull; in others, thoſe who 


_ attempted to publiſh it were inſulted, and the bull W torn in 


pieces, and trodden under foot *. 


Tuts ſentence, which he had for ſome time expected, did 
not diſconcert or intimidate Luther. After renewing his appeal 
to a. general council, he publiſhed remarks upon the bull of 
excommunication ; and being now perſuaded that Leo-had been 
guilty both of impiety and injuſtice in his proceedings againſt 
him, he boldly declared the Pope to be that man. of ſin, or Anti- 
chriſt, whoſe appearance is foretold in the New Teſtament; he 
declaimed againſt his tyranny and uſurpations with greater vio- 
lence than ever; he exhorted all Chriſtian Princes to ſhake off ſuch: 
an ignominious yoke; and boaſted of his own happineſs in being 
marked out as the object of eccleſiaſtical indignation, becauſe he 
had ventured to aſſert the liberty of mankind. Nor did he confine 
his expreſſions of contempt for the papal power to words alone; 
Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed Luther's books 
to be burnt at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, aſſembled all the 
profeſſors and ſtudents in the univerſity of Wittemberg, and with 
great pomp, and before a vaſt multitude of ſpectators, caſt the 
volumes of the canon law, together with the bull of excommu- 
nication into the flames; and his example was imitated in ſeveral 
cities of ee, The manner in which he juſtified this ation: 


0 Seckend: p. 116. 
| was 
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hs ſtill more provoking 6 the action itlelf. He collected 
from the canon law ſome of the moſt extravagant propoſitions 


* 
- 
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Boox II. 


with regard to the plenitude and omnipotence of the Pope's 


power, and the ſubordination of all ſecular juriſdiction to ie 
authority, and publiſhed theſe with a commentary, pointing out 


the impiety of ſuch tenets, and their e Win to ſub- 
vert all civil crimes poppe 7 * | 


ES 243 


„ 
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SUCH was che mee which Luther had ts; 1005 ſuch 
the ſtate of his party, when Charles arrived in Germany. No 
ſecular Prince had hitherto embraced Luther's opinions; no 
change in the eſtabliſhed forms of worſhip had been introduced; 


State of the 
Reformation 
when Chailes 
arrived in | 
Germany. 


and no encroachments made upon the poſſeſſions or juriſdiction 


of the clergy; neither party had yet proceeded to action; and 
the controverſy, though conducted with great heat and paſſion 


on both ſides; was ſtill carried on with its proper weapons, with 


theſes, diſputations, and replies. A deep impreſſion, however, 
was made upon the minds of the people; their reverence. for 


ancient inſtitutions and doctrines was ſhaken; and the materials 


were already ſcattered which produced the combuſtion that ſoon 


ſpread over all Germany. Students crowded from every pro- 
vince of the Empire to Wittemberg ; and under Luther himſelf, - 


Melancthon, Carloſtadius, and other maſters,. then reckoned 


eminent, imbibed opinions, which, on their return, they pro- 


pagated among their countrymen, who liſtened to them with 
that fond attention, which truth When mee —_ novel of 


naturally commands „ 


Dok ING the courſe of theſe 3 the court * Rome, 
though under the direction of one of its ableſt Pontiffs, neither 


* 
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Book IL formed its Gnas, with. that profound lagacitys, nor executed; 
— — - them, with. that ſteady perſeverance, which had lang renderediit 
the moſt perfect model of political wiſdom to the reſt of Europe. 
When Luther began to declaim againſt; Indulgences, two. diffe- 
rent methods of treating, him lay. before the Pope; by adopting.. 
one of which the attempt, it is probable, might have been. 
cruſhed, and by the other it might have, been rendered innocent. 
If Luther's firſt departure from the doctrines of the church had 
inſtantly. drawh upon him the weight of its cenſures, the dread 
of theſe might have reſtrained the Elector of Saxony. from pro- 
tecting him, might have deterred the people from liſtening to his 
diſcourſes, or even might have overawed Luther himſelf; and his 
name, like that of many good men before his. time, would mow. 
have been known to the world only for his honeſt but ill- timed. 
effort to correct the corruptions of the .Romiſh. church. Or. on 
the other hand; if the Pope had: early. teſtiſied ſome diſpleaſure. 
with the vices and exceſſes of thoſe; who had been employed - to 
publiſh. Indulgences; if he had: forbidden the mentioning. of 
controverted points in diſcourſes, addreſſed to the people; if he 
had enjoined the diſputants on both ſides to be ſilent; if he had 
been careful not to riſque the credit. of the church by defining. 
articles which had hitherto been left undetermined, Luther would, 
probably, have ſtopt ſhort at his firſt-diſcoveries : He would not 
have been forced in ſelf-defence to venture upon new ground, and 
the whole controverſy might poſſibly have died away. inſenſibly; 
or being confined entirely to the ſchools, might have been carried 
on with as little detriment to the peace and unity of the Romiſh- - 
church, as that which the Franciſcans maintain with the Domi- 
nicans, concerning the immaculate conception, or that between 
the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits: concerning the operations of grace. 
But Leo, by fluctuating between theſe oppoſite ſyſtems, and by 
embracing them alternately, defeated the effects of both. By 
. hee. 5 | wy 1 
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not reſtrained. By a miſtaken exerciſe of lenity, time was given 
for his opinions to ſpread, but no' progreſs made towards recon- 
ceiling him to the church; and even the ſentence of excommuni- 


eation, which at another juncture might have been deciſive, was 
"ww ſo long, that it eee at laſt fearce an eher of terror. 


\ 
© 


; Svc a 1 of errors in the meaſures of a court, "Elke 
chargeable : with miſtaking its own true intereſt, is not more 


: aſtoniſhing than the wiſdom which appeared 1 in Luther's conduct. 


Though a perfect ſtranger to the maxims of human prudence, 


2 —ů —— ww «A 


them, he was led naturally by the method in which he made his 
diſcoveries, to carry on his operations in a manner which con- 
tributed more to their ſucceſs, than if every ſtep. he took had 
been preſcribed by the moſt artful policy. At the time when 


be ſet himſelf to oppoſe Tetzel, he was far from intending tliat 
* reformation, which he afterwards effected; and would have 
trembled with horror at the thoughts of wh at at laſt he 


gloried in accompliſhing. The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind, all at once, by any ſpecial revelation; he 
acquired it by induſtry and meditation, and his progreſs, of con- 
ſequence, was gradual. The doctrines of Popery are ſo cloſely 
connected, that the expoſing of one error conducted him natu- 


rally to the detection of others; and all the parts of that artificial 
od fabric were fo linked together, that the pulling down of one 
: looſened the -foundation of the reſt, and rendered-it more eaſy 


to overturn them. In confuting the extravagant tenets con- 


cerning Indulgences, he was obliged to inquire into the true cauſe. 


of our Juſtification and acceptance with God. The knowledge 
of 


an improper Exertion of authority, Luther Was exaſperated, but Boer ir, 


* 
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of that, diſcovered to him by degrees the inutility of pilgrimages 
and pennances; the vanity of relying on the interceſſion of ſaints; 
the impiety of worſhipping them; the abuſes of auricular confeſ- 
ſion; and the imaginary exiſtence of purgatory. The detection 
of ſo many errors, led him of courſe to conſider the character of 
the clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant wealth, the 
ſevere injunction of celibacy, and the intolerable rigour of mo- 
naſtic vows appeared to him the great ſources of their corruption. 
From thence, it was but one ſtep to call in queſtion. the divine 
original of the papal power, which authorized and ſupported 
ſuch a ſyſtem of errors. As the unavoidable reſult of the 
_ whole, he diſclaimed the infallibility of the Pope, the deciſions of 
ſchoolmen, or any other human authority, and appealed to the 
word of God as the only ſtandard of theological truth, To this 
gradual progreſs Luther owed his ſucceſs. His hearers were not 
ſhocked at firſt by any propoſition too repugnant to their ancient 
prejudices, or too remote from eſtabliſhed opinions. They were 
conducted inſenſibly from one doctrine to another. Their faith 
and conviction were able to keep pace with his diſcoveries. To 
the ſame cauſe was owing the inattention, and even indifference, 
with which Leo viewed Luther's firſt proceedings. A direct or 
violent attack upon the authority of the church, would have 
drawn upon him at once the whole weight of its vengeance; 
but as this was far from his thoughts, as he continued long to 
_ profeſs great reſpect for the Pope, and made repeated offers of 
ſubmiſſion to his deciſions, there ſeemed to be no reaſon for 
apprehending that he would prove the author of any deſperate 
revolt; and he was ſuffered to proceed ſtep by ſtep, in under- 
mining the conſtitution of the church, till the remedy n at 
luſt came too late to ene any effect. 


Bur 
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Bor whatever advan tages Luther's cauſe derived either from 
the miſtakes of his adverſaries, or from his own good conduct, 
the ſudden progreſs and firm eſtabliſhment of his doctrines, muſt 
not be aſcribed to theſe alone. The ſame corruptions in the 


church of Rome which he condemned, had been attacked long 


before his appearance, and the ſame opinions which! he now pro- 
pagated, had been publiſhed in different places, and were ſup- 


ported by the ſame arguments. Waldus in the twelfth century, 
Wickliff in the fourteenth, and Huſs in the fifteenth, had 


inveighed againſt the errors of Popery with great boldneſs, and 


confuted them with more ingenuity and learning than could 


have been expected in thoſe illiterate ages in which. they flou- 
riſhed. But all theſe premature attempts towards a reformation 
proved abortive. Such feeble lights, incapable of diſpelling the 
darkneſs which then covered the church, were ſoon extinguiſhed; 


and though the doctrines of theſe pious men produced ſome 


effects, and left ſome traces in the country. where they taught, 


they were neither extenſive nor conſiderable. Many powerful 
cauſes contributed to facilitate Luther's progreſs, which either 


did not exiſt, or did not operate with full force in their days; 
and at the critical and mature juncture when he appeared, cir- 


cumſtances of every kind concurred in rendering each ſtep he 
took lucceſaful. 15 4 


THE long and ſcandalous ſchiſm which divided the hunch, / 
during the latter part of the fourteenth, and the beginnin gof ; 
the fifteenth centuries, had a great effect in diminiſhing the 
veneration with which the world. had been accuſtomed to view 
_ the papal dignity. Two or three contending Pontiffs roaming 
about Europe at a time; fawning on the Princes whom they 
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their authority; 'excommunieating "their rivals, and curſing 
thoſe who adhered to them, diſcredited their pretenſions to infal- 
libility, and expoſed both their perſons and their office to con- 
tempt. The laity, to whom all parties appealed, came to learn 
that ſome right of private judgment belonged to them, and 


acquired the exerciſe of it ſo far as to chuſe, among theſe infallible 


guides, whom they would pleaſe to follow. The proceedings 
of the councils of Conſtance and Baſil, ſpread ſtill nnd this 


difreſpect for the Romiſh ſee, and by their bold exertion of 
authority in depoſing and electing Popes, taught the world that 
there was in the church a juriſdiction ſuperior even to the Papal 
"Oy! which Thiry UP eee to be ſupreine. 


Tur wound given on that occaſion to the papal authority 


ander VI. and Was ſcarce healed up, When the pontificates of Alexander VI. 


of * II. 


and Julius II. both able princes, but deteſtable eccleſſaſtics, 
raiſed new ſcandal in Chriſtendom. The profligate morals of 
the former in private life; the fraud, the injuſtice and cruelty 
of his publick adminiſtration, place him on a level with thoſe 
tyrants, whoſe deeds are the greateſt reproach to human nature. 
The latter, though a ſtranger to theſe odious paſſions which 
prompted his predeceſſor to commit fo many unnatural crimes, 


was under the dominion of a reſtleſs and ungovernable ambi- 
tion, which ſcorned all conſiderations of gratitude, of deceney, or 


of juſtice, when they obſtructed the execution of His ſchemes. 
It was ſcarce poſſible to be firmly perſuaded that the ihfallible 
"knowledge of a religion, whole chief precepts are purity and 
humility, was depoſited in the breaſts of the impious Alexander, 
or the overbearing Julius. The opinion of thoſe who exalted 
the authority of a council above that of the Pope ſpread wonder- 
5 920 under their poritificates ; And as the Emperor and French 
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Kings, who. were alternately engaged i in hoſtilities. with. theſe Book. I. 
active Pontiffs, permitted and, even encouraged. their ſubjects to — 
expoſe their vices with all the violence of invective, and all the 
petulance of ridicule, men's ears being accuſtomed to theſe, were 

not. ſhocked, with. the bold, or ludicrous diſeourſes of Luther aud. 

his Kale gen concerning the: papal dignity. 


>. 


Nos were ſuch. exceſſes confined to the head of the church 1 8 
alone. Many. of the dignified clergy, both ſecular and, regular, As the. - 18 
being the younger er ſons of noble families, who, had aſſumed n 
eccleſiaſtical character for no other rcaſon but that they found in 
the church ſtations, ay great dignity and aff uence, were accuſtomed * 


Sa + 5 


ſelves withous wha Hons in all tha” vices to 1 great —— ch. 
and idleneſs naturally give birth. Though the inferior clergy - 
were prevented- by their. poverty from imitating the expenſive 
luxury of their ſuperiors, yet groſs ignorance and low debauchery: - 
rendered them as contemptible as the other were odious “. The 
ſevere and unnatural law of celibacy, to which both were 
equally ſubject, occaſioned ſuch irregularities, that in rnb 
parts of Europe the concubinage of prieſts was not only permit- e 
ted, but enjoined. The employing of a remedy ſo- contrary to * 
the genius of the Chriſtian religion, 1s the ſtrongeſt proof that 
the crimes it was. intended to prevent were both numerous 30008 2 
flagrant. Long before the NHS | century, many: authors 9 2 


e The corrupt late of the church prior to the Reformation, 4s - acknowledged by an 
author, who was both abundaotly able to Judge concerning this-matter, and who was not 
over forward to confeſs it. For ſome years- (ſays. he) -before the [Lutheran and 
Calviniftic hereſies were publiſhed, there was not (as contemporary authors teſtify}. any | 
ſeyerity io eccleſiaſtical judicatories, any diſcipline with regard to morals, any knowledge of 
ſacred literature, any reverence for divine things, there was not almoſt any religion remain- - 
ing. * Bellarmious Concio. xxviii. Oper. tom. vi. col. i edit. Colon. 161 Li apud G - 


Shi, Bi Evang. Renovati vol. i. p. 25. 
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— 5 great name and Atthörtz give ſuch deſeriptions of i the diltolute 
| morals of the clergy, as ſeem almoſt incredible in the preſent 
age. The voluptuous lives of eccleſiaſtics occaſioned great 
; ſcandal; not only becauſe their manners were inconſiſtent with 

their ſacred character; but the laity being accuſtomed to ſee ſeveral 

= . | of them raiſed from the loweſt ſtations to the greateſt affluence, 
| did not ſhew the ſame indulgence to their exceſſes, as to thoſe of 
| 9 8 perſons poſſeſſed of hereditary wealth or grandeur; and viewing 

+ their condition with more envy, they cenſured their crimes with 
greater ſeverity. N othing, therefore, could be more acceptable 
to Luther's hearers, than the violence with which he exclaimed 7 
againſt the immoralities of churchmen, and every perſon. i in his 
audience could, from his own obſervation, confirm IG truth of 


The * i lj 91 2 * 
_ his invedtives. | 
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The facility Tur ſcandal of theſe. crimes was as waar by — 
with which facility with which thoſe who committed them, obtained par- 


theſe immo- 


ralities were don. In; all the European kingdoms, the impotence of the civil 


' pardoned. 

F © Centuin Gravamina. Nat German. in Faſciculo Rer. Expentend. & Fugiendatym, 
per Ortuinum Gratium, vol. i. 361; See innumerable paſſages to the ſame purpoſe. in 
the 2ppeodix, or ſecond volume, publiſhed by Edw, Brown. See alſo Herm, Von der 
Hard} Hiſt. Lit. Reform, pars iii. and the vaſt OPTI of n in be ow volumes ; 


of Monimenta medii ævi. Gotting. 1757. 
; The. authors; I have quoted enumerate the vices of * 1 When they: ventured | 


upon crimes, they would not be ſcrupulous with reſpect to the decorum of behaviour, 
' Accordingly their negle& of the decent conduct ſuitable to their profeſſion, ſeems to 
have given great offence, | In order to illuſtrate this I ſhall tranſcribe one paſſage, 
becauſe it is taken not from any author whoſe profeſfed purpoſe it was to deſcribe the 
improper conduct of the clergy ; and who from prejudice or artifice may be ſuppoſed to 
aggravate the charge apainſt them. The Emperor Charles IV. in a letter to the arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, A. D. 1359. exhorting him to reform the diſorders of the clergy, thus 
expreſſes himſelf: © De. Chriſti patrimonio, ludos, baſtiludia & torneamenta exercent; 
habitum militarem cum prætextis aureis & argenteis geſlant, & calceos militares; ; comam 
& barbam notriant, & nihil quod ad vitam & ordinem ecclefiaſticum ſpectat, oſtendunt. 
Militaribus ſe duntaxat & ſecularibus actibus, vita & moribus, in ſuæ ſalutis diſpendium, & 
generale populi ſcandalum, immiſcent. Codex * Anecdotorum, Pe Ya 


Fetd;Gudenam, 410. 1 vol. ii. p. 438. 
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magiſtrate, under forms of government extremely irregular Book II. 
and turbulent, made it neceſſary to relax the rigonr of juſtice, 
and upon payment of a certain fine or compoſition, preſcribed 
by law, to remit farther puniſhment, even of the moſt atrocious 

crimes. The court of Rome, always attentive to the means of 
augmenting its revenues, imitated this practice, and by a pre- 

poſterous accommodation of it to religious concerts, granted 

its pardons to ſuch tranſgreſſors as gave a ſum of money in order 

to purchaſe them. As the idea of a compoſition for crimes was 

then. familiar; this ſtrange traffick was ſo far from ſhocking 
mankind, that it foon became general; and to prevent any im- 

poſition in carrying it on, the officers of the Roman chancery 

publiſhed a book, containing the preciſe ſum to be exacted for 

the pardon of every particular ſin. A deacon guilty of murder was 
abſolved for twenty crowns. A biſhop or abbot might aſſaſſinate 

for three hundred livres. Any eccleſtaſtic might commit unclean- 

neſs, thou gh with the moſt aggravating circumſtances, for the 

third part of that ſum. Even ſuch ſhocking crimes, as occur 

ſeldom in- human life, and perhaps exiſt only in the impure 
imagination of a caſuiſt, were taxed at a very moderate rate. 

When a more regular and perfect mode of diſpenſing juſtice 

came to be introduced into civil courts, the praQtice of paying a 
compoſition for crimes went gradually into diſuſe ; and mankind 

having acquired more accurate notions concerning religion and 
morality, the conditions on which the court of Rome beſtowed 

its pardons appeared impious, and were conſidered as one great, 

ſource of eccleſiaſtical corruption *. 


x Faſcicul. Rer, rg Fug. 1. 355+ J. G. Schelhornii Anon Literar. Francof, 
1725. vol. ii. 369. Diction. de +. pp Artic. Banck & Toppios. Taxa Cancellar, 
Romanæ, Edit. Francf. * ons: 4 - 
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Tuts degeneracy of manners among the clergy might, per- 
haps, have been tolerated with greater indulgenee, if their 


tant wealth of exorbitam riches and power had not enabled them at the ſame 


the church, 


— 


particularly in 
Germany, 


time, to oppreſs all other orders of men. It is the genius of 
ſuperſtition, fond of whatever is pompous or grand, to ſet no 
bounds to its liberality towards perſons whom it eſteems ſacred, 
and to think its expreſſions of regard defeQive unleſs it hath 
raiſed them to the heighth of wealth and authority. Hence 
flowed the extenſive revenues and juriſdiction poſſeſſed by 
the church in every country of Europe, and which were 
become intolerable to the laity from whoſe undiſcerning bounty 
they were at het derived. ef 


THe burden, Wiener of ecclef aſtical A had fallen 
with ſuch peculiar weight on the Germans, as rendered them, 
though naturally exempt from levity, and tenacious of their 
ancient cuſtoms, more inclinable than any people in Europe 
to liſten to thoſ? who called on them to aſſert their liberty. 
During the long conteſts between the Popes and Emperors 
concerning the right of inveſtiture, and the wars which theſe 
occaſioned, moſt of the confiderable German ecclefiaſtics joined 
the papal faction; and while engaged in rebellion againſt the 
head of the Empire, they ſeized the Imperial revenues, and 


_ uſurped the Imperial juriſdiction within their own dioceſes. 


Upon the re-eftabliſhment of tranquillity, they Mill retained 


theſe uſurpations, as if by the length of an unjuſt poſſeſſion they 
had acquired a legal right to them. -- The Emperors, too feeble 


to wreſt them out of their hands, were obliged to grant them 
fiefs of theſe vaſt territories, and they enjoyed all the immuni- 


ties and honours which belonged to feudal barons. By means 


of 19 many W and abbots in Germany were not only 
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ecelefieies, but princes, and their character and manners par- Book II. 
took more of the licence, too frequent among the latter, than of — 
the ſanctity which became the former 94 5 1 


TuE unſettled ſtate of government in Germany, and the fre- where the ; 
gy uiurpe 


quent wars to which that country was expoſed, contributed a great part 
in another manner towards aggrandizing Eccleſiaſtics. The hong 1322 
only property during theſe times of anarchy which enjoyed 
ſecurity from the oppreſſion of the great, or the ravages of war, 

was that which belonged to the church. This was owing, not 

only to the great reverence for the ſacred character prevalent in | 

thoſe ages, but to a ſuperſtitious dread of the ſentence of excom- 
munication, which the clergy were ready to denounce againſt all 

who invaded their poſſeſſions. Many obſerving this, made a 
ſurrender of their lands to eccleſiaſtics, and conſenting to hold 
them in fee of the church, obtained as its vaſſals a degree of 

ſafety, which without this device they were unable to procure. 

By ſuch an increaſe of the number of their vaſſals, the power of 
eceleſiaſtics received a real and permanent Augmen tation; and 

as lands, held in fee by the limited tenures common in thoſe 
ages, often returned to the perſons on whom the fief depended, 
confiderable additions were made in this Fa to the e of 


the clergy* . 
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their own perſons, was ſtill greater than that which they diſ- nities o 
played in ſecuring their poſſeſſions; ; and their efforts to attain it nnn 
were ſtill more ſucceſsful. As they were conſecrated tothe prieſtly 

office with much outward ſolemnity; were diſtinguiſhed from 

the reſt of mankind by a peculiar dreſs and manner of life; and 


F. Paul, Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſt. denden p- 107. "x 4 F. Paul, Hiſl. of 
. Benef. P- 66. Boulaiavilliers, Etat de France, rom, [64-4 Lond. 1737- : 
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Book H. et hls order many privileges which do ct 
—— other Chriſtians, they naturally became the objects of exceſſive 


veneration. As a ſuperſtitious ſpirit ſpread, they were. regard- 
ed as beings of a ſuperior ſpecies to the profane laity, whom 


it would be impious to try by the ſame laws, or to ſubject to the 


fame puniſhments. This exemption from civil juriſdiction, 


granted at firft to ecclefiaſtics, as a mark of reſpect, they ſoon 


claimed as a point of right. This valuable immunity of the 


prieſthood is aſſerted, not only in the decrees of Popes and coun- 
cils, but was confirmed in the moſt ample form by many of the 


greateſt Emperors?. As long as the clerical character remained, 


the perſon of an. eccleſiaſtic was facred; and unleſs he were 
degraded from his office, the unhallowed hand of the civil judge 
durſt not touch bim. But 25 -the Power of degradation was 


obtaining och a ſentence, ee be ee offenders of A 
impunity. Many aſſumed the clerical character for no other 
reaſon, than that it might ſcreen them from the puniſhment: 
which their actions deſerved The German: nobles. complained: 


loudly, that theſe. anointed malefactors, as they call them,, ſel- 


dom ſufferod capitally, even · for the maſt. atrocious crimes; and 


| their independence on the ervil: magiſtrate is often mentioned in 


Their en- 


croachments 


on the juriſ- 


diction oſ the 
lauy, 


their remonſtrances, as a privilege equally. pernicious. to ſociety; 
and to eee —_ 54 


WII the dergy aſſerted the Ge peng 4. W 
with ſo much zeal, they made eontinual eneroachments upon 
thofe df the Jaity. Alb cauſes relative to matrimony, to teſta- 


ments, do ufury, do ſegitimaey ef birth; a8 Wee . 
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concerned" eccleſiaſtical revenues, were thought to be ſo con- Book IL 
nected with religion, that they could be tried only in the ſpiri- 
tual courts. Not ſatisfied with this ample juriſdiction, which 
extended to one half of the ſubjects which give riſe to litigation 
among men, the clergy, with wonderful induſtry, and by a thou- 
and inventions, endeavoured to draw all other cauſes into their 
own courts*; and as they had engroſſed the whole learning 
known in the dark ages, the ſpiritual Judges were commonly 1o- 
far ſuperior in knowledge and abilities to thoſe employed in the 
fecular courts, that the people at firft favoured any ftretch that 
was made to bring their affairs under the cognizance of a judi- 
eature, on the deciſions of which they could rely with ſuperior 
confidence. T hus the intereſt of the church, and the inclination 
of the people, concurring to elude the nen of the lay- 
magiſtrate, ſoon reduced it almoſt to nothing*, By means of 
this, -vaſt Power accrued -to eccleſiaſtics, and no inconſiderable: 
addition was made to their revenue by the ſums paid in thoſe 


ages to ſuch as adminiſtered juſtice, 
Tur penalty by which the ſpirit ritual bwin their en | Then 
_ emects Of ipi- 


tences, added to them great weight and terror. The cenſure” rinulcenfurers 
of excommunication was inſtituted: originally for preſerving the 
purity of the church; that obſtinate offenders, whoſe impious: 
tenets or profane liyes were a. reproach to Chriſtianity; might 

be cut off from the ſociety of the faithful: This, ecclefiaſtics.did 

not .ſcraple to:convert into ap engine fon promoting their own 
power, and inflicted it on. the moſt frivolous occaſions. Who- 
ever deſpiſed any of their deciſions, even concerning civil mat- 
ters, immediately ineurred this dreadful cenſure, which not 
only excluded them from all the * of a Chriſtian, but: 


— 
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Book II. deprived them of their rights as men and citizens“; and the 
| | —— gread of this rendered even the moſt fierce and turbulent ſpirits 
1 27 obſequious to the authority of the church. ey 


The devices - Maw did the clergy negle the proper methods of preſerving the 
ofecclefatico wealth and power which they had acquired with ſuch induſtry 
uſurpations. and addreſs. The poſſeſſions of the church, being conſecrated 

to God, were declared to be unalienable; ſo that the funds of a 
ſociety. which was daily gaining, and could never loſe, grew to 
be immenſe. In Germany, it was computed that the eccleſiaſtics 
had got into their hands more than one half of the national pro- 
perty*. In other nations, the proportion varied; but the ſhare 
belonging to the church was every where prodigious. Theſe 
vaſt poſſeſſions were not ſubje& to the burdens impoſed on the 
lands of the Jaity. The German clergy were exempted by law 
from all taxes; and if, on any extraordinary emergence, Eccle- 
ſiaſtics were pleaſed to grant any aid towards ſupplying the publick 
exigencies, this was conſidered as a free gift flowing from their 
own generoſity, which the civil magiſtrate had no title to 
demand, far leſs to exact. In conſequence of this ſtrange ſole- 
ciſm in government, the laity in Germany had the mortification 


to find themſelves loaded with exceſſive impoſitions, becauſe 


thoſe who poſſeſſed the greateſt property were freed from any 
obligation to Tapper” or to defend the ſtate, 
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TheGermin GkIE Vous, however, as the exbrbitant wealth and nume- 


eccleſiaſlics 3 4 F< 7075 | a | 
moſtly fo- Tous privileges of the clerical order were to the other members 


— of the Germanick body, they would have reckoned it ſome miti- 
gation of the evil, if theſe had been poſſeſſed only by eceleſiaſtics 


— 
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reſiding among themſelves, who would: have been less apt to 
make an improper uſe of their riches, or to exerciſe their rights 
with unbecoming rigour. But the biſhops of Rome having early 
put in a claim, the boldeſt that ever human ambition ſuggeſted, 
of being ſupreme and infallible heads of the Chriſtian church; ; they, 
by their profound policy and unwearied perſeverance, by their 
addreſs in availing themſelves of every circumſtance which 
occurred, by taking advantage of the ſuperſtition of ſome 
Princes, of the neceſſities of others, and of the credulity of the 
people, at length eſtabliſhed their pretenſions in oppoſition 


both to the intereſt and common ſenſe of mankind. Germany | 


was the country which theſe Eccleſiaſtical ſovereigns governed 
with moſt abſolute authority. They excommunicated and depo- 
ſed ſome of its moſt illuſtrious Emperors, and excited their ſub- 
jeQs, their miniſters, and even their children to take arms againſt 


them. Amidſt theſe conteſts, the Popes continually extended 


their own immunities, and ſpoiled the ſecular Princes of their 
moſt valuable prerogatives, and' the German church felt all the 


rigour of that oppreſſion which flows from ſabjetion to 


foreign Fe and foreign exaQions. 1 


111 
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THE right of FOUR TEL benefices, ONE the {Bk uſurped . * 


during that period of confuſion, was an acquiſition of great impor 
tance, and exalted the eccleſiaſtical Power upon, the ruins of the, 
temporal. The Emperors and other princes of Germany had, 


long been in poſſeſſion of this right, and it ſerved. to increaſe both 


the F ope. 


their authority and their revenue. But by wreſling i it out. of or 


their hands, the Popes were enabled to fill the Empire with their 


own creatures; they accuſtomed a great body of every prince” 8. | 


ſubjecs to pen not upon him but upon the Roman ſee; they 
beſtowed the richeſt benefices i in every country upon ſtrangers, 


and 
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and drained their; wealth to ſupply the hmxury of « e 
court. Even the patience of the moſt ſuperſtitious ages muti«: 
nied under ſuch oppreſſion; and ſo loud and frequent were the 
complaints and murmurs of the Gertnans, that the Popes, afraid 
of irritating them too far, conſented, contrary to their uſual 
practice, to abate ſomewhat of their pretenſions, and to reſt 
ſatisfied with the right of nomination to thoſe benefices which. 
happened to fall vacant during ſix months in the year, leaving 
the diſpoſal of the remainder to the princes and chey _ 


patrons *. 


Bur the court of Rome eafily found expedients for elading. 
an agreement which put ſuch reſtraints. on its power. The 
practice of reſerving certain benefices in every country to the: 
Pope's immediate nomination, which had been long known, 
and often complained of, was extended far beyond its antient 
bounds, All the benefices poſſeſſed by Cardinals, or any of the 
numerous officers in the Roman court; thoſe held by perſons 
who happened to die at Rome, or within forty miles of that ety 
on their; Journey to or from it; thoſe which, became vacant by. 
tranſlation, with many others, were included in that number; 
and Julius II. and Leo ſtretching the matter to the utmoſt, often 
collated to benefices where the right of reſervation had not been 
declared, on pretence of having mentally reſerved this privilege 


to thejnſclves,. The right of reſervation, however, even with 
this extenſion, had certain limits, as it could be exerciſed only 
where the benefice was actually vacant ; and therefore, in order 
to render the exertion of papal power unbounded, expectative 
Fraces, or mandates nominating a perſon to ſucceed to a benefice. 
upon the firſt N ant ſhould mung were brought i into 
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Ee n theſe, Germany was filled Wich perſous 
depending on the court of Rome, from which it received theſe 


reverſionary grants; princes were defrauded, in a great degree, 
of their prerogatives, and the rights of lay-patrons were _ 


e and rendered almoſt entirely vain *. 


- * ; 


%< 
Tk manner in which theſe extraordinary powers were exer- 


ciſed, rendered chem ill more odious and intolerable. The 
avarice and extortion of the court of Rome were become exceſ- 


ſive almoſt to a proverb. The ſale of 'benefices was fo notorious 
that no pains were taken to conceal, or to diſguiſe it. Com- 


panies of merchants openly purchaſed the benefices of different 
diftrifts.in Germany from the Pope's miniſters, and retailed them 
at an advanced price. Pious men beheld with deep regret 
theſe fimoniacal -tranſaQtions, ſo -unwerthy/the miniſters of a 
chriſtian church; while -politicians complained of the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by be reren er of ſo . wealth in that een 


Y 


Tux ome inked, which PR ANT "i drew by its ſated 


and legal impoſitions from all the countries that acknowledged 
its authority, — conſiderable, that it is not ſtrange that they 
murmured at the ſmalleſt addition made to them by unneceſſary 


or illicit means. Every eceleſiaſtical perſon, upon his admiſſion to 
His benefice, paid annats or one year rent of his living to the Pope, 


and as that tax was exacted with great tigour, its amount was 


Prodigious. To this muſt be added the frequent demands made 


by the Popes of free- gifts from, the elergy, together with the 
1 levies of Youths. Upon: eee beneßaes, an 


cn Gem. 521. Faſeic. Rer, Eapet: 55020 Gold. Cons. 1 301. 
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Boox II. pretence of expeditions againſt the Turks, ſeldom. intended, or | 
— carried into execution; and from the whole, the vaſt proportion | 
of the revenues of the church which flowed continually to Homg, 


be eſtimated. : of. F 5 Is . — * * # £ "= et P - 
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The nked Sven? were the diſſolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, and 
— power, and privileges of the clergy before the reformation ; - 
* ſuch the oppreſſive rigour of that dominion which the Popes had 
eſtabliſhed over the chriſtian world; and ſuch the ſentiments 
concerning them that prevailed 1 in Germany, at the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century. Nor has this ſketch been copied from 
the controverſial writers of that age, Who, in the heat of 
diſputation, may be ſuſpected of having exaggerated the errors, 
or of having miſrepreſented the conduct of that church which 
they laboured to overturn; it is formed upon more authentick 
evidence, upon the memorials and remonſtrances of the Imperial 
_ diets, coolly enumerating the grievances under which the Empire 
groaned, | in order to obtain the redreſs of them. Diſſatisfaction 
muſt have riſen to a great height among the people, when theſe 
grave aſſemblies expreſſed themſelves with ſuch acrimony; and 
if they demanded the abolition of theſe enormities with ſo much 
vehemence, the people, we may be aſſured, uttered their fenti- 


ments ann HIS in bolder and more e virulent nnen, 1 


4 Tz - „ : 4144 T4 


Mew — Toi men thus TEN r ſhaking off he _—y Luther dad: 
Lacher? + ed himſelf with certainty of ſueceſs. As they had long felt its 
pinion, eight, and born it with impatience, they liſtened with joy to the 
- firſt propoſal for procuring | deliverance.” Hence proceeded the 
fond and eager reception that his doctrines met with, and the rapiy 5 
dity with which they ſpread over all the provinces of Germai 7 
| ren the. impetudſity and hierceneſs'6f Luther's ſpirit; his con- 
Pin Bons, and the ce And 


conmpt 


and to tole - 
rate his de- 


* 


con tempt Köper he cles all why differed from him, which, Boox' IL 
in ages of greater moderation and refinement; have been rec. ——— 
koned defects in the character of that reformer, did not appeaer 
exceſſive to his contemporaries, whoſe minds were ſtrongly agi- 

tated by thoſe intereſting controverſies which he carried on, and 

who had themſelves endured the rigout of papal tyranny, and 

ſeen the corruptions in the church againſt which he exclaimed. 


Non were they greatly offended at that groſs ſcurrility with 

which his polemical writings are filled, or at the low buffoonery 

he ſometimes introduces into his graveſt diſcourſes. No diſpute 

was managed in thoſe rude times without a large portion of the 
former, and the latter was common, even on the moſt folemn 
occaſions, and in treating the moſt ſacred ſubjeQs. So far were 
either of them from doing hurt to his cauſe, that invective and 
ridicule had ſome effect, as well as more laudable arguments, in 
expoſing the errors of popery, a0 in ne n to 

. them. C | 
Beste al theſe cauſes of Luther's rapid daes *** The effect of 
Ben the nature of his enterprize, and the juncture at which he e 
: undertook it, he reaped advantage from ſome foreign and adven- -w pd , 6 


-  titious circumſtances, the beneficial influence of which none of 3 


his forerunners in the ſame courſe had enjoyed. Among theſe 
may be reckoned the invention of the art of printing, about half 
a century before his time; By this fortanate diſcovery, the faci- 
lity of acquiring and of propagating knowledge, was wonder- 
fully increaſed, and Luther's books, which muſt otherwiſe have 
Made their way ſlowly and with uncertainty into diſtant coun- 


tries, ſpread at once all over Europe. Nor were they read only 475 


by the rich and the Jearned, who alone had 1 to books before | 
51. „„ „ 
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4 
Shan IE. tha invention; they got into dhe Hands of the people, who, upon 


„ this appeal to them as judges, ventured to examine and to reject 


And of the 
revival of 
learning. 


many doctrines, which they had formerly been ien (a 
ras without being n to 2 hem. | 


Tue revival bf len at the fame period was 2 cireum- 
ſtance extremely friendly to che Reformation. The ſtady of 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors, and the difcovery of that 
liberal and found knowledge which they contain, rouzed the 
human mind from the profound lethargy in whack it had been 
funk during ſeveral centurdes. Mankind ſeen, at that period, to 


have tecovered the pewers'of ifquirting and of thinking, facuk- 


ties of whith they had long loſt the ufey and fond of the acqui- 
fition, they cxercifed them with great boldneſs upon all ſubjects. 
They were not now afraid of entering an uncommom path; or 
of embracing a new opinion; Novelty appears, at this time, 
rather to have been a recommendation ts a doctrine; and inſtead 


of being ſtartled when the daring hand of Luther drew aſide, 
or tore the veil which covered eſtabliſhed errors, the genius of 
Luther, though A 


the age applauded and aided the attempt. 
ſtranger to elegance in taſte or eompoſition, Zealouſly promoted. 


conſiderable knowledge both in the Hebrew and Greek tongues: 
Melancthon, and ſome other of his diſeiples, were eminent pro- 
ficients in the polite arts; and as the ſame barbarous monks, 


who oppoſed the introduction of learning into Germany, ſet: 
themſelves with equal fierteneſs. againſt Luther's opinions; and: 


declared the good reception of the one to be the effect of the pro- 
greſs which the other had made, the eauſe of learning and of the: 


Reformation came to be. conſidered as cloſely connected, and, in 
4: : | ; . r A . 55 | every. 


the cultivation of ancient literature; and ſenſible of its being. 
neceſſary in ftudying the ſeriptures, he himſelf had acquired 


J won ne died LIES 


* TraT bold ſpirit of raquizy, ach the 3 
_ excited in Europe, was ſo favohrabig to the Reformation, that 
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ſuperiority. Erudition, induſtry, accutacy of ſentiment; purity 


of compoſition, and even wit and raillery, were wholly on their 
fide, and triumphed with caſe over Hlternte monks, whoſe rude 

arguments, expreſſed in a perplexed and barbarous ſtile, were 
found infufficient for the defence of a ſyſtem, the errors of which, 
alk the art and ingenuity of its later and 1 more learned, ieee 


have not been able to-pallate.. als 11. 


P 


Luther was aided in his progreſs, and mankind were prepared 
to embrace his doctrines, by perſons who did not wiſh ſuceefs. 


to his undertaking, The greater part of the ingenious men 
who applied to the ſtudy of ancient literature, towards the cloſe 


of the fifteenth century, and the deginning of the fixteenth, 
though they had: no intention, and perhaps no-with; to overturn 


the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religion, had diſcovered the abfurdity 


of many tenets and prattices: authorized by the church, and 
perceived the fattity of - thoſe arguments, hy which illiterate 
monks endeavouted-to defend them. Their contempt of theſe 
advocates for the received errors, led them frequently to expoſe 
the opinions which they ſupported, and to ridicule their opinions 
with the utmoſt freedom and ſeverity. By this men were pre 
pared for the more ſerious attacks made upon them by Luther. 
and their reverence both for the dectrines and perſons againſt: 
whom hbinveighed, was eonſiderably abate, This was- partieu- 
larly the caſe in Germany. When the firſt attempts were made 
to revive a taſte for ancient learning in that country, the Ecele- 


fiaſtics there, who were ſtill more ignorant than their brethren 


on the other ide of ou * ſet themſelves to oppoſeits progreſs 
0 . 8 | with: 
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every country, had the ſame friends and dessen eee Mike Boox- H. 
enabled the reformers to carry on che cbnteſt at firſt; with great ID. 
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Wich more active 22215 and the patrons of the new ſtudies, i in 

return, attacked them with greater violence. In the writings | 

of Redchlia, Hutten, and the other revivers of learning in Ger- 

: many, the corruptions of the church of Rome are cenſured with 

an acrimony of ſtyle, little n to that of Weck bine 
. 5 


Front the fame cauſe: DEER che S ent ſtrictures of 
Eraſmus upon the errors of the church, as well as upon the 
ignorance and vices of the clergy. His reputation and autho- 
rity were ſo high in Europe at the beginning of the ſixteenth | 
| century, and his works were read with ſuch univerſal admira- 
tion, that the effect of theſe deſerves to be mentioned as one of 
the circumſtances, which contributed moſt confiderably towards 
Luther's fucceſs. Eraſmus, having been deſtined for the church, 
and trained up in the knowledge of 'Eccleſtaſtical literature, 
applied himſelf more to theological inquiries than any of -the 
revivers of learning in that age. His acute judgment and vaſt 
erudition, enabled him to: diſcover many errors, both in the doc- 
trine and worſhip of the Romiſh church. Some of theſe he 
confuted with great ſolidity of reaſoning, and force of eloquence. 
Others he treated as objects of ridieule, and turned againſt them 
that irreſiſtable torrent of popular and ſatirical wit, of which he 
| had the command. There was ſearce any opinion or practice f 
the Romiſh church which Luther endeavoured to reform, but ; 
What had been previouſſy animadyerted upon by Eraſmus, 
and had afforded. him ſubject either of cenſure or of raillery. 
When Luther firſt began his attack upon the chureh, Eraſmus 
Leemed to, applaud. flis conduct; he courted the friendſhip of 


Z ſeveral. of his 0 pe and e po 5 and condemned the Wa 
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a: ſyſtem 1 3 and obſcure. "He te him i in 
endeavouring to. turn the attention of men to the 9 8 the 
holy ſcriptures, as the Nx, ſtandard of dae truth“. 3 


. Varro U 8 W HS 3 prevented Ee from 


. 


holding the ſame cqurſe with Luther. The natural timidity of 


„ 3.” a 


his temper ;. his want. of that, force of mind which alone can 
Prompt. a man to af ume the character of 2 a reformer"; his excel- 
ſive. deference for perſons i in high ſtation; ; his dread = losing the 
penſions and 0 other emoluments which their liberality,] had confer- 
red. upon him; his extreme love of peace, and hopes of reform- 
ing abuſes. gradually, and by gentle methods; all concurred in 


determining him to repreſs and to moderate the zeal, with which 
he had once been animated againſt the errors of the church; and 


to aſſume the character of a mediator between Luther and his 
opponents. But though Eraſmus ſoon began to cenſure Luther 


AS. too daring. and impetiſous, and was at laſt prevailed, upon. to 


write againſt him, he muſt, nevertheleſs, be conſidered 'as' his 
forerunner and auxiliary in this war upon the church. He 


firſt ſcattered the ſeeds, which Luther cheriſhed and brought ts 
: ST 5 . and wer cenlijſs, prepared a . 
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the effe& of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written every | ing in the mot , 
unexceptionable manner, I had no inclination to die for the ſake of troth. ivery man bam 


not the courage requiſite to make a martyr; and I am afraid, that if I were put to the trial, 


1 ſhould imitate St. Peter,” Epiſt. Eraſmi 1 of Eraſm, vol, en 
x Ju Lil of l, vol. i. P. 258. 


x $eckend, kd. i. p. 40, a" I . 
* Vonder Hardt. Hiſtor, Literar, Reform. pars vi. Gesdes. Hig Evang. M 
1 Etaſmus himſelf is candid enough ta abel this: © Luther, ſays he, bas 
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» Wet n ber Thins ie stkees end ore Men adhs In this light 
m appeared to the zealous defenders of the Romith church 
An his on times eee eee eee 


G 


IN this long enumeration of the circumſtances which com- 
bined in favouring the progreſs of Luther's opinions, or in 
weakening the reſiſtande of his adverſaries, I have avoided enter- 
ing into any diſcuſſion of the. theological doctrines of popery, | 
a have not attempted to ſhew how repugnant they are to the 

irit of Chriſtianity, and how deſtitute of any foundation in 
8 in the word of God, or in the practice of the primitive 
church, leaving theſe topics entirely to eccleſiaſtical hiſtoriang, 
to whoſe province they peculiarly belong. But when we add 
the effect of thele religious conſiderations to the influence of 
Political cauſes, it is obvious that the united operation of both 
on the human mind, mult have been Tudden and irreſiſtible. 
A And though, to Luther*s contem who were too near 
perhaps to the ſcene, or too deeply intereſted in it, to trace 

cauſes with accuracy, or to examine them with coolneſs, the 

rapidity with which his opinions ſpread appeared to be ſo unac- 

countable, that ſomg e them imputed it to a certain uncommon 

and malignant po ſition of the ſtars, which ſcattered the ſpirit of 
giddineſs and innovation over the world, it is evident, that their 
 , ©  ducceſs was the natural effect of many powerful cauſes prepared 

a * by peculiar providence, and. happily conſpiring to that end. 
4 bk 7 to inveſtigate theſe canes, and to throw light on 
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an event fo ſingular and important, will not, perhaps, be deemed Book K. % 
an unneceſſary digreffion,—T return from it to the courſe of * 


the hiſtory. 
Tx Diet at Worms conducted its deliberations with that ſlow Proceedings 3 
formality peculiar to ſuch afſemblies. Much time was ſpent in - © "EK 


eſtabliſhing ſome regulations with regard to the internal police 
of the Empire. The juriſdiction of the Imperial chamber was 
confirmed, and the forms of its proceeding rendered more fixed 
and regular. A council of regency was appointed to aſſiſt Fer- 
dinand in the government of the Empire during his brother's 
abſence; which, from the extent of the Emperor's dominions, and 
the multiplicity of his affairs, was an event that might be frequently 
expected. The ſtate of religion was then taken into conſide- 
ration. There were not wanting ſome plauſible reaſons which 
might have induced Charles to have declared himſelf the protec- 


The Empe- 
tor of Luther's cauſe, or at leaſt to have connived at its progreſs. ror's e 


If he had poſſeſſed no other dominions but thoſe which belonged with pag 
to him in Germany, and no other crown beſides the Imperial, 
he might have been diſpoſed perhaps to favour a man, who aſſerted 

fo boldly the privileges and immunities for which the Empire 
had ſtruggled fo long with the Popes. But the vaſt and dan- 
gerous ſchemes which Francis I. was forming againſt him, made 

it neceſſary for him to regulate his conduct by views more exten- py 
ſive than thoſe which would have ſuited a German prince; and | £0 * 
it being of the utmoſt importance to ſecure the Pope's friend- | 
ſhip, this determined him to treat Luther with great ſeverity, „ 
as the moſt effectuãl method of ſoothing Leo into a concurrencgne w» 


— 


V pont. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. Lib, viii. c. 11. p. 195. Pfeffel Abregẽ Chronol. p. 598. | 5 . 
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Bor ll with his meaſures. His eagerneſs to accompliſh this, rendered 
= kim"not unwilling to gratify the Papal legates in Germany, 


He is ſum- 
moned to ap- 


His undaunted 


His reception 
at Worms, 


who inſiſted that, without any delay or formal deliberation, the 
diet ought to condemn a man whom the Pope had already 
excommunicated as an incorrigible heretick. Such an abrupt 
manner of proceeding, however, being deemed unprecedented 
and unjuſt by the members of the diet, they made a point of 
Luther's appearing in perſon, and declaring whether he adhered 
or not to thoſe opinions, which had drawn upon him the cen- 
ſures of the church. Not only the Emperor, but all the princes ' 
through whole territories he had to paſs, granted him a ſafe- 
conduct; and Charles wrote to him at the ſame time, requiring 
his immediate attendance on the diet, and renewing his promiſes 
of protection from any injury or violence. Luther did not heſi- 
tate one moment about yielding obedience, and ſet out for Worms 
attended by the herald who had brought the Emperor's letter 
and ſafe· conduct. While on his journey, many of his friends, 
whom the fate of Huſs, under ſimilar circumſtances, and not- 
withſtanding the ſame ſecurity of an Imperial ſafe-conduR, 
filled with ſollicitude, adviſed and intreated him not to ruſh 
wantonly into the midſt of danger. But Luther, ſuperior to 
ſuch terrors, ſilenced them with this reply, © I am lawfully 
called,” faid he, © to appear in that city, and thither will I go 
in the name of the Lord, though as many devils as there are 


tiles on the houſes, were there combined againſt me“. 


Tur reception he met with at Worms, was ſuch as he might 
have reckoned a full reward of all his labours, if vanity and 
the love of applauſe had been the principles by which he was 


P P, Mart, 4, t Luth. Oper. ii. 1017 ; 9 Luth. Oper. i. 412. 
influenced, 
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influenced. Greater crowds aſſembled to, behold him, than had 
red at the Emperor s publick entry; his apartments were 
daily filled with princes and perſonages of the higheſt rank *, 
and he was treated with all the reſpect paid to thoſe who poſſeſs 
the power of directing the underſtanding and ſentiments of 
other men; an homage, more ſincere, as well as more flatter- 
ing, than any which pre- eminence in birth or condition can com- 
mand. At his appearance before the diet, he behaved with 
great decency, and with equal firmneſs. He readily acknow- 
ledged an exceſs of vehemence and acrimony in his controver- 
ſial writings, but refuſed to retract his opinions unleſs he were 
convinced of their falſhood ; or to conſent to their being tried by 
any other rule than the word of God. When neither threats 
nor entreaties could prevail on him to depart from this reſolu- 
tion, ſome of the eccleſiaſtics propoſed to imitate the example 


of the council of Conſtance, and by puniſhing the author of this 


peſtilent hereſy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 


church at once from ſuch an evil. But the members of the diet 
refuſing to expoſe the German integrity to freſh reproach by 
a ſecond violation of publick faith; and Charles being no 
leſs unwilling to bring a ſtain upon the beginning of his admi- 
niſtration by ſuch an ignominious action, Luther was permitted 


to depart in ſafety *. A few days after he left the city, a ſevere 
edi& was publiſhed in the Emperor's name, and by authority of 
the diet, depriving him as an obſtinate and excommunicated” | 
criminal of all the privileges he enjoyed as a ſubject of the Em- 


pire, forbidding any prince to harbour or protect him, and 
requiring all to concur in ſeizing his perſon as ſoon as the term 


{pecified in his fafe-condu&t was e : 


2 * Luth. Oper. ii. 414. F. Paul, Hit of 3 N13. 
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Bur this rigorous decree had no conſiderable effect, the exe- 
cation of it being prevented partly by the multiplicity of occu- 
pations which the commotions in Spain, and the wars in Italy 
and the Low Countries, created to the Emperor; and partly by 
a prudent precaution employed by the Elector of Saxony, 
Luther's faithful patron. As Luther, on his return from Worms, 
was paſſing near Altenſtein in Thuringia, a number of horſemen 
in maſks ruſhed ſuddenly out of a wood, where the Elector had 
appointed them to lie in wait for him, and ſurrounding his com 
pany, carried him, after diſmiſſing all his attendants, to Wart- 


burg, a ſtrong caſtle not far diſtant. There the Elector ordered 


kim to be ſupplied with every thing neceſſary or agreeable, but 
the place of his retreat was carefully concealed, until upon a 
change in the political ſituation of Europe, the fury of the 
preſent ſtorm againſt him began to abate. In this ſolitude, where 
he remained nine months, and which he frequently called his 
Patmos, after the name of chat iſland to which the apoſtle John 
was baniſhed, he exerted his uſual vigour and induſtry in 
defence of his doctrines, or in confutation of his adverſaries, 
publiſhing ſeveral treatiſes, which revived the ſpirit of his fol- 
lowers, aſtoniſlied to a great degree, and' diſheartened at the 
ſudden diſappearance of their leader. ; 


DuRIN G. his confinement, his opinions continued to gain 


ground, acquiring the aſcendant in almoſt every city of Saxony. 


At this time, the Auguſtinians of Wittemberg, with the appro- 
bation. of the univerfity, and the connivance of the Elector, 
ventured upon the firſt ſtep towards an alteration. in the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of publick worſhip, by aboliſhing the celebration: 
of private maſſes, and by giving the cup as 'well as the bread: 


to the laity in adminiſtring the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 


. 


WHATEVER: 
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WHATEVER conſolation the courage and ſucceſs of his . Book II. 
ciples, or the progreſs of his doctrines in his own country afford- fe 


ed Luther in his retreat, he there received information of two 2 of 


Paris con- 


events which conſiderably damped his joy, as they ſeemed to lay demning 
inſuperable obſtacles in the way of propagating his principles — 
in che two moſt powerful Kingdoms of Europe. One was, a 
folemn decree, condemning his opinions, publiſhed- by the uni- 
verſity of Paris, the moſt ancient, and at that time the moſt 
reſ) pectable of the learned ſocieties in Europe. The other was, 
the anſwer written to his book concerning the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity by Henry VIII. of England. That young monarch, hav- Henry VIII. 
ing been educated under the eye of a ſuſpicious father, who, in hem: 66. 
order to prevent his attending to buſineſs, kept him occupied in 
the ſtudy of literature, ſtill retained a greater love of learnin g. 
and ſtronger habits of application to it, than are common among 
Princes of ſo active a diſpoſition, and ſueh violent paſſions; and 
being ambitious of acquiring glory of every kind, as well as 
zealouſly attached to the Romiſh church, and highly exaſperated. 
againſt Luther, who had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite 
author, with great contempt, he did not think it enough to- 
exert his royal authority in oppoſing the opinions of the reformer, , 
but reſolved likewiſe to combat them with ſcholaſtic weapons. 
With this view he publiſhed his treatiſe on the Seven Sacra- 
ments, which, though forgotten at preſent; as books of contro=- - 
verſy always are, when the qecafion that produced them is paſt, 
is not deſtitute of polemical ingenuity and acuteneſs, and was 
repreſented by the flattery of his courtiers to be a work of ſuch: 
wonderful ſcience and learning, as exalted him no leſs above other 
authors in merit, than he was diſtinguiſfied among them by his 
rank. The Pope, to whom it was preſented with the greateſt 
n in full confiſtoty, ſpoke of it i ſuch. terms, as if it had 

9, been: 
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been dictated by immediate inſpiration ; and as a teſtimony of 
the gratitude of the church for his extraordinary zeal, conferred 
on him the title of Defender of the Faith, an appellation which 
Henry ſoon forfeited in the opinion of thoſe from whom he 
derived it, and which is ſtill the title of his ſucceſſors, though 
the avowed enemies of thoſe opinions, by contending for which 
he merited that honourable diſtinction. Luther, who was not 


overawed either by the authority of the Univerſity, or the dig- 


nity of the Monarch, ſoon publiſhed his animadverſions on both 
in a ſtile no leſs vehement and ſevere than he would have uſed 


in confuting his meaneſt antagoniſt. This indecent boldneſs, 


inſtead of ſhocking his contemporaries, was conſidered by them 


as a new proof of his undaunted ſpirit ; a controverſy managed 


by diſputants fo illuſtrious, drew more general attention; and 
ſuch was the contagion of the ſpirit of innovation, diffuſed 
through Europe in that age, and ſo powerful the evidence which 
accompanied the doctrines of the reformers on their firſt publi- 
cation, that, in ſpite both of the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers 
combined againſt them, they daily gained converts both in France 
and in En n 


© However deſirous the Emperor might be to put a ſtop to 


Luther's progreſs, he was often obliged, during the diet at Worms, 


to turn his thoughts to matters ſtill more intereſting, and which 
demanded more immediate attention. A war was ready to break 


out between him and Francis in Navarre, in the Low-Countries, 
and in Italy; and it required either great addreſs to avert 
the danger, or timely and wiſe precautions to reſiſt it. 
Every circumſtance, at that juncture, inclined Charles to prefer 
the former meaſure. Spain was torn with inteſtine commotions. 


In 2 he had not hitherto ſecured the affiſtance of any one 


ally. 
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ally, Ta the Low-Countries, his ſubjects trembled at the 
thoughts of a rupture with France, the fatal effects of which on 


their commerce they had often experienced. From theſe con- 
ſiderations, as well as from the ſolicitude of Chievres during his 


Book u. 
— 


whole adminiſtration to maintain peace between the two 


monarchs, proceeded the Emperor s backwardneſs to com- 
mence hoſtilities. But Francis and his miniſters did not breathe 
the ſame pacific ſpirit. He eaſily foreſaw that concord could 
not long ſubſiſt, where intereſt, emulation, and ambition con- 
ſpired to diſſolve it; and he poſſeſſed ſeveral advantages which 
flattered him with the hopes of ſurpriſing his rival, and of over- 
powering him before he could put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 
The French King' s dominions, from their compact ſituation, 
from their ſubjection to the royal authority, from the genius of 
the people, fond of war, and attached to their ſovereign by every 
tie of duty and affection, were more capable of a great or ſudden 
effort, than the larger but diſunited territories of the Emperor, 


in one part of which the people were in arms againſt his mini- 


ſters, and in all his prerogative was more limited than that of 
his rival. 


THe only princes, in whoſe power it was to have kept down, 
or to have extinguiſhed this flame on its firſt appearance; either 
neglected to exert themſelves, or were active in kindling and 
ſpreading it. Henry VIII. though he affected to aſſume the 
name of mediator, and both. parties made frequent appeals. to 
him, had laid aſide the impartiality which ſuited that character. 
| Wolſey, by his artifices, had eſtranged him ſo entirely from the 
French King, that he ſecretly fomented the diſcord which he ought 
to have compoſed, and waited only for ſome desen re to join 
his arms to the Emperor 82, 2 F3 


Herbert. Fiddes's Life of Wolley, 258. 
| I Lzo's 
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Lxzo's endeavours to excite diſcord between the Emperor and 
Francis were more ayowed, and had greater influence. Not 
only his duty, as the common father of Chriſtendom, but his 
intereſt-as an Italian potentate, called upon the Pope to act as 


the guardian of the public tranquillity, and to avoid any meaſure 
that might overturn. the ſyſtem, which after much bloodſhed, 


and many negociations, was now eſtabliſhed in Italy. Accord 


ingly Leo, who inſtantly diſcetned the propriety of this conduct, 
had formed a ſcheme upon Charles's promotion to the Imperial 
dignity, of rendering himſelf the umpire between the rivals, by 
ſoothing them alternately, while he entered into no cloſe confe- 
deracy with either; and a Pontiff leſs ambitious and enterprizing, 
might have ſaved Europe from many calamities by adhering to 
this plan. But this high-ſpirited prelate, who was ſtill in the 
prime of life, longed paſſionately to diſtinguiſh his pontificate 
by ſome ſplendid aftion. He was impatient to waſh away the 
infamy of having loſt Parma and Placentia, the acquiſition of 
which reflected ſo much luſtre on the adminiſtration of his pre- 
deceſſor Julius. He beheld, with the indignation natural to Ita- 
lians in that age, the dominion which the Tranſalpine, or as they 
in imitation of the Roman arrogance denominated them, the 
barbarous nations, had attained in Italy. He flattered himſelf, 
that after aſſiſting the one monarch to ſtrip the other of his poſ- 
ſeſſions in that country, he might find means of driving out the 
victor in his turn, and acquire the glory of reſtoring Italy to the 


liberty and happineſs it enjoyed before the invaſion of Charles 


VIII. when every ſtate was governed by its native princes, or its 
own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign yoke. Extravagant 
and chimerical as this project may ſeem, it was the favourite 


object of almoſt every Italian eminent for genius or enterprize 
during great part of the ſixteenth century; they vainly hoped, 


that by ſuperior ſkill in the artifices and refinements of negocia- 


tion, 
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indeed than themſelves, but mueh more powerful and warkke. 80 * 


alluring was the proſpect of this to Leo; that notwithſtanding 
the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition; and his fondneſt for the pleaſures 
of a refined and luxurious eaſe, he haſtened to diſturb the peace 


of Europe, and to plunge himfelf in a dangerous war, with an 


impetuofity ſcarce inferior to ou of the turbulent and martial 
eee 1 181 315 PL | + $5 4 44 apes towel? 
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Ir was in Leo's pober⸗ however, to chuſe Which of the mon- 
acchs he would take for his confederate againſt the other. Both 
of them courted his friendſhip; ; he wavered for ſome time 


between them, and at firft concluded an alliance with Francis. 
The object of this treaty was the conqueſt of Naples, which 
the confederates agreed to divide between them. The Pope, it 
is probable, flattered himſelf that the briſk and active ſpirit of 


Francis, | ſeconded- by the fame qualities in his ſubjeQts, would 


get the ſtart of the flow and wary councils of the Emperor, and 
that they might over-run' with eaſe this detached portion of his 


dominions, ill provided for defence, and always the prey of 


every invader. But whether the French King, by diſcovering 
too openly his ſuſpicions of Leo's ſincerity, diſappointed theſe 
hopes; whether the treaty was only an artifice of the Pope's, ta 
cover the more ſerious negociations he was carryin g on with 
Charles; whether he was enticed by the proſpect of reaping 
greater advantages from an union with that prince ; or whether 
he was ſoothed by the zeal which Charles had manifeſted for the 


honour of the church in condemning Luther; certain it is, that Conclade a , 


he ſoon deſerted his new ally, and made overtures of friendſhip, 
. with great ſecrecy, to the W Don John Manuel, 


Þ Goic. 1. 14. p. 173. © Guic. lib. 14. r. W Bellap, Par. 15: 3. 1020 
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tion; they would be able to baffle the efforte of nations, ruder Body u. 
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the poſſeſſion, of which ſhould: be granted to Erancis Sforzag a 
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de kene mas who had been the favourite of Philip, and whoſe 
addreſs--had diſconcerted - all Ferdinand's ſchemes, having been 
delivered; upon, the death of that monarch, from the priſan to 
which he was confined, was now the Imperial ambaſſador at 
Rome, and fully capable of improving this favourable. diſpoſi- 
tion in the Pope to his maſter's advantage. To him the con- 
duct of this negociation was entirely committed, and being 
carefully concealed from Chievres, whoſe averſion from a. war 
with France would have prompted him to retard or defeat it, an 
alliance between the Pope and Emperor was quickly concluded. 
The chief articles in this treaty, which proved the foundation of 
Charles's grandeur in Italy, were, that the Pope and Emperor 
ſhould join their forces to expel the French out of the Milaneſe, 


ſon of Ludovico the Moor, and who had reſided at Trent ſince 
the time his brother Maximilian had been diſpoſſeſſed of his 
dominions by the French King; that Parma and Placentia 
ſhould be reſtored to the church; that the Emperor ſhould 
aſſiſt the Pope in conquering Ferrara; that the annual tribute 
paid by the kingdom of Naples to the Holy See ſhould be int 
creaſed; that the Emperor ſhould take the family of Mediei 
under bis protection; that he ſhould grant to the Cardinal of 
that name a, penſion of ten thouſand, ducats upon the arch- 
biſnoprick of Toledo; and ſettle lands in the kingdom of 
Naples to the ſame value upon Alexander the natural ſon. of 
Lorenzo 4 Medici. | 3 
Tun E tranſating an affair of ſuch moment en his. parti- 


cipation, appeared to Chievres ſo deciſive a proof of his having 
loſt the alcenflant which he had hitherto. maintained over. the. 


jovi Vita Leonis lib. ir. . p. 89. 1 14.181 Mem. 4 Bellay, 5. 24; 
5 . Corps Diplom. tom. iv. ſuppl: p. 965. 
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mind of his pupil, that his: chagrin on: ts account added to Boox * 
the melancholy with which he was overwhelmed on taking a * f 
view of the many and unavoidable calamities attending a war 

againſt France, is faid to have ſhortened his days. But though 

this, perhaps, may be only the conjecture of hiſtorians, fond of 
attributing every thing that hefals illuſtrious perſonages to extra- : 
ordinary cauſes; and of aſcribing even their diſeaſes and dea 
to the effect of political paſſions, which oftener diſturb the en- 
joyment than they abridge the period of life, it is certain that 
his death at this eritital juncture extinguifnled all hopes of 
avoiding: a rupture with France. This event, too, delivered 
Charles from a miniſter; to whoſe authority: he had been avcul- 
tomed from his 'infancy to ſubmit witty ſuch implicit deference; 
as checked and depreſſed his genius, and retained him in a ſtate 
of pupillage, unbecoming both his years and his rank; but this 
reſtraint being removed, the native powers of his mind were 
allowed to unfold themſelves, and he diſplayed ſuch great talents; 
both in council and in execution, as exceeded the hopes of his 
ene 5 and command the admiration * ee 


WirrI x the Pope and Eee v were 3 in bn Commence- 
quence of their ſecret alliance, to attack Milan, hoffiſities com- lein a hofti- | 


meneed in another quarter. The children of John d' Albret Navarre. 
King of Navarre having often demanded" the” reſlitiition” of 

their hereditary dominiotis; in terms of the treaty of Noyon, 

and Charles having as often eluded their requeſt upon very fri- 
volous pretexts, Francis thought himſelf authorized by that 
treaty to aſſiſt the exiled family. The juncture appeared - 

hae ng. favourable for fach an e Charles was at A Y 


— 


f Belcarii Comment. de reh. Gallic. 483. oP. a e Abbe te. 


c. 11. p. 197. bP, Mart. Ep. 735. 
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Bon II. diſtance from that part of his dominions; the troops uſually 
—— ſtationed there had been called away to quell the commotions in 


Progteſs of 


the French. 


Spain; the Spaniſh malecontents warmly ſollicited him to invade 


Navarte , in which a conſiderable faction was ready to declare. 


for the deſcendants of their ancient monarchs. But in order to 


avoid, as much as poſſible, giving offence to the Emperor, or King 


of England, Francis directed forces to be levied, and the war tio 
be carried on, not in his own name, but in that of Henry d' Albret. 
The conduct of theſe troops was committed to Andrew de Foix, 


de I Eſparre, a young nobleman, whom his near alliance to the 
__ unfortunate King whoſe battles he was to fight, and what was 


ſtill more powerful, the intereſt of his ſiſter, madame de Chateau- 
briand, Francis's favourite miſtreſs, recommended to that impor- 
tant truſt, for which he had neither talents nor experience. But 
as there was no army in the field to oppoſe him, he became 
maſter, in a few days, of the whole kingdom of Navarre, with- 
out meeting with any obſtruction but from the citadel of Pam- 
peluna. The additional works to this fortreſs begun by Ximenes, 
were till unfiniſhed ; nor would its ſlight reſiſtance have deſerved 
notice, if Ignatio Loyola, a Biſcayan gentleman, had not been 
dangerouſly wounded in its defence. During the progreſs of a 


_ lingering cure, Loyola happened to have no other amuſement 
than what he found in reading the lives of the ſaints: The effect 
of this on his mind, naturally enthuſiaſtic, but ambitious and 


daring, was to inſpire him with ſuch a deſire of emulating tha 

glory of theſe fabulous worthies of the Romiſh church, as led 
him into the wildeſt and moſt extravagant adventures; which 
terminated at laſt in inſtituting the ſociety of Jeſuits, the moſt 


political and beſt regulated of all the monaſtic orders, and from 


: . Mart. Ep. 72¹.r 2 ; 
e which 
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which d have derived more advantages, and PRONE: Boo TRY 1 |. 
greater th than from * Ne of theſe een nt ies. — 


f — 


6 upon the Wp en of KAR 1/Efparre had hh They enter 9 
fatisfied with taking proper precautions for ſecuring his W pL 1 - 
conqueſt, the kingdom of Navarre might ſtill have remained 
. annexed to the crown of France, in reality, as well as in title. 

£ But, puſhed on by youthful ardour, and encouraged: by Fi rancis, 
1 who was too apt to be dazzled with ſucceſs, he ventured to paſs)" 
f = the confines of Navarre, and to Jay ſiege to Logrogno, „a ſmall 
y | city in Caſtile. This rouzed: the Caſtilians, who had hitherto- 
| beheld the rapid progreſs of his arms with great unconcern, and 
the difſenſions in that kingdom being almoſt compoſed, both 
parties exerted themſelves with emulation in defence of their 
country; the one that it might efface the memory of paſt miſ- 
conduct by their preſent zeal; the other that it might add to the 
merit of having ſubdued the Emperor” s rebellious ſubjects, that 
of repulſing his foreign enemies. The ſudden advance of their 
troops, together with the gallant defenee made by the inhabitants | 
of Logrogno, obſiged the French general to abandon his raſh 
enterprize. The Spaniſh army, which increaſed every day, 8 
haraſſing him during his retreat, he, inſtead of taking ſhelter feated, and 
tit driven out of 
under the cannon of Pampeluna, or waiting the arrival of ſome Navae. 
troops who were marching to join him, attacked the Spaniards, | | 
though far ſuperior to him in number, with great impetuoſity, 
but with ſo little conduct, that his forces were totally routed, he 
himſelf, together with his principal officers, was taken priſoner, 
and Spain recovered poſſeſſion of Navarre in ſtill ſhorter ne : 
than the French had ſpent in the conqueſt of it. | 


E em. de Bellay, p. 21. F. Mart. Ep. 726. 
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Bo ox H. WII E Francis endeavoured to juſtify his invaſion of Navarre, 


3 —— 
. Hoſtilities be- 


by carrying it on in che name of Henry D Albret, he had recourfe 
to an artifice much of the ſame kind, in attacking another part 
0 tke· Emperor s territories, Robert de 1a Marck, lord of the 
ſmall but independent territory of Bouillon, ſituated on the fron- 
tiers of Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned 
Charles's fervice on account of an encroachment which the 
Aulic council made on his juriſdiction, and having thrown him- 
ſelf upon France for protection, was eaſily perſuaded, in the heat 
of his reſentment, to fend a herald to Worms, and to declare war 
in form againſt the Emperor. Such extravagant inſolence in a 
petty prince ſurprized Charles, and appeared to him a certain 
proof of his having received promiſes of powerful ſupport from 
the French King. The juſtnefs of this concluſion ſoon became 
evident. Robert with troops levied in France, by the King's 
- connivance, though ſeemingly in contradiction to his orders, 
entered Luxembourg, and after ravaging the open country, laid 
ſiege to Vireton. Of this Charles complained loudly, as a direct 
violation of the peace ſubſiſting between the two crowns, and 
ſummoned Henry VIII. in terms of the treaty concluded at Lon 
don in the year one thouſand five hundred and eighteen, to turn his 
arms againſt France: as the firſtaggreffor ; and though Francis pre- 
tended that he was not anſwerable for Robert's conduct, whoſe 
army fought under his'own ſtandards, and in his own quarrel, and 


who, contrary to an expreſs prohibition, had ſeduced ſome ſub- 
jets of France into his ſervice; Henry paid ſo little regard to 
this evaſion, that the French King, rather than irritate a prince 
-whom he ſtill hoped to in, commanded & la Marck to diſband 


Bis troops 0 


— 


| 1 Mem, de Bellay, p. 22, &C, Mem. de Fleuranges, p. 335, &C. 
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Robert's inſolence. Twenty thouſand men under the eount of —— g 


Naſſau invaded his little territories, and in a few days beeame 
muſters of every place in them but Sedan; After making him 
feel ſo ſenſibly the weight of his maſter's indignation, Naſfau 
advanced towards the frontiers of France; and Charles knowing 
that he might preſume ſo far on Henry's partiality in his favour, 
as not to be over-awed by the ſame fears which had reſtrained 
Francis, ordered his general to beſiege Mouſon. The cowardice - 
of the garriſon having obliged the governor to ſurrender almoſt: 


without reſiſtance, Naſſau inveſted Mezieres, a place at that time 


by getting poſſeſſion of it, the Imperial army might have pene- 
trated into the heart of Champagne, in which there was ſcarce: - 


any other town capable of obſtructing its progreſs. Happily. for 
France, its monarch, ſenſible of the importance of this fortreſs, 
and of the danger to which it was expoſed, committed the defence 


Siege Pb 
of no conſiderable ſtrength, but ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that 


Mezieres oy; 
the Impe- 
rialiſts. - 


of it. to the chevalier Bayard, diſtinguiſhed among his contem- 
poraries by the appellation of Ihe Knight without fear, and-with=- 
out reproach”, This man, whoſe. proweſs. in combats whoſe- 


punctilious honour and formal gallantry, bear. a nearer reſem 
blance, than any thing recorded in hiſtory, to the character 
aſcribed: to the heroes of chivalry, poſſeſſed all the talents which 
form a great general. Theſe he had many oceaſſons of exerting 


in the defence of Mezieres; partly by his valour, partly by: - 


his conduct, he protracted the ſiege to a great length, and in the 


end obliged the Imperialiſts to riſe it, with infamy and loſs *, Raiſed. 


Francis at the head of a numerous army ſoon: retook Mouſon, and 
entering the Low-Countries, made ſeveral conqueſts of ſmall 


. In the. mee of „ W 
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an exceſs of caution, an error with which he cannot be often 
charged, he loſt an opportunity of cutting off the whole Impe- 
rial army; and what was ſtill of more conſequence, he diſguſted | 
the conſtable Bourbon, by giving the command of the van to the 
duke D'Alengon, though this poſt of honour ee ee to ebe 
bon, as Abe rarer office. 1 a th: 


Don ino theſe operations in the field, a congreſs was held at 
Calais under the mediation of Henry VIII. in order to bring | 
all differences to an amicable iſſue; and if the. intentions of the 
mediator had correſponded in any degree to his profeſſions, it 


could ſcarce have failed of producing ſome good effect. Henry 
committed the ſole management of the negociation, with unli- 
mited powers, to Wolſey; and this choice alone Was ſufficient to 


have rendered it abortive. That prelate, bent on attaining che 
papal crown, the great object of his ambition, and ready to ſacri- 
 fice evory thing in order to gain the Emperor s intereſt, was ſo 


little able to conceal His partiality, that if Francis had not been 
well acquainted with his haughty and vindictive temper, he | 
would have declined his mediation. Much time was ſpent in 
inquiring who had begun hoſtilities, which Wolſey affected to 
repreſent as the principal point; and by throwing the blame of 


that on Francis, he hoped to juſtify by the treaty of London, 


any alliance into which his maſter ſhould enter with Charles. 
The conditions on which hoſtilities might be terminated, came 
next to be. confidered ; but with regard to theſe, the Emperor's 


propoſals were ſuch as diſcoveredeither that he was utterly averſe. 
from peace, or that he knew Wolſey would approve of whatever 
| ſhould be offered in his name. He demanded the reſtitution of 


the as tha Burgundy, a province, the fe of hieh 
P. Mart. Fp. 747. Mem. de daun 35. | 


would 
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would have given him acceſs into the heart of the . ; 


and required a diſcharge. of the homage due to the crown of 
France for the counties of Flanders and Artois, which none of 


his anceſtors had ever refuſed, and which he had bound himſelf | 
by the treaty. of Noyon to renew. Theſe terms, to which an 
high-ſpirited prince would ſcarce have liſtened, after the diſaſters 


of the moſt unfortunate war, Francis rejected with great 
diſdain; and Charles ſhewing no inclination to comply with the 
more equal and moderate propoſitions of the French monarch, 
that he ſhould reſtore Navarre to its lawful prince, and withdraw 
his troops from the ſiege of Tournay, the congreſs broke up 


without any other effect, than, that which attends unſucceſsful 
negociations, the exaſperating of the Parties, whom it was 


10 tended to reconcile” . 


Dun ix the continuance of the congreſs, Wolſey, on pre- 
tence that the Emperor himſelf would be more willing to make 
reaſonable conceſſions than his miaiſters, made an excurſion to 
Bruges, to meet that monarch. He was received- by Charles, 
who knew his. vanity, with as much reſpe& and magnificence as 
if he had been King of England. But inſtead of advancing the 
treaty of peace by this interview, Wolſey, in his maſter's name, 
concluded a league with the Emperor againſt Francis; in which 
it was ſtipulated, that Charles ſhould invade France on the ſide 
of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each with an army of forty 
| thouſand men; and that, in order to ſtrengthen their union, 
Charles ſhould eſpouſe the Princeſs Mary, Henry's only child, 
and the apparent heir of his dominions . Henry produced no 
better reaſons for this meaſure, equally unjuſt and impolitic, than 
| tive e in the N of Logdon, * which he . that 


"Mp Mart. Ep. 739. Herbert. 5 c 5 qRymer, Poker, xiii. nate 
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Boox II. he was bound to take arms againſt the French King as the firſi | 
—— aggreſſor; and the injury which he alledged Francis had done 


him, in permitting the duke of Albany, the head of a faction in 


Scotland which oppoſed his intereſt, to return into that kings 


dom. He was influenced, however, by other confiderations. 


The advantages which accrued to his ſubjects from maintaining 
an exact neutrality, or the honour that reſulted to himſelf from 


acting as the arbiter between contending princes, appeared to 
his youthful imagination ſo inconſiderable, when compared with 


the glory which Charles and Francis reaped from leading armies 


or conquering provinces, that he determined to remain no longer 
in a ſtate of inactivity. Having once taken this reſolution, his 
inducements to prefer an allianee with Charles were obvious. He 
had no claim upon any part of that Prince's dominions, moſt of 
which were ſo ſituated, that he could not attack them without 
great difficulty and.diſadvantage; whereas ſeveral maritime pro- 
vinces of France had been long in the hands of the Engliſh 
monarchs, whoſe pretenſions, even to the crown of that king- 
dom, were not altogether forgotten; and the poſſeſſion of Calais 
not only gave him eaſy aceeſs into ſome of theſe provinces, but 
afforded him, in caſe of any diſaſter, a ſecure retreat. While 
Charles attacked France upon one frontier, Henry flattered him- 
ſelf that he would find little reſiſtance on the other, and that 
the glory of re-annexing to the crown of England the ancient 
inheritance of its monarchs on the continent, was reſerved for 
his reign. Wolſey artfully encouraged thefe vain hopes, which 
led his maſter into ſuch meaſures as were moſt ſubſervient to 
his own ſecret ſchemes; and the Engliſh, whoſe hereditary ani- 


moſity againſt the French was apt to rekindle on every occaſion, 


did not diſapprove of the martial ſpirit of their ſovereign. 


Mea n- 
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MEANWHILE the league between the Pope and Emperet pro- 
duced great effects in Italy, and rendered Lombardy the chief 
theatre of war. There was, at that time, ſuch contrariety be- 
tween the character of the French and Italians, that the latter ſub- 
mitted to the government of the former with greater impatience, 


than they expreſſed under the dominion of other foreigners. The 
phlegm of the Germans and gravity of the Spaniards, ſuited their 


jealous temper and ceremonious manners better than the French 
gaiety, too prone to gallantry, and too little attentive to decorum. 
Lewis XII, however, by the equity and gentleneſs of his admi- 
niſtration, and by granting the Milaneſe more extenſive privi- 


leges than they had enjoyed under their native princes, had over- 
come, in a great meaſure, their prejudices, and reconciled them 


to the French government. Francis, on recovering that dutchy, 
did not imitate the example of his predeceſſor; and though too 
generous himſelf to oppreſs his people, his confidence in his 


favourites, and his negligence in examining into the conduct of 
thoſe whom he entruſted with power, emboldened them to ven- 


ture upon many acts of oppreſſion. The government of Milan 


was committed by him to Odet de Foix, Marechal de Lautrec, 
another brother of Madame de Chateau-Briand, an officer of great 


experience and reputation, but haughty, imperious, rapacious 


and incapable either of liſtening to advice, or of bearing contra- 
diction. His inſolence and exactions totally alienated the 


| affections of the Milaneſe from France, drove many of the con- 
ſiderable citizens into baniſhment, and forced others to retire for 


their own ſafety. Among the laſt was Jerome Merone, vice- 
chancellor of Milan, a man whoſe genius for intrigue and 
enterprize diſtinguiſhed him in an age and country, where viq- 
lent factions, as well as frequent revolutions, affording great 
ſcope for ſuch talents, produced or called them forth in great 


abu ndance. He repaired to Francis Sforza, whoſe brother Maxi- 
6 | 1 Doe milian 
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Beok: Th milian he had betrayed and fuſpecting the Pope's intention of 


The Pope de- 
dares againfſ 
Francis. 
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attacking che Milaneſe, although his treaty With the Emperor 


was not yet made publick, propoſed to him, in name of Sforza, 


a ſeheme for ſurpriting ſeveral places in that dutchy by means 
of the exiles who, from hatred to the French, and from attach- 

ment to theilt former maſters, were ready for any deſperate | 
attempt.” Leo not only encouraged the attempt, but advanced 
a confiderable fum towards the execution of i it; and when through ; 
unforeſeen accident ts it failed of ſucceſs i in every part, he allowed 


Foix, who commanded at Milan i in abſence of his brother „ 
who was then in France, tempted with the hopes of catching at 
once as in a ſnare, all the avowed enemies of his maſter* s govern- 1 
ment in that country, ventured to march into the eccleſiaſtical 
territories, and to inveſt Reggio. But the vigilance and good 
conduct of Guicciardini the hiſtorian, governour of that place, 

obli; ged the French. ger neral to abandon the enterprize with diſ- 
grace”, Leo, on receiving this intelligence, with which he Was 
highly. pleaſed, as it furniſhed him a decent pretext : for a rup- 
ture with France, immediately aſſembled the conſiſtory of Car- 
dinals, and complaining bitterly of the hoſtile intentions of the 
French King, and magnifying the Emperor” s zeal. for the 
church, of which he had given a recent proof by his proceedings 
againft Luther, declared that he was conſtrained i in ſelf-defence, 
and as the only expedient for the ſecurity | of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate to join his arms to thoſe of that prince. For this purpoſe, | 
he now pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Manuel, 
although it had really been ſigned ſome months before this time; 
and he publickiy excommunicated De Foix, as an impious inva- 


| der ol St. Peter 8 patrimony. 


„ Guic., Hb. xiv. * Mem. 2 de, p. 38. 4. 2 
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* had already begun preparations. for war by taking i into; Boox IL | 
pay a, conſiderable body of Swift z. but the Imperial troops ad- Nr. 
vanced ſo lowly. from, Naples and Germany, that it, was the Milaneſe. | .v 
middle of autumn before the army took the field under the. = 
command of Prof} per Colonna, the moſt eminent of the Italian SEO | 5 
generals, whole long experience and extreme caution were oppo- 
ſed with great propriety to the impetuoſity of the French. In 
the mean time, De Foix diſpatched courier after courier to 
4 inform the King of the danger which was approaching. Francis, 

: whoſe forces were either employed i in the Low-Countries, or 
I aſſembling on the frontiers of Spain, and who did not expect 
; ſo ſudden an attack in that quarter, ſent ambaſſadors to his allies 
the Swiſs, to procure from them the immediate levy of an 
3 additional body of troops ; and commanded Lautrec to repair 

| forthwith to his government. - That general, who was well 
acquainted with the great neglect of com in the adminiſtra- | ; 
tion of the King's finances, and who knew how much the troops | 
in the Milaneſe had already ſuffered from the want of their pay, 
refuſed to ſet out, unleſs the ſum of three hundred thouſand = 
erowns was immediately” put into his hands. But the King, 
Louiſe of Savoy, his mother, and Semblangay, the ſuperinten- | 
dant of finances, having promiſed, even with an oath; that on his 
artival at Milan he ſhould find reinitrances fl the ſum which, 
he demanded; upon the faith of this, he departed. Unhappily 
for France, Louife, a woman deceitful, vindiQive, rapacious and 
capable of facrificing any thing to the gratification of her par- = 
fions, but who had acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her ſon. | — | 
by her maternal tenderneſs, her care of his education, and her | = 
great abilities, was. refolved not to perform this promiſe, 
Lautrec having incurred her diſpleaſure by his haughtineſs in 
neglecting to pay court to her, and by the freedom with which 
he talked concerning ſome of her r advexttuzes f in gallantry, ſhe, 
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Book Vi: in order to deprive him of the hondur which he mighit have gained 


vy a ſueceſsful defence of the Milaneſe; ſeized the three hundred 


Progreſs cf 


the Impe- 
rialiſts. 


thouſand crowns deſtined for that ſervice, and I detained _—_ for 


her own uſe. 


LAUTREC, notwithſtanding this cruel diſappointment, found 
means to aſſemble a conſiderable army, though far inferior 
in number to that of the confederates. He adopted the 
plan of defence molt ſuitable to his fituation, avoiding a pitched 
battle with the greateſt care, while he haraſſed the enemy con- 
tinually with his light troops, beat up their quarters, intercepted 
their convoys, and covered or reheyed every place which they 
attempted to attack. By this prudent conduct, he not only 
retarded their progreſs, but would have ſoon wearied out the 
Pope, who had hitherto defrayed almoſt the whole expence of 
the war, as the Emperor, whoſe revenues in Spain were 
diſſipated during the commotions in that country, and who 
was obliged to ſupport a numerous army in the Netherlands, 
could not make any conſiderable remittances into Italy. But 
an unforeſeen accident diſconcerted all his meaſures, and 
occaſioned a fatal reverſe in the French affairs. A body of 
twelve thouſand Swiſs ſerved in their army under the banners 
of the republick, with which France was in alliance. By a law, 
no leſs political than humane, eſtabliſhed among the cantons, their 


troops were not hired out by publick authority to both the con- 


tending parties in any war. This law, the love of gain had 


ſometimes eluded, and private perſons had been allowed to enliſt 


in what ſervice they pleaſed, though not under the publick 


banners, but under thoſe of their officers. The Cardinal of 
Sion, who ſtill preſerved his intereſt among his countrymen, and 


his enmity to France, having prevailed on them to permit a 
T f levy 
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levy of this kind, twelve thouſand Swiſs joined the army of the 


confederates. The cantons, when they ſaw ſo many of their 

countrymen marching under hoſtile ſtandards, and ready todeftroy 
each other, became ſenſible of the infamy to which they would 
beexpoſed, as well as the loſs they might ſuffer, and diſpatched 


couriers, commanding them to leave both armies, and to return 
into their own- country. The Cardinal of Sion, however, had 


the addreſs, by corrupting the meſſengers appointed to carry this 
order, to prevent its being delivered to the Swiſs in the ſervice of 
the confederates; but being intimated in due form to thoſe in 
the French army, they, fatigued with the length of the cam 
paign, and murmuring for want of pay, inſtantly yielded obe- 


dience in ſpite of Lautrec's remonſtrances and intreaties. 
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AFTER the defontion of a body which 1 the ſtrengtn 


of his army, Lautrec durſt no longer face the confederates; 
and returning towards Milan, encamped on the banks of the 


Adda, and placed his chief hopes of ſafety in preventing the 
enemy from paſſing the river; an expedient for defending a 
country ſo precarious, that there are few examples of its 


being employed with ſucceſs againſt any general of expe- 
rience or abilities. Accordingly Colonna, notwithſtanding 


| Lautrec s vigilance and activity, paſſed the Adda with little loſs, 
and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up within the walls of Milan, 


which the confederates were preparing to beſiege when an 
unknown perſon, who never afterwards appeared either to boaſt 


of this ſervice, or to claim a reward for it, came from the city 


and acquainted Morone, that if the army would advance that 
night, t the Ghibelline or Imperial faction would put them i in poſ- 


Become 
maſters of 
Milan, 


ſeſſion of one of the gates. Colonna, though no friend to raſh 


enterprizes, allowed the marquis de Peſcara to advance with the 


Spaniſh infantry, and he himſelf followed with the reſt of his 
'_  txooPs. 
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the Milaneſe following the fate of the capital, ſurrendered. to the 
confederates; Parma and Placentia were united to the eccleſi- 


_ other mercenaries dit 


1 
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' Boox If. troops. About the beginning of night, 'Peſcars being at the 
9 Roman gate in the ſuburbs, ſurprized the ſoldiers hom he 


found there; thoſe poſted i in the fortifications adjoining to it, 


immediately fled; the marquis, ſeizing che works which they 
abandoned, ant} puſhing forward inceſſantly, though with no 
leſs caution than vigour, became maſter of the city with little 
bloodſhed; and almoſt without reſiſtance; the victors being as 
much aſtoniſhed as the vanquiſhed at the facility and ſucceſs of 
the attempt. Lautrec retired precipitately towards the Venetian 


territories with the remains of his ſhattered army; the cities of 


aſtical ſtate, and of all their conqueſts in Lombardy, only the 
town of Cremona, the caſtle of Milan, and a ow: auß dnl 


* n remained in the hands of the French“. ; 


 Lroweccived the accounts of this epa ſucceſſion of proſper- 
ous &Venits with ſuch tranſports of joy, as brought on (if we may 


believe the French hiſtorians) a Alight fever, which being 
neglectzd, occaſioned his death on che ſecond of December, while 
he was ſtill of a vigorous age, and at the height of his glory. By 
this unexpected accident, the ff pirit of the confederacy Was 
| broken, and its operations ſuſ pended. The Cardmals of Sion 

and Medici left the army that they might be preſent in the 


conclave; che Swiſs Were recalled by their ſuperiors ; ſome 
anded for want of pay; and only the Spa- 


niards, and a few Germans in the Fmperor's ſervice, remained 


to defend the Milaneſe. But Lautrec, deſtitute both of men and 


* 


of money, was unable 1 improve this favourable opportunity in 


9 
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the manner he would have wiſhed. The yigilance.of Morone, -Book II. 
and the good conduct of Colonna, diſappointed his feeble — 
attempts on the Milaneſe; and Guicciardini, by his addreſs and N FAY | 
valour, repulſed a bolder, and more ee attack which he . 
made on Parma. 4X1 een twain | ; 
2 ee great diſcord prevailed in the conclave, which Adrian eleQed 
followed upon Leo's death, and all the arts natural to men ANN 
grown old in intrigue, when cotitending for a prize ſo valuable, 
were practiſed. Wolſey's name, notwithſtanding all the Empe- 1 K 0 
ror's magnificent promiſes to favour his pretenſions, of which | 
that prelate didnot fail to remind him, was ſcarce mentioned in 
the conclave. Julio Cardinal de Medici, Leo's nephew, who was = . , 
more eminent than any other member of the ſacred college for „5 
his abilities, his wealth, and his experience in tranſacting graat 
affairs, had already ſecured fifteen voices, a number ſufficient, 
according to the forms of the conclave, to exclude any other 
candidate, though not to carry his own election. All the 
old cardinals combined againſt him, without being united 
in favour of any other perſon. While theſe factions were f 
endeavourin g to gain, to corrupt, or to weary out each other, : 
Medici and his adherents voted. one morning at the ſeru- 0 2 
tiny, which according to form was made every day, for Cardi- 
nal Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time governed Spain in the 7: 
Emperor” s name. This they did merely to protraQt time; but 5 
the adverſe party inſtantly cloſing with them, to their own 
amazement and that of all Europe, a ſtranger to Italy, unknown - 
to the perſons who gave their ſuffrages in his favour, and unac- — 2" 
2 quaintec with the manners of the people, or the intereſt of the 
ſtate, the government of which ey conferred Fron Hm, way „ 


r 


* 
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Book II. unanimouſly raiſed to the papal throne, at a juncture ſo delicate 


— —— — 
January g, 


War renewed 
in the 


Milaneſe, 


S Y* 


7 8 
* - 
« i. 4 


and critical, as would have demanded all the ſagacity and expe- 
rience of one of the moſt able prelates in the ſacred college. The 
Cardinals themſelves, unable to give a reaſon for this ſtrange 
choice, on account of which, as they marched in proceſſion from 
the gonclave, they were loaded with infults and curſes by the 
Roman people, aſcribed it to an immediate impulſe of the Holy 
Ghoſt. It may be imputed with greater certainty to the inffu- 
ence of Don John Manuel, the Imperial ambaſſador, who by his. 
addreſs and intrigues facilitated the election of a perſon devoted 
to his maſter's ſervice, from gratitude, from intereſt, and from 
5 * f 


inclination ]. f K 
* 4 


;BEsIDEs the Ame which Charles aquired by Adrian's pro- 
motion, it threw great luſtre on his adminiſtration. To beſtow on 
his preceptor ſuch a noble recompence, and to place on the papal 


*throne a creature whom he had raiſed, were acts of uncommon 


magnificence and power. Francis obſerved, with the ſenſibility 


of a rival, the pre-eminence which he was gaining, and reſolved 


to exert hitnſelf with freſh vigor, in, order to wreſt from him his 
late conqueſts 3 in Italy. The Swiſs, in order to make ſome repara- 
tion to the French King, for having fo unſeaſonably withdrawn 
their troops from his army, which had occaſioned the loſs of 
the Milaneſe, permitted him to levy ten thouſand men in the 
republick. Together with this reinforcement; Lautrec received 
from the King a ſmall ſum in money, which enabled him once 
more to take the field, and after ſeizing by ſurprize, or force, 
ſeveral places in the Milaneſe, to advance within a few miles * 
the capital. The confederate Army was in no consition to 


bo 
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obſtruct Kis LEY ; and though the inhabitants of Milan, Book II. 
inflamed by the artifices of. Moronè, and by the popular decla- Oy 
mations of a monk whom he empl6yed, with the moſt enthuſiaſtic * 
zeal againſt the French government, conſented to raiſe extraor- 
dinary contributions, Colonna muſt ſoon have abandoned the 
advantageous camp he had choſen at Bicocca, and have diſmiſſed 
his troops for want of pay, if the Swils in the French ſervice 
had not once more extrieated him out of his difficulties. 


4 


THE inſolence and caprice of that people were often no leſs The French gh V 
fatal to their friends, than their valour and diſcipline were for- 8 + a 


midable to their eftemies. Having now ſefFed ſome months 3x 2 I 
without pay, of which they complained loudly, a ſum deſtined 
for their uſe was ſent from France under'a convoy of horſe ; but * 4 
Moronè, whoſe vigilant eye nothing eſcaped, poſted a body 3 22 

troops in their way, ſo that thoſe who eſcorted the money durſt, 
not advance. On receiving intelligence of this, the Swiſs loſt all 1 
patience, and officers as well as ſoldiers crowding atound Lay trec, 
threatened with one voice inſtantly to retire, if he did not either 43 = 
advance the pay which was due, or promiſe to lead them next | 
morning to battle. In vain did Lautrec remonſtrate . iMinft .. _ @- 
theſe demands, repreſenting to them the impoſſibility of the for- » Wa 
mer, and the raſhneſs of the latter, which muſt be attended with 
certain deſtruction, as the enemy occupied a camp naturally of 
great ſtrength, and which by art they had rendered almoſt inac- 
ceſſible. The Swifs, deaf to reaſory and perſuaded that their x 
valour was capable of ſurmountin g every obſtacle, renewed their | 
demand with greater fierceneſs, offering themſelves to form the 
van-guard, and to begin the attack. Lautrec, unable to ofer= © 
come their obſtinacy, complied with their requeſt, hoping, per- 6 3 
haps, that ſome of thoſe unforeſeen accidents which. fo often | 0 
U 1 determine 


* 
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Book II. determine the fate of battles, might crown this raſh enterprize 


rm with undeſerved ſucceſs; and convinttd that the effects of a defeat 


could not be more fatal than thoſe which would certainly follow 


upon the retreat of a body which compoſed one half of his army. 
May, Next morning the Swiſs were early in the field, and marched 
with the greateſt intrepidity againſt an enemy deeply intrenched 
on every fide, ſurrounded with artillery, and prepared to receive 
them. As they advanced, they ſuſtain&d a furious cannonade 
1522. with great firmneſs, and without waiting for their own artillery, 


2 ae ruſhed impetuouſly upon the intrenchments. But after incre- 


dulble efforts of valour, ſeconded with great ſpirit by the French, 
having loſt their ꝓraveſt officers and beſt oops, and finding 
that they could make no impreſſion on the enemy's works, they 
; '* ſounded a retreat; leaving the field of battle, however, like men 
repulſed, but not vanquiſhed, i in cloſe array, and without receiv=- 

4 | Jog any moleſtation from the „„ 


. | 
Driven out of «, NEXT day, ck as ſurvived ſet out a their own g copntyy' 
the Milaneſe. 
q and Lautreę, deſpairing of being able to make any farther reſiſt- 


ance, retired into France, after throwing garriſons into Cremona, 


* mona, Colongs Joon obliged to ſurrender. 


4 


4 | it eaſy for him to execute Any ſcheme for the recovery of the 


8 Adlorni, the hereditary enemies of the Fregoſi, who under the 

1 protection of France poſſeſſed the chief authority in Genoa, 
ä e to attempt the * of that ſtate; and accom- 

1 pliſhed 


andga few. other places; all which, except the citadel of Cre- 
Ge NOA, however, ay its territories, remaining ſubject to 
France, {ll gave Francis conſiderable footing. i in Italy, and made 


4. Milaneſe. But Colonas,” rendered en terprizi ng by continual 5 
ſucceſs, and excited by the ſollicitations of the faction of the 


* r 
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oliſhed it with amazing facility. He became maſter of Genoa 
by an accident as unexpected as that which had iven him pol-. 
ſeſſion of Milan; and almoſt without oppoſition or bloodſhed, 
the power of the Adorni and th authority of ue nem were 
eſtabliſhed i in Geriba* 1 4 


_ * . + a + 
# 


| Sven a cruel fucection of mifortunes affected Feginis with Henry VIII, 


declares war 


tolls contern, which was not a little augmEted by the unex- 


149 . 1 0 * 
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againſt 


pected arrival of an Engliſh®herald, who, iff the name of his France. 1. 


May 29. 


ſovereign, declared war in form againſt France. This Rep was 185 13 


taken in conſequence of the treaty Wolſey had concluded with 
the Emperor at Bruges, and which had higherto been kept 


ſecret. Francis, though he had reaſon to be ſurprized with this 


denunciation, after having been at ſuch pains to ſooth Henry 
and to gain his miniſter, received the herald with great compo- 


ſure and dignity *; and without abandoning any of the ſchemes, 
he was forming againſt the Emperor, began vigorous prepara- 
tions for reſiſting this new enemy. His treaſury, however, 


being exhauſted by the efforts which he had already made, as 


* 


well as by the ſums he expended on his plcaiuzes, hc had re- 


courſe to extraordinary expedients for ſupplying it. Several nev⸗ 
offices were created, and expoſed to ſale; the royal demeſnes 
were alienated; unuſual taxes were impoſed; and the tomb 


of St. Martin was ſtripped of a rail of maſſive ſilxer, with 


which Lewis XI. in one of his fits of devotion, had encireled itt 
By means of theſe expedients he was enabled'to levy a conſide- 
rable army, and to Nan the frontier towns in a good 3852 ld 


So 5 
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Charles viſits 
England. 


THE Emperor, mean while, was no leſs Glicitous to draw as 
much advantage as poſſible from the acceſſion of ſuch a powerful 


permitting him to ſet out for Spain, where his preſence was 
extremely neceſſary, he viſited the court of England in his way 
to that country. He 
ſtrengthen the bonds of friendſhip which united him and Henry, 
and to excite him to puſh the war againſt France with vigour, 


* but hoped to remove any diſguſt or rẽſentment Wolſey might have 


conceived on account of the cruel diſappointment which he had 
met with in the late conclave. 
ſanguine expectations; and by his artful addreſs, during a reſi- 
dence of ſix weeks in England, he gained not only the King and 

the miniſter, but the nation itſelf. Henry, whoſe vanity was 
ſenſibly flattered by ſuch a viſit, as well as by the ſtudied reſpect 
with which the Emperor treated him on every occaſion, entered 

| 12 into all his ſchemes. The Cardinal, foreſccing from 
Adrian's age and infirmities, a ſudden vacancy in the papal ſee, 
diſſembled or forgot his reſentment; and as Charles augmented 
the penſions which he had already Sue © on him, and renewed his 
pPromiſe of favouring his pretenſions to the papacy, with all his 
* 7 5 intereſt, he endeavoured to merit the former, and to ſecure the 
accompliſhment of the latter, by freſh ſervices. The nation, 
ſharing in the glory of its monàrch, and pleaſed with che con- 


fidence which the Emperor placed in the Engliſh by creating the 


earl of Surrey, his high-admiral, diſcovered no leſs immun 


to commence hoftilities than Henry lamſfelf, 


* 


© In order to give Charles, befare he left England, a proof 1 
this general ardour, Surrey failed with ſuchfortes as were ready, \ 
and ravaged, the coaſts of Normandy. He then, made: a deſcent 


The Engliſh 


invade F. ance, 
* 


ally; and the proſperous ſituation of his affgirs, at this time, 


ropoſed by this interview not only to 


His ſucceſs exceeded his moſt 


On 


= 


a 


* 
* 
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on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt Morlaix, and ſotne 9 
other places of leſs conſequence. After thefe-ſlight  efurſions, Oo 

attended with greater diſhonour than damage to France, he io Þ« 
repaired to Calais and took the command of the principal army, | 
conſiſting of ſixteen thouſand men; with which having joined "I . 
the Flemiſh troops under the count de Buren, he advanced into « oh 63 
Picardy. The army which Francis had aſſembled, was far Os 22 

1 inferior 1 in number to theſe united bodies. But air the long with little = 

: wars between the two nations, the French had diſtovered Rn „ : 
proper method of defending their country againſt the Engliſh. in” 

They had been taught by their misfortunes to avoid a pitched : 
battle with the utmoſt care, and to endeavour, by throwipg gar- 
riſons into every place capable of reſiſtance, by watching all the 

3 N enemy” s, motions, by i intercepting their convoys, attacking their 

=_ advanced poſts, and haraſſing them *continually with their 
numerous cavalry, to ruin them with the length of the war, or 
to beat them by piece meal. This plan the duke of Vendome, 
the French general in Picardy, purſued with no leſs prudence 
than ſucceſs; and not only prevented Surrey from taking any 
town of importance, but obliged him to retire with his army 

greatly reduced by fatigue, by want of proviſions, and by the 


loſs it had | fuſtained 1 in ſeveral unſucceſsful Kirmiſhes. _—_ 7 ee * 


* 


* 


Tuus ended the ſecond campaign i in a war the moſt general 
that hitherto had been kindled in Europe; and though Francis, 
by his mother's ill-timed reſentment, by the diſguſting inſolence 
of his' general, and the caprice of the mercenary troops he em- 
ployed, had loſt his conqueſts i in Italy, yet all the powers combined 
againſt him had not been able to make any impreffion on his 
hereditary dominions; and wherever they either intended 15 
e aa an attack, he was yell prepared to receive them. 
| 21 & 11 I WII E 
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Book II. Warts the Chriſtian princes were thus waſting each other 8 

| 1 ſtrength} Solyman® the Magnificent entered Hungary with: a 
} . ® conqueltof numerous army, and inveſting Belgrade, which was deemed the 

= — chief barrier of that kingdom againſt the Turkiſh arms, ſoon 
- forced it to ſurrender. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he turned 
| his victorious arms againſt the iſland of Rhodes, the ſeat, at hat 
time, of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. This ſmall ſtate 
he attacked with ſuch a numerous army, as the lords of Aſia 
7 have been accuſtomed in every age to bring into the field. Two 
hundred thouſand men, and a fleet of four hundred ſail appeared 
againſt a town defended by a garriſon conſiſting of five thouſand 
| ſoldiers, and ſix hundred knights, under the command of Villiers 
ic de L'iſle Adam, the grand maſter, whoſe wiſdom and. valour ren- 
dered him worthy of that ſtation at ſuch a dangerous juncture. 

No ſooner did he begin to ſuſpect the deſtination of Solyman's vaſt 

armaments, than he diſpatched meſſengers to all the Chriſtian 

5 *courts, imploring theiraid againſt the commonenemy. But though 

we every prince in that age, acknowledged Rhodes to be the great 

bulwark of Chriſtendom in the eaſt, and truſted to the gallantry 

of its knights as the beſt ſecurity againſt the progreſs of the 

Ottoman arms; and though Adrian; with a zeal which became 

te head and father of the church, exhorted the · contending 

2 my” 10 powers, to forget their private quarrels, and by uniting 
their arms, to prevent the Infidels from deſtroying a ſociety c 


5 | which did honour to the Chriſtian name; yet ſo violent and im- 
| n placable was the animoſity of both parties, that, regardleſs of 
. | the danger to which they expoſed. all Europe, and unmoved 


by the intreaties of the grand maſter, or the admonitions of 
the Pope, they ſuffered Solyman, without diſturbance, to carry 

on his operations againſt Rhodes. The grand maſter, after incre- 

P ible Fre: of courage, bt POR and of military conduct 
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, bb during a fiege of * months; after ſuſtaining many alaults, Book H. 
and diſputing every poſt with amazing obſtinacy, "wal obliged a 


laſt to yield to numbers, and having obtained an honourable capi- my . . 
tulation from the Sultan, who admired and reſpected his virtue, 5 
he ſurrendered the town, which was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, : . 


and deſtitute of every reſource *, Charles and Francis, aſhamigd - 
of having occaſioned ſuch a loſs to Guriſtendom by their ambi- ER bo 5 
tious conteſts, endeavoured to throw the blame of 1 it on each 

other, while all Europe, with greater juſtice, imputed it a 


equally to both. The Emperor, by way of reparation, granted 8 
the knights of St. John the ſmall iſland of Malta, in which they 
7 fixed their reſidence, retaining, though - with leſs, power and 
ſplendour, their ancient Wks and ens ac eumity to the „ 
Infidels. * ; A | 
þ4 * - * Wy 3 ; 
1 4 | ; b 
. de Bello Rhodio ap. Scard. FE Rer. Germany Val; ö. 1-88 | 7 
P. Barre. Hiſt, d Allem. tom. viii. 57. Fo. 5 
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boom. ( HARLES, having had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing hoſti- 


Neef war in 


Caſtile. 


In ſurrettion 
of Toledo. 


lities begun between France and England, took leave of 
Henry, and arrived in Spain on the ſeventeenth of June. He 


found that country juſt beginning to recover order and ſtrength 
after the miſeries of a civil war to which it had been expoſed 


. during his abſence; an account of the riſe and progreſs of which, 
as it was but little connected with the other events that hap- 


pened in We hath been reſerved to this Flac. 


No ſooner was it known that the Cortes aſſembled i in Galicia 


had Yorod the * a Jreegift without obtaining t = redreſs 


n of 
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of any one grievance, than it excited univerſal indignation.” Book: Il. 
The citizens of Toledo, who conſidered themſelves, on account 9 
of the great privileges which they enjoyed, as guardians of the 

liberties of the Caſtilian commons, finding that no regard was paid 

to the remonſtrances of their deputies againſt that unconſtitutional 

grant, took arms with tumultuary violence, and ſeizing the gates 

of the city which were fortified, attacked the al- cazar, or caſtle, 

which they ſoon obliged the governour to ſurrender. Emboldened 

by this ſucceſs, they deprived of all authority every perſon 

whom they ſuſpected of any attachment to the court, eſtabliſhed: 

a popular form of government, compoſed of deputies from the 
ſeveral. pariſhes in the city, and levied troops in their own: 

defence. The chief leader of. the people in theſe inſurrections 

was Don John de Padilla, the eldeſt ſon of the commendador of 

Caſtile, a young nobleman of a generous: temper, of undaunted : 
courage, and poſſeſſed of the talents as well as of the ambition 

which in times of civil diſcord raiſe. men to. per and emi 

nence 5 


Tn E reſentment of the citizens of Segovia produced effects of Segoviny”. 

fill more fatal. Tordeſillas, one of their repreſentatives in the 

late Cortes, had voted for the donative; and being a bold and ' 

haughty man, ventured, upon his' return, to call together his 
fellow citizens in the great church, that he might give them, 
according to cuſtom, an account of his conduct in that aſſembly. 
But the multitude, - unable to bear his inſdlence, i in attempting 
to juſtify what they thought inexcuſable, burſt open the gates 
of the church with the utmoſt fury, and ſeizing the unhappy - 

Tordeſillas, dragged- him crit of the ſtreets; with a thouſand. | 


a daes, p. 77. | 
R | curſes.-- 


9 
A 
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Book III. curſes and inſults, towards the place of publick execution. In 
—— yin did the dean and canons come forth in proceſſion with the 

: holy ſacrament, in order to appeaſe their rage. In vain did the 

monks of thoſe: monaſteries. by which they paſſed, conjure them 
on their knees to ſpare his life, or at leaſt to allow him time to 
confeſs, and to receive abſolution of his fins. Without liſtening 
to the dictates either of humanity or of religion, they cried out, 
That the hangman alone could abſolve ſuch a traitor to his 
.country,” hurried him along with greater violence, and finding 

that he had expired under their hands, they hung him up with 
his, head downwards on the. common gibbet. The ſame ſpirit 
ſeized the inhabitants of Burgos, Za mora, and ſeveral other cities; 
and though their repreſentatives, taking warning from the fate 
of Tordeſillas, had been ſo wiſe as to ſave themſelves by a timely 
flight, they were burnt in effigy, their houſes razed to the | 
ground, and their effects conſumed with fire; and ſuch was the 
horror the people had conceived againſt them as betrayers of 
the publick liberty, that not one in thoſe licentious multitudes 
would touch any thin 8 however g which had belon _ 
to. them”. 


2 af_ ADRIAN, at that time regent of Spain, had ſcarce fixed the 

order to ſeat of his government at Valladolid, when he was: alatmed' 

| =: hood with an account of theſe inſurrections. He immediately aſſem- 

| bled. the council. to. deliberate concerning the praper method of 

ſuppreſſing, them. The counſellors differed in opinion ſome 

inſiſting that it was neceffary to check this audacious) ſpirit: in; 

. . its infancy by a ſevere execution of juſtice; others adviſing to 


treat with lenity a people who had ſome reaſon: to be-incenied, 


b P, Martyr, Ep. 671. * Sandov. 103. P. Mart. Ep. 674. 
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\. * 
and not to drive them beyond all the bonnds of duty 55 an - Boox 11 
timed tigour. The ſentiments of the former being warmly up- * 
ported by . archbiſhop of Granada, preſident of the council, a 


„ „ D448 + 


approved of by Kari, abs zeal to ſupport his maſter's 5 8 
rity hurried him into a meaſtire, to which, from his natural 
caution and timidity, he would otherwiſe have been averſe. He 
commanded Ronquillo, one of the King's judges, to repair 
inſtantly to Segovia, which had ſet the #4 example of mutiny, His troops 
af to proceed againſt the delinquents according to law; and 2 m 
leſt the people ſhould be fo outrageous as to refiſt his authority, 
a confiderable body of troops was appointed to attend him. The 
Sepovians, foreſeeing what they might expect from a judge ſo 
well known for his auſtere and unforgiving temper, took arms 
with one conſent, and having muſtered twelve thouſand men, 
ſhut tlieir gates againſt him. Ronquillo, enraged at this inſult, 
denonneed them rebels and outlaws; and his troops ſeizing all 
the avenues to tlie town, heped at it would ſoon be obliged to 
ſurrender for want of proviſions. The inhabitants, however, : 
defended themſelves with vigour; and having received a conſi- 
derable reinfbrcament from Toledo, under the command of 
Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, and forced him to nes with _> 
waere + 3 
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Von Adio. Wägen Abts de Rotes eggs thy? Heeg 
Emperor. had appointed commander! in chief of the fordes in 


Spain, to aſſemble an army, and to beſiege the city in form. 


But the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, where Cardinal 
Ximenes had eſtabliſhed a- vaſt magazine of military ſtores, 


We not ſuffer him to VAT from it a mis c, battering ana, 
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Book in. or to io defiroy their countrymen with thoſe arms which had been 


9 prepared againſt the enemies of the kingdom. Fonſeca, Who 


* 


| could | not execute his orders without artillery, determined to 


h 
1 * „ 


Aug. 21. 
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Adrian diſ- 
bands his 
troops. 


ſeize the magazine by force, and the citizens ſtanding on their | 
defence, , he aſſaulted the town with great briſkneſs: But his 
troops were fo warmly received, that deſpairing of carrying 
the place, he ſet fire to ſome of the houſes, 1 in hopes that 
the citizens would abandon the walls in order to fave their 
families and effects. Inſtead of that, the expedient to which he 
had recourſe ſerved only to increaſe their fury, and he was. 


repulſed with great infamy, while the flames ſpreading. from 


ſtreet to ſtreet, reduced to aſhes almoſt the whole town, one of 
the moſt conſiderable at that time in Spain, and the great mart 


for the manufactures of Segovia, and ſeveral other cities. / As 


the warehouſes were then filled. with goods for the approaching 
fair, the loſs. was immenſe, and was felt univerſally; and! this, 
added, to the impreſſion, which ſueh a eruel action made on a 
people long unaccuſtomed to the horrors; of civil war, enraged 
the Caſtilians almoſt to madneſs. Fonſeca became the object of 
general indignation, and was branded with the name of incendiary 
and enemy to his country; and evenithe citizens of Valladolid, 


hom the preſence of the Cardinal had hithertb reſtraiied, 


declared that they could no longer remain inactive ſpectators of 
the ſufferings of their countrymen, and taking arms with no leſs 


fury than the other cities, they burnt Fonſech's houſe to the 


ground, elected new magiſtrates; raiſed ſoldiers; appointed officers 
to, command them, and guarded their walls with as much dil. 
gence, as if an enemy had bein eng to attack them.” pt - 
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Tax Cardinal, who Wan Hrtübim and Afterefted, And 
Den 1 governing the Kin Sagen with honour 1 in times of tran- 
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quillity, poſſeſſed-neitheiithe courage nor ſugacitey nedeſſary at 


- 


7390 
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ſuch a dangerous juncture, finding himſelf unable to check theſe 3 


outrages committed under his own'eye; attempted to appeaſe the 


people, by proteſting that Fonſeca had exceeded His orders, 'and 


had by his raſſi conduct offended him, is much as he had injüred 
them. This condeſeenſion;- the effect of irreſolution and timi- 


dity, rendered the malecontents bolder and more inſolent; and 
the Cardinal having ſoon after recalled Fonſeca; and diſmiſſed 
his troops, which he could no longer afford to pay, as the trea- 
ſury had been drained* by the rapaciouſneſs of the Fleniiſh mini- 
ſters, and received no ſupply from the great cities which were all 
in arms, the people were left at full liberty to act without con- 


troul, and ſcarce any ſhadow of power remained in his hands. 
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Non were tlie ie Gees" of the commons the effects merely 


of popularand tumultuary rage; they aimed at obtainitlg redreſs 


of their political grievarides,ands ani eſtabliſhmenit of public liberty 
on a ſreurè baſis, "objects worthy of all the zeal they diſcovered 
in contending for them. The fendal government in Spain, was 
at that time in a Nate more favourable to liberty than” in any 


to the number off great cities in that country, a circumſtance of 


which I have already taken notice, and which contributes more 
| than any « other to mitigate the rigour 'of the feudal inflitutions, 


6 # EE + 4 


and to introduce a, more liberal and equal form of government. 


Tas 


The inhabitants of every city formed a great corporation with 
valuable i immunities and privileges; ? they Were delivered from a 


| ai kingaome. This was owing chiefly | 


Th&views | 
and preten- 
ſions of the 
commons af 


Caſtile. 


ſtate of ſubjection and vaſſalage; they were admitted to a conſi- 


derable ſhare in the legiſlature; they acquired the arts of induſtry, 
without which cities cannqt ſubſiſt; they accumulated wealth, 


by « engaging in commerce; ; and! being free and independent them 


7s ſelves, 


.» 


16o 


"Their confe- 


deracy by the 
name 


THE: ABN 01 THE 


Boox m. mu the. gyandians abe publick freedom and indepen 


. where deſpotic power prevails 


maoſt, is demooratical and republican, rendered the idea of liherty 


familiar and dear to them. Their repreſentatives in he Cortes 
were accuſtomed to check with equal ſpirit the encroachments 
of the King, and the oppreſſion. of the nobles. They endea- 
voured to extend the privileges of their on order: they 
laboured to ſhake off the remaining encumbrances with which 
the feudal tyranny had burdened them; and conſcious of being 
one of the moſt conſiderable orders i in the Nate, were nene 


of beeping hs A en 
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Tx E petſent bande appeared, fivourable for put g 
any new claim. Their ſovereign was abſent from his domi- 
nions; by the ill- conduct of his miniſters he had loſt the 
eſteem and affection of his ſubjects; the peaple exaſperated by 
many injuries had taken arms, though without concert, almoſt 
by general conſent ; they were animated with fury capable of 
carrying them to the moſt violent extremes; the royal treaſury 
was | exhauſted ; ; the kingdom. deſtitute. of troops; and the go- 
vernment committed to a ſtranger, of great virtue indeed, but of 
abilities unequal to ſuch a truſt. "The firſt care of Padilla, and 
the other popular leaders who obſerved and determined to 
improve theſe circumſtances, was to eſlabliſh ſome form of union 

or aſſociation among the malecontents, that they might att t with 
greater regular) ty and purſue one. common end; and as the 
different cities had been prompted to take arms by the ſame 


mompes, and were e accuſtomed to conſider themſelves as « diflind 


„ 


& eneral co zonve vention mas a ppointed to be held. at Avila. Depu+ 
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ties ad; there in name of almoſt all the cities entitled to. Book II. 
have repreſentatives i in the Cortes. They all bound themſelves DET. . 
by ſolemn oath, to live and die in e ſervice of the King, and in 
defence of the privileges of their order; ; and aſſuming the name 
of the holy Junta or aſſociation, , proceeded to deliberate concern- 
ing the ſtate of the nation, and the proper method of redrefling 
its nces. The firſt that naturally preſented itſelf, was the They 2 
| nomigation of a foreigner. to be regent; this they declared with authority. 
3 one voice to be a violation of the fundamen tal laws of the king- 
1 dom, and reſolved to ſend a deputation of their members to W 
J Adrian, requiring him in their name to lay aſide all the enſigns - 
of Ins office, and to abſtain for the. future from the exerciſe of a 


e which they had pronounced legal! , 


J 


4 
Wa I LE they were nigparing to execute this bold t n, Get poſſeſſion / 
= | Padilla accompliſhed : an Enterprize of the greateſt advantage to — 
Y the cayſe, After relievihg Segovia, he marched ſuddenly toTorde- Aug. 29. 
= ſillas, the place where-the unhappy Queen Joanna had reſided ſince T9] 
the death of her huſband, and being favoured by the inhabitants, 3 
was admitted into the FJ and became maſter of her perſon, for N 
the ſecurity of which Adrian had neglected to take proper precau- 
tions. Padilla waited immediately upon the Queen, and accoſting 
: her with that profound reſpect, which ſhe exacted from the few =» 
+ perſons, whom ſhe deigned to admit into her preſence, acquainted | 
her at large with the miſerable condition ofher Caſtilian ſubjects 
under the government of her ſon, who being deſtitute of expe- 
rience himſelf, permitted his foreign miniſters to treat them with 
ſuch rigour, as had obliged them to take arms in defence of the 
kberties of their uber The Queen, 37 -the had been . 


a. 


REN Mar. Ep. 31. e e Imper, ory v. dall Alf. Ulloa, 
Ven. 1509, p. 67. nee Connie: p. 17 „„ 4 f 
Vorsll. n)... i oo os _ avakened OW 
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Boo HI. awakened out of 2 lethargy, expreſſed great afloniſhitient at 
—— what he ftid, and told him, that as ſhe had never heard till that 
b 3 moment, - of the death of her Witter; or known the ſufferings of 
-- ber people, no blame could be imputed to her, but that now ſhe- 
| 4... woul@ take care to provide a ſufficient remedy; and in the mean 
2 time, added the, let it be your concern to do what is neceſſary... 
for the publick welfare. Padilla, too eager in forming a don 
clufion agrecable tokisWiſhes, miſtook this lucid interval oß rea- 
f ſon for a perfect return of that faculty; and acquainting che 
. Junta with” what had happened, adviſed them to remdve to 
. Tordeſillas, and to hold their meetings in that place. This ws 
_ ifiſtanfly done; but though Joanna received very graciouſly an 
addreſs of the Junta, beſeeching her to take upon her the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and in token of her. compliance, 
adthitted all the deputies to kiſs her hand; Hough ſhe was pre- 
| ſent at atournament held on that occaſiSn, and ſeemed highlyſa- 
„ tisfied with both theſe ceremonies, which were conducted wit 
5 great magnificence in order to pleaſe her, ſhe foon relapſed into 
her former melancholy and ſullenneſß an could newer be 
brought by any arguments or intreaties, to ſign any one paper . 
neceſſary Jourards the dif patch of wanne; 1 
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Carry y on $9: Tas Junta e as much as poſſible this aſt. cireum= 
her name, = ftance, carried on all their deliberations in. her name; and 
$64 aæklzlt s the Caſtilians, who idolized the memory of Iſabella, retained ' 
| a a wonderful attachment to her daughter, no ſooner was it known 
that ſhe had conſented to aſſume the reins of government than 


. the people expreſſed the moſt univerſal and immoderate joy; and 


3 


. F 4 


— believing . her recovery to be en aſcribedit to a miraculous 
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oppreſſion of foreigners. The Junta, conſcious of the reputa- 


to reſign the office of regent, they detached Padilla to Valladolid 


with a conſiderable :body of troops, ordering him to ſeize ſuch 
members of che council as were ſtill in that city, »tb conduct 


them to Tordeſillas, and tocbring away: the ſeals of the king- 


&* 


163 


dom, the publick archives andi treaſury books. Padilla, (who 
eas teceived by che citiaens, as ithe deliverer of his country, 


however, ſtill· to reſide in Valladolid, chough only a8 a ire 
 Perſongand-without any IhadowJf-pamwer . 


Tux Emperor, 40 whom frequent ,accounts of theſe — 4 


actions were tranſmitted chile he was ſtill in Flanders, was 
ſenſible of his own imprudence and that of his miniſters in 
having deſpiſed too long the murmurs and remonſtrances of the 


Caſtilians. He beheld- with deep concern, a kingdom the moſt 


valuable of any he Poſſeſſed, and in which lay the ſtrength and 
| finews of his power, as ready to diſown. his authority, and on 
the point of being plunged in all. the miſeries vf civil war. 
But though his preſence might have ayerted this calamity, he 
could not, at that time, viſit; Spain without endangering the 
Imperial crown, and allowing the French King full leiſure to 


execute his ambitious: ſchemes. / The only points -now to be Hi x 8 


— 


deliberated upon, .were- whether he ſhould attempt to gain the vi 


{his commiſſion with great exactneſs; permitting Adrian 


to ma 


interpoſition of heaven, in order to reſeue their country from the Book: III. 
and deprive 


tion and power they had acquire hy ſeeming to act under the Adrian of att | 
royal authority, were no longer ſatisfied with requiring Adrian . 


8 


malecontents by indulgence. and conceſſions, or prepare directly malecon 2 5 


to ſuppreſs them by force ; and he xeſolved to make trial of the 


| Farmers while at the ſame tame, if that me fail bl; — he 


9, Sandovs 174 P. Mart. Eos 7291. 


. prepared 
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for the latter. For this purpoſe, he iſſijed circular letters 
to all the cities of Caſtile, exhorting them in moſt gentle terms, + 


and with aſfurances of full pardon, to lay down their arms; he 
promiſed fuch cities as had continued faithful not to exact from 


them the fubſidy granted in the late Cortes, and offered the 


1% 


ſhould render b neceſſar 
force of arms 


The large re- 
monſtrance of - 
the Junta con- 
cerning their 
grievances. 


the kingdom in conjunction with Adrian; and he gave them 


elated with the ſucceſs which hitherto had accompanied all their 


their n. This remonſtrance; which" 1s HUNT mto * 


fame favour to thofe who returned to their duty; he engaged 
that no office ſhould be conferred for the future upon any 


but native Caſtilians. On the other hand, he wrote t ond Is. 


nobles exciting them to appear with vigour in defence of 
own rights, and thoſe of the crown, againſt the exorbitant Clai 

of the commons; he appointed the high admiral, Don Fadal 
Enriquez, and the high conſtable of Caſtile, Don Inigo-de Ve- 
laſco, two noblemen of great abilities and influence, regents of 


TY 


full power and inſtructions, if the obſtinacy of the malecontents 
to vindicate the r authority by 


; 


TI E cohicefi ons be was willing to make, which, at be 
time. of his leaving Spain, would have fully ſatisfied the people, 
came now too late to produce any effect. The Junta, relying on 
the unanimity. with which the nation ſubmitted to their authority, 


undertakings, and ſeeing no military force collected to defeat or 
obſtruct their deſigns, aimed at a more thorough reformation of 
political abuſes, They had been enſployed for ſome time in 
preparing a remonſtrance containing a large enumeration not 
only of the grievances, of which they craved redreſs, but of ſack 
new regulations as they thought neeeſſary for the ſecurity of 
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tic evidence concerning the intentions of the Junta, than can be 


drawn from the teſtimony of the later Spaniſly” hiſtorians, who ba 


lived in times when it became faſhionable and even neceſſary to 
repreſent the conduct of the malecontents in the worſt light, and 


as flowing from the worſt motives. After a long preamble con- 


cerring the various calamities under which the nation groaned, 
Ad che errors and corruption in government to which theſe were 
to be puted, they take notice of the exemplary patience\ where- 
with the people had endured them, till ſelf-preſervation, and the 
duty which they owed to their country, had obliged them to a 
ſemble in order to provide in a legal manner for their own ſafety, 
and thatof the conſtitution : For this purpoſe, they; demanded that 
the King would be pleaſed to return to his Spaniſh dominions, and 
reſide there, as all their former monarchs had done; that he would 
not marry but with conſent of the Cortes; : that if he ſhould be 
obliged at any time to leave the kingdom, it ſhall not be lawful 


—to appoint any foreigner to be regent ;. that the preſent 1 nomina- 


tion of Cardinal Adrian to that office ſhall inſtantly be declared, 
void that he would not, at his return, bring along with him 
any Flemings or other ſtrangers; $; that no foreign troops mall, 
on any pretence whatever, be introduced i into the kingdom; that 
none but natives {ball be dapable of holding any office or henefice | 
either in church or; ſtate; that no foreigners ſhall be naturalized; 

that free, quarters Gli 15 be granted to ſoldiers, nor to thoſe 
of the King's houſehold for any longer time than ſix days, and 
that only when the court is in a progreſs; that all the taxes ſhall 
be reduced to the ſame ſtate they were in at the death of Qugen _ 
Llabella; ; that all alicnations of me "TOO demeſnes or IgVEnues | 


"28; 


| abies relating to all the different intidibites of which the con- ; A 
ſlitution was compoſed, as well as to the various departments in * 
the adminiſtration of government; furniſhes us with more autheny, | 
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= ſince that Queen' s death ſhall be reſumed; that all new is 
: | _ ſage'that nid tbe abolühed; that the ona granted 
4 3 Cortes each city ſhall ſend one repreſentative of the clergy, 
© one of the gentry, and one of the commons, each to be elected 
by his on order; that the crown ſhall not influence or direct 
8 any city with regard to the choice of its repreſentatives; that 
88 0 no member of the Cortes ſhall. receive an office or penſion from _ 
AS 2 the King, either for himſelf or for any of his family, under, pain 
e of death, and: confiſcation of his goods; that each city or eom- j 
| Tm | munity ſhall.pay a competent ſalary to its repreſentatives for | | L 
; his maintenance during his attendance on the Cortes; that the f 
| Cortes ſhall aſſemble once in three years at leaſt, whether ſum- ; 
moned by the King or not, and ſhall then enquire-into the obſer- 
Fg vVaation of the articles now agreed upon, and deliberate concerning 
;  _, ©, publick affairs; that the rewards which have been given or pro- - 
a miſed to any of the members of the Cortes in Galicia, ſhall be re- 
5 voked; that no gold, filver, or jewels, ſhall, upon pain of death, 
5 e be ſent out of the kingdom; that judges ſhall have fixed ſalaries 
NL IE W aſſigned them, and ſhall not receive any ſhare of the fines and 
foxfeitures of perſons condemned by them; that no grant of the 
1 goods of perſons accuſed ſhall be valid, if given before ſentence 
7") 000 pronounced againſt them; that all privileges Which the 


ʒ nt 9 nobles have at any time obtained, to the prejudice of the com- 
| * mamons, ſhall be revoked; that the government of cities or towns 
| mall not be put inte che bands of tHfe nobles; tat the lands of 

the nobles hall be ſubject to all publig taxes in the ſame manner 


4ã2/ s choſe of the commons; that an made into the con- 
duct of thoſe who have been entruſted with the management 
of the royal patrimony ſince the acceſſion of Ferdinand; and if 
, the ane d. Pooh t within en uy 8 perſons properly 
77% „% nn bs, hiatus aaknngahs * e ee 
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x * 


ee for that ſervice, - it ſhall be lawful for the Cortes to Book U. 


nominate them; that Indulgences : Gall not be preached or 3 
=_ diſperſetb in the kingdom until the cauſe of publiſhing: chem be . 
E examined and approved of by the Cortes; that all the money: | | * 
_ ariſing from the ſale of Indulgences, ſhall be faithfully employed 
t in carrying on war againſt the Infidels; that ſuch prelates as do 
not reſide iti their dioceſes foe months in the year, ſhall forfeit 
their revenues during the time they are abſent; that the eccle- i 
fiaſtical judges and their officers ſhall not exact greater fees than . | * 08 
thoſe which are paid in the ſecular courts; that the preſent arch- „„ 
biſhop of Toledo being a foreigner, be compelled to reſign that | 2 5 90 
dignity, which ſhall be conferred upon a Caſtilian; that the | Woes 
King fhall ratify and hold as good ſervice done to him, and Fog 1H, 2 
to the kingdom all the proceedings of the Junta, and pardon. U- 2 | ; 1 
any irregularities which the cities mag have committed from an 
exceſs of zeal in a good cauſe: That he ſhall promiſe and ſwear 
in the moſt ſolemn manner to obſerye all theſe articles, and on n 
no occaſion attempt either to- elude, or to repeal them; and that „„ 
he ſhall never ſolicit the Pope or any other prelate to grant 133 
dim 3 abſolution from this gan! and: . >. wok * F 44 ' i 
N * —A Fobs 2 


2 


Such were the chief articles greater 10 the 8 to their The ſpirit of 
fovereign. As the feudal inſtitutions in the ſeveral kingdoms of — 
Europe were orig the ſame, the genius of thoſe gogern | * 8 
ments which: aroſe from them bore a ſtrong reſemblance to each F - 
other, and the regulations which the Caſtilians attempted to eſta .. 
bliſh on this occaſſon, differ little from thoſe whichie@ther nations. * * Wo 
| Hboured to procure in their ſtruggles with their monarchs for li- /%%ͤͤͤ > + 
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conteſts with the no. the »« 
PI thoſe ypon witch the © 
iargyi had already WMſuired _ 


had formed bd 
8 nent, and diſcovered 
25 wy" ofigpalitica ks edge to ict the Engliſh! a; not 
VV. attain tl 2 en Fer en 


1 3 * EE . 
ir is not improbabllh, Wh. that the Fin bf reformatith | 


Bone the Caſtilians, hitherto unreſtrained by authprity, and 
emboldęned by ſucceſs, became too impetuous, and p ed the 

Junta W propoſe innovations which by alarming the other 

4 . 7 of the conſtitution, proved fatal to their cauſe. | The 
; "who Þ, of obſtructing, had favoured or  connived at 
* dg Weeedings, while they gonfined their demands of redreſs. 

F ſuclfrievances as had been occaſioned by ve Kilfs's want of 
; 1 and 1 th jim * and rapaciouſnels. of his 2 
Ka the forei n miniſters, viſt en Indignation when 7 began | 
to. F. kv privileges oe order, and plainly ſaw that. the 

Wh » PI Kc of the commons teñded ao leſs Break thdibamer 
* # the ariſtbcracy, than to limit the prerogatives of thk crown. The 
PINS reſeiſtment hich, they had conceived on account of Adrians 
4 promotion to the? Tegency abated conſiderably. upon the] geperor' HY 
vs the conſtable and admiral to joint por wi im in 115 

85 and as their + and dignity were Jeſs Kur 

the Þfince to poſſeſs extenſive prerogative, than by W 41 
the hi gh p en of the people, they detgggined to giyg.their 
Slap t fiftance whit he had denganded of ho and 


san to We 0 their vaſſalofor that 2 # 
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_— 5 The Bynes # Tar Junta, meanwhi * bepeated: C with ; patience wein 
. | dare not pfe- heic e ce, W ch da 
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* CHARLES: V. 6g 
ir number to preſent. | The, members entruſted with Ropx 1 he | 
for Germany, but havi 1 * 
| receie telligenc rom. court; that * 85 
| they could not vent e to ar: there ie” 5 endangering 
their lives, they ſhort in their Journggy ang .acquhinted e 

the Junta of the infor ion which had been given ue This „„ 
excited ſuch violent } patlions as Anſported "Re who, party, ; 
beyond all bounds of prudygee, or of moderation. That a 2 * I 
Caſtilian King ſhould deny His ſubjectaacceſs into his preſence, 
or refuſe to hiſten to their humble: petitions, . was repreſenteq; as 


44 * 
* 


fome, *. 
| thi#@mmiſſion ſet out immedid 


ect at different "MF cert 


an act ofpranny ſo unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing 


now remained but with arms in their hands to drive away that 
. p 


* 


ravenous band of foreigners which encompaſſed the throne, 
after having deyoured the wealth of the kingdöm, foung ik 
ceſſary to revent the cries of an injured people fronMMeaching 
the FA theiꝶ ſovereign. Many inſiſted warmly on proving | 
a moti which had formerly been Yeo tor depriving Charles, l . . 
during e life of his motfier, ofsth titles and authority Violent p- ; Je 
which had been too raſhly conferrgg Lupor him from a fMe ſup- 8 I. 
po Fof her total inabilie for government. Some Propoteg to | 
provide. a proper perſon to aſſiſt her in the adminiſtration of pub- WS _ » 
lick affairs, by marrying the Queen to the Prince of Calabria, 4 
the Heir, of the Aragoneſe Kings of Naples, Who had been | 
detained ifolffince the time that Ferdinand had diſpoſleſſe 
his apce rs of tht crown. All agreek that, as the hop&-: 
obtaining redreſs and ſecurity merely by eſenting. their tequeſts 
to their ſoverei had kept them too long in ſtate of inaction, 
and prevented cm from takigg advantage of unarfſtnity 


with which the nation declareg in their favour, it was now 
* oegfary to CC | 1 Ct their whole doc and to Mt WY 
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Book rs with vigour, in oppoſing this "on combination +8 . and * 
2 9 their e, : * — 7 7 
I 8 1 rg the 75 * Gone de field wit Srenty £5. men. E 2 : | F 


3.52 conelning the command of this army. Padilla, the | 
| of thaypeople an Gdiers, wal the only perſon whom 
* * C: 2 ought worthy of this honour. But Don Pedro de Giron, * 
the igges fon of the Conde de Winena, 4 younSobleman « of 
the At order, having gy joined the cdmmons, or 
vat reſentment againſt, th Emperor, the reſpect to his 
birth, together with a ſecret deſire of diſappointin Milla, of 

b ms popularity many of the Junta had become Jealous, pro- 
im the ee of generals, though he ſoon ga xe them a 


5 2 that ne Pogo neither the experienbe, the abilities, 
0 2 4 Readineſs which that important ſtation egos, 


* "48 00 


of pri- 


Weed Rioſeco as these bf 
rende pus for their tri ops,zwhich, though far inferior to Ea 


arm. 
: * 2 | of che commons in number Wxeelled, them greatly in dyfgiph 
s *# » anti in valour. They had drawn a,confiderable body of Su 
6 and veteran infantry out of Navarre. Their cavalry, which formed 
Hwy the chiefAire; of, their army, _conliſted moſtly. of gentlemen 
: cuſtomed to the mil fary life, and animated. ich thus wartial 
eps to thęir axder in that age. Ihe infar of the 
Junta Was formed e ty- of citizens and mechanics, Jittle 
,* 5 # acquainted with he & of arms, The ſmall body, of cavalry 
N ,,* ® they had beengie to raiſe, wa compoſed of ons 6 ign le 
1 W * » 2 birth, and perfect ſtrangers to the Wy into hich they entered. 


2 FAN * Nn. dhe ge gerals diffeyed 1s! Hs: 


_—: regents "cup tits, mea! 


*% MP and nobles 
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hs nel * 4 
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#, troops. l The . Heli were co es the ty 
4 the, Gnſtable' s eldeſt ſon, an Yet "I 22. 
iel nee "ia BA I 
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GIRON nary hed Win his army dire 
the villages pu, n it, bay 
* g obliged 2 


N 10 We Improdence Wi" 
and ill ſucceſs 
that thot6yaliſh Would 


of the general 


** 


de Hare fo _ ml condulfi ends rein- 

forcement 50 Pls. * the town; - 0 th Mm 

deſpairin#6f® | 1 0 rcp Pop Aude . 
4 . a — belonging to in h 
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ene tu has dg "their chief magazine o Br 
judged motion, Be left Tordefillas \ open to The roy ol 
0 tho C de Haro led thither in We ede with MM: Rtmoſt December * 
ſe recy and diſpatch; and ao in 4:96 - a 
A # had left no ther garriſon than, rl $ . prieſts raiſed by 
= the Michop © + Zamora, he, by. break of day forced tus way into 
it after 4 deſperate reſiſtance, became maſter of the 1 r - * 
8 ſon, took priſoners many members A theyJunts 


the greathſcal, with the "Sther 1 Sus of 
4] $ of 


4% 
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1 1 
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r e the . n _ andJauthd- jy, 
rivy Which they derived from ſeeming ia Ly the Queen's com- 
| ſugh, of he mobles as had ere been! yering o un- 2 * 

* Ke m thei | chaice,. | ke n an 
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vel rordeſilas to ny. and thöligh that 2 2 *, 
ave been Ekitins of foundation e ſucggſs of * 


s beg owing to Giron's ill conduct raſger thagyt 
71 


treach he 7 entire oſt credit with bis arty. 2 
reſigned his 1 1 and retired to * hi 5 b a 


* * PLN 
r Sven L of the” Janeh, 55; beg 
ſtem.” ab Tordegllas, fg to Valladolid 
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2 2 Gps. A great part © 


ofthe th; 


* "ing them with new impoſitions, to Wich, in that age, they x 
+ @. little ace bftor But, from this diff cult wete 
in ml: Pacheco, Fallen wise we na 


* K Pole, „ 
. A | — pegſtitious Airs added. Bogk 79 
venceherſ ex, prof d to och 1 the richfd magni orna- 9 4 
bt ments in the edral of Toledo; but leſt that agio Fits 
appearance of impiety, might offend®he People, ſhe aud her 
. retinue marched to N church i. in ſdlemiſ gg 
habits, with tears in their "ivy andSeating their breaſts, and 
falling © on ——— * ed the parden of the ſaints Wh * 
oolate, By this artificg, which (cygened 
ion of «cri perſuaded <Feople ,, 
Feal for": e nad conftrainf her, 
tance, to is action, ſhe e 
Y ww c L. as one) nts W OM x . 


Sig a take ah eur Noe 
nobility, A | 


+ poſh: bMoßging to > the apply the 
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and when theſe failec they. obtained a Mz) | Xs 7 * . 

of oan from the King of W its „ 
-» 75 . 3 * 


Try nobility diſcovered great Sn. to proceed to extre- 2 
ide Nut the Junta. They were 2 wich no leſs hanged - wth 
than the commons againſt the Fl | 
is. ſeveral articles In e 
1 favourable, not- only for redreſ ev 
dering the eofftitution more per! by new regula * 
Wench ral id that while the 900 ef 1 ich thel 
Ned, LY each other” g firgagth by A -þ 
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the crown.) wayd rep power, +. 1 ruin © 0 9 


EI * which the — malle ©2 hs 
a | flegociations they cid on during be 
operations. Nor weep the terms asf 

fon conditi * would A : 
. paſs fm a fex el ig ſubverſive oyal authority, „ 
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their general, Ay, a man of popular ies, 
W reaſo ongby. thoſe of higheſt Tho 

ache of Gizon led the people to 

Perſon of noble birth who joined * 


marks of irreſolution, mutual 
TY re ed ig l their proceed- 
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$ 3 Wane while 
Tory ance t 
7. A pitherto attacked, and which was de ended . 
eg 8 Ben; ; and though the 'beſiegel 4 de a deſperate; # 
+ . © reſiſtan® and the admiral attempfed to 2 them, he. to 
the town by»ftorm and gave it x ie plun lexed Wis { 
I he haGwmargþed inftantly with hifflgriousgzgy 


| 3 ſillas the head PN of 8 WS 
| failed of maki n effectual im preſſion. ner Fl 
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: S... be of ſuffer him to eſcape, mare ſuch gk, at . 
affack the Bead of * cavalry, that he came up with him near Alalar, and. 
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aints of diſcipline, went off with the boo 


7 
. lerifith of the campaign, deſerted . Theconffable too had a * 
; leiſure to #Mmble his forces at Burgos, and to prepare WS 
thing for matching, and as ſoon as the truce epired, he effected 

a junction v the Conde de Haro, in ſpite of all Padilla's — 

to prevent it. They ad hee 0 immediate dards Torretobaton, &- |! 


7 the of h o diminiſhed that hs 
E attempted toi Ay. ich if hne 


liſhedgþ< invaſion Ti at jure 


d theneceſlity whichgh rt e have n 
4 under of detal Mang men to that Kit icht Have ſaved 


* from angew. Haro, ſenſible how athl the conſalfificge es W 
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without waiting for his infantry, ad Mced to the ata Padilia's 
army, fatigne nd diſheartened by their precipitant retreat, which 
y could Hot diſtinguiſn from a flight, happened at cat tine 1 
< 4o be paſſing od a ploughed field, on which ſuch a violent rain 
had fallen, that tie ſoldiers fankalmoſt to the knees at every ſtep, * 
N remaineq expo to theMr& of ſome field pieces which the 
* royaliſtg had brought along with them. All theſe cireumſtances 
e „ oncerted ar and i intmidated raw ſoldzeng, tha without facing 
Me enemy, or making any Feliſtance, they fled-in the utmoſt 
ie WSfuſich? Padilla excrteMhimſelf with üg courage 
2 aivitilh order to rally them, though i in v ; fear ren- 

g. them deaf bo his threats and eaties: Upon 
which, finding Walter 3 and reſol ing not to ſur- 
2 2 of that day, and the ruin of his party, e, 
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execution, toge! 
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4 "of death, *y 2 but W kunted fortitude; and when Cy.” ths. S PTY 


His felloy-luſferer, expreſſed ome indignationgy. hearing hin- 
„ Talf pfoclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by opferting, . "Me „ 
„ e was, the time fo have diſplayed the par it of gentlemen,? Fs 
© this day to die with the meekneſs of Chri ins.” Being per- 35 | ; 
mitted to write to his wife and do the community of TM, 
the placPof his nativity, he addreſſed the former wit " ad ' 


, and virtuous tenderfiel and the latter" With the exultggjo a. 
ral to once en himſtbif * en for the:lberties E or 2 
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After his, he ſubmitted quietly: to his tate, Bol 


* of * . accuſtomed ta ideas een 


a 
1 
5 
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witneſs, and to whom I have communicated; my 


” # 23 and 
2 "s" * 4 = , 1 1 ** Was a 


i, 


”- — 


* The ſtrain of theſe letters i is ſo eloquent and high fried that I have tranſ- 
lated them for the entertainment of my readers. | $13. G90 


"ue Letter f 4 Don Jobn Padilla ts his Wi _y 


84 KORA, 0 * FA 

“Ir your grief did not alia. me more than my + own death, I ſhould deem 
myſelf perſectly happy. For the end of life being Certain'to all men, the Al- 
mighty confers a mark of diſtinguiſhing favour upon that perſon,” for whom he 
appoints a death ſuch as mine, which though lamented by many, is nevertheleſs 
acceptable unto him, It would require more time than I now have to write any 
thing that could afford you conſolation. That my enemies will not grant te, 
nor do ] wiſh to delay the reception of that crown which I hope to enjoy. You may 


bewail your on loſs, but not my death, which, being fo beg. ought not 
to be lamented by any. My ſoul, for nothing elſe is left to me, 


I bequeath to 


you. You will receive it, as the thing in this world which you valued moſt. I 
do not write to my father Pero Lopez, becauſe I dare not, for though I have 
ſhewn myſelf to be his ſon in daring to'loſe my life, I have not been the heir of 
his good fortune. I will not attempt to ſay any thing more, that I may not 
tire the executioner who waits for me, and that I may not excite a ſuſpicion, that 
in order to prolong. my life, I lengthen out my letter. My ſervant Soſſa, an eye 


form you of what I cannot now write; and thus I reſt, expecting the inſtrument 
'of your grief, and of my deliverance.” | 3 


79 His Letter to the City of Toleds, 


6 To thee, the crown of Spain, and light of the whole world, free from 
the time of the mighty Goths ; to thee, who by ſhedding the blood of 
ſtrangers, as wel} as thy own blood, haſt recovered liberty for thyſelf, and 
thy neighbouring cities, Thy legitimate ſon Juan de Padilla gives informa- 
tion, how by the blood of his body, thy ancient victories are to be refreſhed. 
If fate hach not permitted my actiong to be placed among 2 your ſucceſsful and 
celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my ill fortune not in my good will. 
This I requeſt of thee as of a N to e lnce God hath. given me 

* 5 nothing 


*. 


FOR: 
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moſt ſecret thoughts, will in- 
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acted, have been ſo eager to teſtify their diſapprobation of the 


cauſe in which he was engaged, that they have neglected, or 


have been afraid to do juſtice to his virtues; ; and by blackening 
his memory, have endeavoured to deprive him of that pity . 
which i 18 ſeldom denied to illuſtrious ſufferers. 5 2 


} $1 5 4 47 


179. 
and of regal power very different from thoſe upon ki he Book * 


Tur victory at Villalar e as 7 rk as it was compleat, Ruin of the ©” 


Valladolid, the moſt zealous of all the aſſociated cities, opened 88 tia 


its gates immediately to the conquerors, and being treated with 
great clemency by. the Regents, Medina del Campo, Segovia, 
and many other cities followed its example. This ſudden diſſo- 
lution of a confederacy, formed not upon flight diſguſts, or 
upon trifling motives, into which the whole body of the 
people had entered, and which had been allowed time to acquire 
ſome degree of order and conſiſtence by eſtabliſhing a regular 
plan of government, is the ſtrongeſt proof of the inability of 
its leaders, or of ſome ſecret. diſcord reigning. among the 
members. Though part of the army by which they had been 
ſubdued, was obliged, a few days after the battle, to march 
towards Navarre, in order to check the progreſs of the French 
in that SHIP: nothing, could ai on the e com- 


nothing m more to loſe for he Cake, has thus which * am now to 3 1 
am more ſollicitous about thy good opinion than about my own life. The mitt- 


| ings of fortune which never ſtands ſtill, are many. But this I ſee with infinite 


conſolation, that I, the leaſt of thy children, ſuffer death for thee; and that 
thou haſt nurſed at thy breaſts ſuch as may take vengeance for my wrongs, 


Many tongues will relate the manner of my death, of which I am ſtill ignorant, 


though I know it to be near. My end will teſtify what was my deſice. My 
ſoul I recommend to thee as to the patroneſs of Chriſtianity. Of my body 1 
ſay. nothing, for it is not mine. I can write nothing more, ſor at this very 


moment, I feel the knife at my throat with greater dread of thy diſpleaſure, than 


La of my own pain,” Sandov. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 478. 
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 Boox-1I.; ed Caſtile to take arms agaln, and to embrace ſuch a favours 
a die opportunity of acquiring thoſe rights and privileges for which: | 
4 2 1 they had appeared ſo zealous. The city of Toledo: alone, ani» 

edo with matedl by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla's widow; who, inſtead of 
great ſpirit bewailing her huſband with a womaniſh ſorrow, prepared to 
revenge his death, and to proſecute that cauſe in defence of 
which he had fuffered, muſt be excepted. Reſpect for her ſex, 

or admiration of her courage and abilities, as well as ſympathy 
with her misfortunes, and veneration for the memory of her 
huſband; ſecured her the ſame aſeendant over the people which 

he had poſſeſſed. The prudence and vigour with which ſhe 
acted juſtified the confidence” they placed in her. She wrote to 
he French general in Navatre, encduraging him to invade 

Caſtile by the offer of powerful aſſiſtance. She endeavoured 
by her letters and emiſſaries to revive the ſpirit and hopes of 

other cities. Sthie raiſed ſoldiers, and exacted a great fam from 
me elergy belonging to che cathedral to defray the expence of 
keeping them on foot. She employed every artifice that coutd' 

intereſt or inflame the populace. ' For this purpoſe ſhe ordered 

crucifixes to be uſed by her troops inſtead oF colours, as if they 

had been at war with infidels, and enemies of religion; The 

marched through the ſtreets of Toledo with her ſon, a young 

child, clad in deep mourning, ſeated on a mule, having a ſtandard 
carried before him repreſenting the manner of his father's execu- 

tion”, By all theſe means ſhe kept the minds of the pedple in 
ſuch perpetual agitation as prevented their paſſions from ſubliding,. 7 

and rendered them infenſible of the dangers to which they 
were expoſed by ſtanding alone in oppoſition to the royal 
authority. While the army was employed in Navarre, the 
Nen were unable to _—_ the reduction of n. Io 


o P. Mart. ep. 727. 15 e . 
| AE | force; 
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force; and all their endeavours either to diminiſh Donna Bbox I. 
Maria's credit with the people, or to gain her by large promiſes Wa | 


n 
* 


and the ſolicitations of her brother the Marquis de Mondeiar, 
proved ineffectual. Upon the expulſion of the French out of 
Navarre, part of the army returned into Gaſtile, and inveſted 
Toledo. Even this made no impreſſion on the intrepid and 
obſtinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended the towyn 
with vigour, her troops beat the Royaliſts in ſeveral ſallies, and 
no progreſs was made towards redueing the place, till the 


clergy, whom ſhe had highly offended by invading their pro- 


perty, having received information of the death of William de 
Croy archbiſhop of Toledo, whoſe poſſeſſion of that fee was 
their chief grievance, and that the Emperor had named a 


Caſtilian to ſucceed him, began to turn againſt her. They 


perſuaded the people that ſhe had aequired ſuch influence over 


them by the force of enchantments, that ſhe was aſſiſted by 
a familiar demon which attended her in the form of a Negro— 


maid, and that by its ſuggeſtions ſhe regulated every part of - 
her conduct 
tience of a long blockade, and deſpair of obtaining used 
either from the cities formerly in confederacy with them, or 

from the French, rendered deſirous of peace, took arms againſt 


Royaliſts. Bhe-retired to the citadel, which ſhe defended with 


n ; rem relations” . 


. Man ies! 327. Ws | | 
*.Gandor * . eko. Forres COND 


Urox 


The eredulous multitude, whom their impa- 


_ amazing fortitude four months longer; and when reduced to 0 
the laſt extremities, ſhe· made her eſcape in diſguiſe, and led t to Feb. 10.152. 


. 
„5 
_ 0 
: 


her, and driving her out of the city "ſurrendered it to the Oftobes 26. 


* 


1 THE RETON OF TRE 


Boox III. Urox her flight, the citadel ſurrendered. Tranquillity was 
Db «of ee, in Caſtile; and this. hold attempt of the commons, 
of this civil like all unſucceſsful inſurrections, contributed to confirm and 
210 extend the power of the crown, which it was intended to mo- 
derate and abridge. The Cortes ſtill continued to make a part 
of the Caſtilian conſtitution, and were ſummoned to meet when- 
ever the King ſtood in need of money; but inſtead of adhering 
to their ancient and cautious form of examining and redreſſing 
public grievances, before they proceeded to grant any ſupply, 
the more courtly cuſtom of voting a donative in the firſt place 
was introduced, and the Sovereign having obtained all he 
wanted, neyer allowed them to enter into any ſcrutiny, or to 
attempt. any reformation 1 injurious to his authority. The privi- 
leges which the cities had enjoyed were gradually circumſeribed 
or aboliſhed; their commerce began from this period to decline; 
and becoming leſs wealthy and leſs populous, they loſt that 
Hower and influence which they had acquired | in the Cortes. 


- 


"The progreſs - Was E Caſtile was . to the 1 of civil war, 
ol kingdom of Valencia was torn by inteſtine commotions till 
Valencia. more violent. The aſſociation which had: been formed in the 
city of Valencia in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
twenty, and which was diſtinguiſhed by, the name of the Ger- 
manada, continued to ſubſiſt after the Emperor's departure from 
Spain; and the members of it, upon pretext of defending the 
coaſts againſt the deſcents of the Corſairs of Barbary, . and 
under ſanction of that permiſſion, | which Charles had raſhly 
granted them, refuſed to lay down their arms. But as the 
grievances, which the Valencians aimed at redreſſing, pro- 
cceded from the arrogance and exactions of the nobility, rather 


| : 
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their reſentment turned chiefly againſt the former. As ſoon - 
as they were allowed the uſe of arms, and became conſcious 
of their own ftrength, they grew impatient to take vengeance 
af their oppreſſors· They drove the nobles out of moſt of the 
; cities, plundered their houſes, waſted their lands, and aſſaulted 
their caſtles. They then proceeded to elect thirteen perſons, 
one from each company of tradeſmen eſtabliſhed in Valencia, 
and committed the adminiſtration of government to them, under 


* 
* 
| 8 


than Hoa any unwarrantdble exerciſe of- the yr nnn Bo * m. 


. | 


pretext that they would reform the laws, eſtabliſh-- one uni- 
form mode of diſpenſing juſtice without partiality, or regard to 
the diſtinction of ranks, and thus reſtore men to ſome _ 


of their ori iginal DION x 


N — y : | ; 


idea of inſulted dignity animated the other. 


mitted the wildeſt acts of Ry: and kat 


1 


TU E nobles were obliged to EM arms in u ide 
ne began, and were carried on with all the rancour, with 
which reſentment at oppreſſion inſpired the one party, and the 
As no perſon of 
© bonourable birth, or of liberal education joined the Germanada, © ' 

the councils as well as troops of the confederacy were conducted 55 
by low mechanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged 
multitude chiefly by the fierceneſs of their zeal, and the extra- 
vagance of their proceedings. Among ſuch men, the laws intro- - | 
duced in civilized nations, in order to reſtrain or moderate the 
violence of war, were unknown or deſpiſed; and they com- 


. 


Ho 


Tur * occupied with fuparetfing the infurcedtivn in 
Caſtile, which more immediately threatened the ſubverſion of 

| his} power and prerogative, was unable to give much attention to 

the 


fy 
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— {to fight their own battles. His viceroy, the Conde de Melito, 


e we 


«an Aragon, 


had the ſupreme command of the forces which the nobles raiſed 
-among their vaſlals. The Germanada carried on the war during 
the years one thouſatd five hundred and twenty and twenty-one, 
with a more perſevering courage, than could have been expected 
from a body ſo tumultuary, under the conduct of fuch leaders. 


They defeated the nobility in ſeveral actions, which, though not 


conſiderable, were extremely ſharp. They repulſed them in 
their attempts to reduce different towns. But che nobles, by 
their ſuperior ſkill in war, and at the head of troops more accuſ- 
tomed to ſervice, gained the ad vantage in moſt of the rencoun- 


ters. At length, they were joined by a body of Caſtilian cavalry, 
which the regents diſpatched towards Valencia, ſoon after 


their victory ovet Padilla at Villalar, and by their aſſiſtance 
they acquired ſuch ſuperiority, that they entirely broke and 
ruined the Germanada. The leaders of the party were put to 
death, almoſt without any formality of legal trial, and ſuffered 
ſuch cruel puniſhments, as the ſenſe of recent injuries prompted 


- the nobles to inflict. The v f W was 


re-eſtabliſhed in its ancient form". SIE 775 
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4 In Aube Allen Fmploneor the lime Mit ar * 
and mufiny, which reigned in the other Kingdoms of Spain, 


began to appear; but by the prudent cane of che viceroy, 


Don John de Lanuza, they were fo far J, as to prevent 
ne ONE on into LN ay he: 11 8255 But i de the Tm 


* b Anales de Aragon, cap. 7 £&: bo. 148; "000 1 ie 4 Ara gon, 
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of Majorca, which was antiexed to the crown of Aragon, the Book III. 

ſame cauſes that had excited the commotionas in Valencia, pro- —_ 

duced effects no leſs violent. The people, impatient of the n in ' 
hardſhips which they endured under the rigid jurifdiQion of die e 
nobility, took arms in à tumultuary manner; depoſed their uy REG 
viceroy ; drove him out of the iſland; and maſſacred every gen- . 
tleman who was ſo unfortunate as to fall into their hands. The „ 1 
obſtinacy with which the people of Majorca perſiſted in their C LE 
rebellion, was equal to the rage with which they began it. lt i 
required no inconſiderable effort to reduce them to obedience; ' 

and tranquillity was re- eſtabliſhed in every part of ** before. . 5 

ann eee ie e Wen 


| WI the ſpirit of diſaffettion 1 was ms PARA img Hale aA. 
Spaniards, and ſo many cauſes concurred in precipitating them P7<vented the 


union of the 


into ſuch violent meaſures, in order to obtain the redreſs of their malecontents, 
grievances, it may appear ſtrange, that the malecontents in the 

different kingdoms ſhould hav? carried on their operations with- 

out any mutual concert, or even any intercourſe with each other. 

By uniting their councils and arms, they might have acted both i 

with greater force, and with more effect. The appearance of a 
national confederacy would have rendered it no leſs reſpectable 

among the people, than formidable to the crown ; and the Empe- | 
ror, unable to reſiſt ſuch a combination, muſt have complied with 
any terms which the members of it thotght fit to preſcribe. 
Many thing however, prevented the Spaniards from forming 
themſelves into one body, and purlgng: common meaſures, The. 
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Hs ' Book III. people of the different kingdoms in Spain; ahevahs hw were 
18 — become the ſabjects of the fame ſovereign, retained; in — 
. their national antipathy to each other; The remembrance of 

their ancient rivalſhip and hoſtilities was ſtill recent, aud the 

ſenſe of reciprocal injuries ſo intire, as to be incompatible-with-- 

their acking with confidence and concert. Each nation choſe: | 
/ rather to depend on its own efforts, and to maintain the ſtruggle 
N alone, than to implore the aid of neighbours, whom they diſ- 
7 truſted and hated. At the ſame time, the forms: of government 
in the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain were ſo different, and the 
grievances of which they complained, as well as the alterations 
and amendments which they attempted to introduce, ſo various, 
that it was not eaſy to bring them to unite in any common 


plan. To this diſunion Charles was indebted for the preſerva- 
Ws tion of his Spaniſh. crowms; and while each of the kingdoms | 
„ followed ſeparate meaſures, all of them were ee at ſt 4 to 

| cen to the will of Sos n. 


* 


The Empe- Th HE 8 af wy 3 in por fled hes ſubjects — * 


ror's prudent 
and generous had been in arms againſt him with - deep apprehenſions; from 


L rg which he. ſoon delivered them by an act of. clemency, no 
maleconterts. Ieſs prudent than generous... After a rebellion ſo general, 
ſcarce twenty perſons, among ſo many criminals obnoxious to 
the law, had been puniſhed capitally in Caſtile. Though ſtrongly 
ſolicited by his council, Charles refuſed to ſhed any more blood 
by the hands of the executioner; and publiſhed ageneral par- : 
Oc. 28: don, extending to all crimes committed ſince the commencement 
of the inſurrections, from which only fourſcore were excepted. 
Even theſe he ſeems to have named, rather with an intention to 
intimidate'others, than from any inclination to ſeize them; for 
| e when an officious courtier offered to inform him where one of 
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the moſt conſiderable among them Was concealed, he avoided i it 
by a good-natured-pleaſantry ; .* Go,” ſays he, I have now no 
reaſon to be afraid of that man, but he has ſome cauſe to keep at 
adiſtance from me, and you would be better employed in telling 


Boon Il 
— — 155 


him that I am here, than in acquainting me with the place of his 


retreat. By this appearance of magnanimity, as well as by 
his care als avoid every thing which had diſguſted the Caſtilians 
during his former reſidence among them; by his addreſs in 
aſſuming their manners, in ſpeaking their language, and in com- 
plying with all their humours and cuſtoms, he acquired an 
aſcendant over them. which ſcarce any of their native monarchs 
had ever attained, and brought them to ſupport him in all his 
enterprizes with a zeal and valour to which * en much * 
n een enen ele on del e 
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fl Ane ths e chat Charles landed i in N 5 Adrian Pre 
for Italy to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity: / But though the 


Roman people longed extremely for his arrival, they could not, 
on his firſt appearance, conceal their ſurprize and diſappointment. 


Adrian ſets 
out for Rome, 
and his ill - 
reception 
W 


After being accuſtomed to the princely magnificence of Julius, 


and the elegant ſplendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt an 
old man of an humble deportment, of auſtere manners, an 
enemy to pomp, deftitute of taſte in the arts, and unadorned 
bogs any of the external accompliſhments which the vulgar 
& in thoſe ralſed to eminent ftations®,”- Nor did his politi- 
bot jews and maxinis' ſeem lefs firange and aftotiifhing to the 
poditifical miniſters. 140 l 1 955 unc bewailed Ae cor- 
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r which abounded in the church, is well as in it 


of Rome, and prepared to refbrm botk; he diſcovered no inten- 
tion of aggrandizing his family ; he even ſcrupled at retaining 


och territories as ſome of his predeceſſors had acquired by 
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| violence or fraud rather than by any legal title, and for that 
reaſon he (inveſted Franceſco Maria de Roverè anew in tie 


and candour, being often embarraſſed and irreſotute in. his deli 


04-0 


dutehy of Urbino, of which Beo had ſtripped him; and furren- 


dered to the duke of Ferrara ſeyeral places wreſted from him by 


the church”. To men little habituatedtoſeeprinces regulate their 


eonduct by the maxims of morality and tlie prineiples of juſtice, 


theſe actions of the new Pope appeared incoriteſtible' proofs ef 


his weakneſs and inexperienee; ; and Adfian, who'was a' perfect” 
ſtranger to te complex and intrieate fyſtem of Italian politics; 


ce no confidence in perſbns whoſe ſubtilty and 


and who could 
neſs ſuited fo ill. with his natural limplicity' | 


refinements in b 


berations; the opinion of his incapacity daily increaſed, until boch 
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| allime the impartiality which. became the common father. of 


Chriſtendom, and laboured to reconcile the contending; princes; | 


that they might unite in a league againſt Solyman, whoſe eon- 
queſt of Rhodes rendered him more formidable than ever o 


Europe* But this was an undertaking. far beyond his abilities. 


20 To examine ſuch a variety of pretenſions, to adjuſt ſuch a num 


Ruſeelli Letterede Princ. vol. i. 87, 96,101; 1 * p- 86. 


ber of interfering intereſts, to extinguiſh the paſſions which 
| ambition, ee mes m injuries had Eindled, to a , 


> Guic, lib. 15 240. . . 3 Joy. Vita Adr, 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774 
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ho the, e with unani- | Book III. 
bo many hoſtile powers to pirſug; lng 5 hem — 


Pr 


mity and vigour, required not only uprightaeſs of i intentions, — þ A 


but a en eee both of La and addreſs... Ws 
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Tux: Italian 3 were no- leſs: e * 4 RL FE 
Nes The Imperial army under Colonna Was ſtill kept on 
foot, but as the Erperor'd revenues in Spain, in Naples, and in 


other purpoſe, it depended entirely for pay and ſubſiſtence on the 
| Tralians, | A great part of it was; quartered in the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate, and monthly contributions were levied: upon the Floren-- 
tines, the Milaneſe, the. Genoele, and Luocheſe, by the yiceroy 97 2 
of Naples; and though all exclaimed againſt ſuch oppreſſion, and 


were impatient 1 to. he delivered from it, the dread of worſe con- 
fequences from the rage of the army, or the wee of he 
inen obliged them "Re het: n To fd "$4 At 5 3 1 ; 


#4 


- 


4 


e F ii ri N A455; | 
80 ak regard, ak Was paid to the Pope's s exhortations, 1384; 
and to a bull which he iſſued requiring all Chriſtian princes. to . 8 
oonſent to a truce for three years, ther the Imperial, the French, Eg. 
and Engliſh · ambaſſadors at Rome were: empoweręd to treat f 

that matter; but while they waſted their time in fruitleſs nego-- 


ciations, their maſters continued their preparations for war. The 


4 644 * 
14 N 


Venetians, who had hitherto adhered. with great firmneſs: o | ; 1 


their alliance with Francis, being now convinced that his affairs i in | 
Italy were in adeſperate ſituation, entered intoa league againſt him 5 
with the Emperor; to.which Adrian, at the inſtigationof his coun- - deb 

tryman and friend Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who 5 587 avs 


r him: that the only. obſtacles to Fes aroſe. from e 
"AA Fs 31 e 1s 236. Phan: N 
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the Low-Countries,. were either exhauſted, or applied to ſome. . - 5 2 
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| Bod In. ambition of che French Ring, ſobn after accedeil. * 
—— Talian ſtates flowed muell enample; and Francis was left, with- 


out à fingle ally, t refit the effor ii of fo mamy enemies whoſe 


armies threatened, and * territories encompaſſed, his domi- 
mions on every fide » 74 „ * 5 * r n 28 25 771 7.5 4 N 
99 e l paw : cove al 5 1hnw- yore een ol 0 


Francs vi | i Pres [nbkd:jafs 'this powerful confederach, it was,thought, 
e would have obliged, Francis 10 keep wholly on the defenſive, Or 
at leaſt have prevented this entertaining any thoughts of march- 
ing into Italy. But it ung the character of chat prince, tod apt 


2 to become remiſs, and even / negligent vn ondinary occaſions, to 


with Ipirit and intrepidity, qualities which never forſdok him, 
but to provide againſt it with diligence and induſtry. Before his 
efemicb were ready to execute any of their fohemes, Francis had 


aſſembled a numerous army. His authority or his on fub- 
jects was far greater than that which Charles or Henry poſſeſſed 


poyer theirs; They depended on their parliaments for money, 
-: *- Which was uſually granted them in ſmall ſums, very ſlowly, ani 
| with: much reluctance. 
'confillerable, and levied with greater diſpateh; ſo that on chis, 


ag well as on other occafions, his army was in the field while 


they. were deviſing ways and means for raifing theirs.” Senſible 


of this advantage, 1 Fr rancis hoped to diſconcert all the Emperor 


TY FX : 


ſchemes by marching i in 


Soſpended l haye failed. of producing that effect. The vanguard of his 
1 army. had already reached Lyons, and he himſelf was haften- 


#331 


; eee ing after it with t the ſecond divition of his tro0ps, v when the dif 


conſpiracy. 85 . N 1 , | -- $4 T 1 WO 1 : _ 
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Fouze at the approach of danger aud ut. onbhy to encounter it 


The taxes he could impoſe were more 


56 
ron into the Millaheſe; and this bold 
meaſure, the more formidable, becauſe unexpetted, could ſearce . 
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Tre author of. this * Heh Ohatles bake 195 En charaBiers- : 


nabe lond high conſtabbe, whoſe: noble, birtlie vaſt ontune, 


and high offices raiſed him to ber the maſt Powerful fubject in 
France, as his great talents, equally ſuited tothe field r che! 


council, and his ſignal ſervices to the crown rendered him the 


moſt illuſtrious and deſerving. 5 5 bean; reſemblance between 


the King and bim in l of their qualities, both being . fond, of - N 


nien 


wary and ambitious to excel i in aclide an d manly exerciſes, : as wall! 
as their equality 3 in age, and their proximity of blood, ought natu- 
rally to have ſecured. him a confi derable ſhare ; in "that Monarchs: 


favour. Hut unhappily Louiſe, the King”: $, mother; had, e . The cauſes of 


: 19 


| cover of domeſtic condpiracy. which threatened-the ruinſof the poor II.. 
weir. Mex ee ber e Mee, 


N 


— 


a. violent averſion to the houſe of Bourbon, for NO better reaſon Geng oral 


than becauſe Anne of Bretagne, the Queen of Lewis the Twelfth, ; 
with whom ſhe lived in perpetual enmity, diſcovered A peculiar 
attachment tothat branch of the royal family; and ſhe bad taught 


her ſon, ho was too ſuſcegtible of any impreſhon ſhe, gave him, 


to viewall the conſtable's aftigns with a mean and unbecoming j jea- 
louſy. His, diſtinguiſhed: merit at the battle of Marignano had not: 
been ſuffciently rewarded, he had been recalled from the govern- 
ment * Milan en very Abel pretences, and had met with 
conduct in that difficult 
. did not eee tha. — * penſions had been 
ſuſpended without any good cauſe; and during the campaign of: 
one thouſand. hive hundred and twenty-0ne, the King, as bag.” 


already been related, had affronted bim; in preſenee of the Whole . 
army, by b the e eme E; the van to the! duke of Alen- . 
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Born." cop . e conſtable; ät $i; döre der gue with mer 
e than cord have been expected from an High- pirited 
Prince, conſcious of what was due to his rank, and to his ſervices. 
Such a multiplicity of injuries; however, exhauſted his patience ; 
and infpiring him wich thoughts. of revenge, he [retired from 
court, and OT Oe. e ence with W 
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js A our r that time e the | Auithels of Boutboh W to de | 
ou 4 leaying any children; 3 and Louiſe, of a diſpoſition no | 
leſs amorous than vindictive, and ſtill ſuſceptible of the tender 

wb paſſions at the age of forty- ſix, began to view the Conſtable, a 

1 Prince as amiable as he was accompliſhed, with other eyes; and 
nmaotwithſtanding the great diſparity of their years, ſhe formed | 
title ſcheme of marrying him. Bourbon, who might have 
55 expected every thing to which an ambitious mind can aſpire, 
from the doting fondneſs of a woman who governed her ſon and 
the kingdom, being incapable either of imitatin g the Queen i in 
her ſudden tranfition from Hatred to love, or of diſſembling fo. 
meanly as to pretend affection for one who had perſecuted him 
| To long with unprovoked malice, not only rejected the match, 
but embittered his refuſal by ſome ſevere raillery on Louiſe's 
perſon and character, She finding herſelf not only -contemned, 
but inſulted, her diſappointed love turned into + alone _ ww: g 
ſhe could not TY ſhe NG to ruin wann. Gy 


— 


Fon this Ps ee me eonfitica with the And du YER * 
man, who by a baſe proſtitution of great talents and of ſuperior 
Akill in his profeſſion, had riſen, o that high office. By his 
ad dice a law-ſuit v was OY —_— the Conſtable, Ie the 


while-ofiote belonging to'the Kbuſs of Borrbon./ Pint of it was Yook: 1 = 
caimed/in-the King's name, as having fallen to the crown; part SENT = -- 

in that of Louiſe, as the neareſt heir in blood of the deceaſed! 7 Ke 
Dutcheſs, Both theſe claims were. equally, ,, 3: 
foundation in juſtice; | but Louiſe, by her follicitations and autho- ,,, os ol 
rity, and Du Prat by einploying all the artifices and chicanery 5 
of law, prevailed on the judges to order the eſtate to be ſequeſtred.. . . 
This unjuſt deciſion drove the Conſtable to deſpair, and to mea- Hp ſecret nes 


gociations 


| ſures which deſpair alone could have dictated. He renewed his Wich the e 
intrigues In the Imperial court, and flattering himſelf that e , 
injuries he had ſuffered would juſtify His having recburſe to any, FIT 
means in order to obtain revenge, he offered to transfer his alle- 
giance 1 from his natural ſovereign to the Emperor, and to aſſiſt 
hin in che conquefk of France. Charles, as well as the King of 
England, to whom the ſecret was cominunicated , : erpecking . 
prodigious advantages from his revolt, were ready to receive T 
With open arms, and ſpared neither promiſes nor allurements © TY 
that might help to Foafirm him in his reſolution. The Emperor 1 
offered him in marthige his ſiſter Eleanor, the Widow of be 
King of Portugal, with a vaſt portion. He was included as _ 
principal in the treaty between Charles and Henry. The bun 
ties of Provence and Dauphinè were to be ſettled on him, Wa 
the title of King. The Emperor engaged to enter France by tlie 
Pyrenees, and Henry, ſupported by the Flemings, to invade 
Pieardy; while twelve thouſand Germans, levied at their com- 
mon charge, were to penetrate into Burgundy, and to act in 
concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raiſe fix thoulatid't men' 
among his friends and vaſſals in the heart of the kingdom. The 


execution of this oy ion — dangerous 12 was » ſuſpended) 5 
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weer it e dns King dend ese tho Ae wi Geggele 


Mr of defending his dominious 5 and as he was far adranoed in his 
„ T. ˙ os tar kink of; defruBawa”. 


* 


3 „ us Hayrity fx that kingdom, a negotiation." which bad 3 
3 been carrying on for ſeveral months, though conducted with, 
1 F the moſt profound ſecrecy and communicated - only to a. few 
+ ® choſen confidents, could not altogether eſcape the obſervation. of 
| * the reſt of the conſtable” s numerous retainers, rendered more 
inquiſitive by finding that chey were diftruſted. Two of theſe 
gave the King ſome intimation of a myſterious: oorxeſpondenae 
between their maſter and the Comte de Roeux a Flemiſh: noble- 
FRE. | man of great confidence with the Emperor. Francis, who could not 
E bring himſelf to ſuſpect that the firſt prince of the blood would: | 
__ be ſo. baſe as to betray the kingdom to its enemies, immediately 
3 19 repaired to Moulins, where. the Conſtable was. in bed, feigning 
| indiſpoſition that he might not be obliged to accompany the King 
into Italy, and acquainted him of the intelligence which he had 
received. Bourbon, with. great ſolemnity and the moſt impoſing 
affectation of ingenuity and candour, aſſerted his own ĩnnocence: 
and as his health, he ſaid, was now more confirmed, he promiſed, 
to join the army within a few days. Francis, openandicandid& 

14 85 himſelf, and too apt to be deceived by the appearance of thoſe: 
1 virtues in others, gave ſuch credit to what he ſaid, that he 
"ho | au to arreſt him, although adviſed to take that precaution by 
% | * wiſeſt, counſellors, and as if the danger had been over, he 
Member. _ his march towards Lyons. The Conſtable ſet out ſuon 
after, ſeemingly; with an intention to follow him i but turning: 
ſuddenly to the left, be. crofied bone, n after: ine 


| 2 Hiſt, lib, i. e. 20; Heu * Auln. lib. viii, c. 18. 5. 207. 
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nns im alf the bares of ſtrengtk in the Conſtable's RT: £ „„ : 
He ſeized all the gentlemen whom he could ſuſpeck of being . DES: 
his aſſdbeiates; and'as he had not hitherto diſcovered the whole © © | 
the ſchemes, nor knew How? far” the in- | 
ſeckion had ſpread among lis ſubjects, he was afraid tfiat his F 
abſende might enecurage them to make ſome deſperute atteinpt, 


and fer that reaſon relinquiſhed: his intention of n 
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H Gd Hotz however; abandon his deſigit on the Milanefe; B Vf 
bit appointed admiral Bonnivet to take the ſupreme” comma R 
it this ſtead, and to march into that country witl an army thirty : 
thouſand ſtrong. Bonnivet did not owe thts prefertnent to Hs 
abilities as a getieral; for ofAall the taletits requiſite to förti a gtelt 
commander; he poſfeſſed only perſonal courage: theloweftand tie 
moſt common. But he was the moſt accompliſhed gentleman® ov 
in the French court, of agreeable manners, an inſinuating adden, © 
and a ſprightly converfatiem; and Francis,” who Hved in r 
familiarity with his courtiers, was ſo charmed with thefe qual. 
ties that he honoured him, on all'occafions; with the moſt „„ 
and diſtinguiſhing marks of” his favour. He was, befides, 3 


implacable enemy of Bourbon; and as the Ring ſearce' rie e 
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42 Their il con- "Doris hh was dd ich on defence of the Mi- 
laneſe, his own conqueſt, was in no condition toxeſiſt ſuch a for- 

midable army. He haꝗ ſcatce money ſufficient to pay his troops, 
reduced to a ſmall number by ſickneſs or deſertion, and had, for 

chat reaſon, been obliged to neglect every precaution neceſſary 

for the ſecurity of the country. The only plan he formed was 

to defend the paſſage of the river Teſſino againſt the French; and 

' ©. che had forgotten how eaſily. he himſelf had diſconoerted a 

ü milar ſcheme formed by Lautree, he promiſed with great 

confidence on its being effectual. But in ſpite of all his caution, 

it ſucceeded no better with him than with Lautrec. Bonnivet 
paſſed the river without loſs; at a ford which had been neglected, 


and the Imperialiſts retired to Milan, preparing to abandon the 
town as ſoon as the French ſhould appear Hefore it. By an 
unaccountable negligence which Guiccardini imputes to infa- 
tuation ꝰ, Bonnivet did not advance for three or four days, and 
loft the opportunity 1 with which his good f fortune preſented him. 
The citizens recovered from their conſternation : Colonna fill. 
8 active; wat the age of fourſcore, and Morone, whoſe enmity to 
France was: indefatigable, were employed night and day in 
repairing the fortiſications, in amafſſing proviſions, in collecting 
tops from every quarter; and by the time the French ap- 
ed, had put the city in a condition to ſtand a ſiege. Bon- 
7 nivet, after ſongs fruitleſs attempts on the town, which harraſſed ; 
his own troops more than the enemy, was obligh, by the incle- 
meney of the td to retire , eee ä 
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— — rope Addiin/ ed; 48 vent W -Br 
much to the ſatisfaction of tlie Roman people, whole hatred or 


contempt of him augmented every day, that the night after his 


deceaſe, they adorned the door of his chief phyfician's houſe with | 


garlands, adding this inſcription, TO THE DELIVERER OF 
HIS COUNTRY. The Cardinal de Medici inſtantly renewed 


his pretenſions to the Papal dignity, and entered the conclave | 


with high expectations on his own part, and a general opinion 
of the people that they would be ſucceſsful; But though ſup- 
ported by the Imperial faction, poſſeſſed of great perſonal inte- 
reſt, and capable of all the artifices, refinements, and corruption, 
which reign in thoſe aſſemblies, the obſtinacy and intrigues of 


his rivals Protracted the eonclave to the unuſual length of fifty 
days. The addreſs and perſeverance of the Cardinal, ſur- 


mounted at laſt every obſtacle. He was raiſed to the head of 


the church, and aſſumed the government of it by the name of 


Clement VII. Tie choice was univerſally approved of. High 


expectations were conceived of a Pope, whoſe great talents, and 


long experience in buſineſs, ſeemed tb qualify him no leſs for 
defending the ſpfritual intereſts of the church, expoſed to immi- 
nent danger by the progreſsof Luther's opinions, than for condud- - 


— — 
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by 


f 


Election of 
Clemeng VII. 


Nor. 28. 
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ing its political operations with the prudence requiſite at ſuch a di- 


flcult juncture; and who, beſides theſe advantages, rendered: the 


ment of his 
entertaine make e Wagga oper of ſucceſs. on this — 


eceleſiaſtical ſtate mon ſpectable, by having in his hands the of 
vernment of ee 


and the x af the eng 1 Medig 
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or perhaps the cardinals durſt not venture to.proyoke the people 
of Rome, while their indignation. againſt Adrian memory 


Was ſtill freſh, by placing another Ultra;montang, 3 in the papal 


throne. Wolſey, after all his expectations and endea- 
vours, had. the mortification to. ſee. a Pope elected, of ſuch 
an age, and of ſo vigorous. a- conſtitution, that he could, not 


comfort himſelf, much with. the chance of ſurviving him. 


ment which an haugbty mind feels on being at once, diſap-, 
Pointed, and deceived; and though. Clement. endeavoured. to 
ſpoth his vindictive nature by granting him a” commillion, to, 
be legate in England during life, with ſuch ample, powers as 


Wolſey, by this ſecond. proof, Was . fully convinced of, the 


veſted in him almoſt:the Whole papal juriſdiction in that king 


dow, the injury he had, receiyed. entirely diſſęlyed the tie vhich 
had united him to Charles, and from that 
tated revenge. It was neceſlary, however, .. to.. conceal, his, 


intention from his maſter, and to ſuſpend the execution of it, 


occur, he ſhould be able gradually to)alignate. the King's affec-: 


1 tions from the Emperor. For this reaſon, he Was fo far from 
ee * . on account 06 of the*r 5 es he had 
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> mcqts..to ſecond. che pretenſions of his migilter.- Wan 
beſtirred himſelf wich aQiyity ſuitable to the importance. the - 
prize for which he contended, and inſtruqted his agents at Rome = 
to e re neither promiſes nor bribes, in order to gain his, end 
| But Charles had either amuſed him with vain hopes; which he 
never intended. to gratify, or, he judged it impdlitie to. oppoſe 
a candidate who had ſuch a proſpect of ſucceeding as Medici; 
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- rity whatever he Was bound to berker by the league Age Frace —_— 
France, though more flewly thin he could have wilked,”” Tfis = 
_ thoughtlefs profufton, aud wial' neglect of beebnbm y rediiced = 
him often to great ſtraits for money. The operations” of War 
were now caggfed' on in Europe in 'a manner very different 


from that whietr had long pfævailed. Iniſtead bf armies ſüddenly 
aſſembled, which under diſtinct chieftairis/ followed their prince 
into the field for # ſhort ſpace; and ſervec at their on coſt 
troops were now levied at great charge, and received regularly 


cCoaſiderable pay. Inftead' of impatienee on both ſides to bring 
every quarrel to the iſſue of a battle, which commonly decided. _ _ | 
the fate of open and defenceleſs countries, and allowed the barons - 9 


together with their vaſſals to return to their ordinary occupations; . 
towns were fortified with great art, and defended with much g 
obſtinacy; war, from a very ſimple, became a very intricate 
ſcience; and campaigns grew of courſe to be more tedious, ene is 
leſs deeiſive. The expence whieh theſe alterations in the mili- 8555 „„ 


tary ſyſtem "aecefſarily created, appeared intolerable to n  - 
hitherto unaeeuſtomed to the burden of heavy tanes. _—_ $554 
proceeded tlie frugal; and even parſimenious ſpirit of the 
Engliſh parliaments in that age, which Henry, with all 
tas authori ty was Aeldom able to overcome, The commons, 
having refuſec cat this time to grant him the ſupplies je 92 9 75 
enen, *he had recourſe to the e and almoſt Es : „ 
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1 — yes violent and unuſual exertion. of ir;/*-rakied: the money he 


= _ wanted. This, however, waſted fo much tithiey/that it "was 
. Aste in the ſeaſon before his army, under the duke 'of Suffolls- 
could take the field,” Being joined by a conſiderable body of 

5 FF Flemings, Suffolk marched into Picardy, and Francis from his. | 


. 1 e extravagant eagerneſs to recover tlie Milaneſe, having: left that 
5 . frontier almoſt unguarded, he penetrated as far 48 the banks of- 
4 % ew, the river Oyſe, within eleven leagues of Paris, filling chat 
0 „„ e With conſternation. But the atrieal q ſome troops 
| 110 detached by the King,” who was fill at Eyonsz the active 
gallantry of the French offers, WhO allowed che allies” no 
: 4 = reſpite night or day; tlie rigour of 'a moſt unit 
1 together with ſcarcity of proviſions; eompeiled Suffolleobedre 3" RY 
rr whoſe" party, Hadhes — | 
| glory of having; with ar handful of inen; checked: tHe progres 

5 | of #/Forthiditite army, dere bare them 
uit f the French tertitories'®. | 
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=: 59 9 „ cqually-ill paepared to reſiſt em. The eundduct and bur 
. of n general ſupplied his ant of foreſight ;afle Germans e 
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contingent of trogps, was affembled at Milan by che beginning 


EMPEROR CHARLES: * 
certed 4 dangerous coufp , the author of,. akdek be had 


its governor. In Italy, the allies reſolved on an early and 
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_ driven into eile, almoſt without an attendant; he had rendered e 
abertive alb tie ſchemes of the powerful confederacy formed 
again him; he had protected his dominions when attacked 
on ties different ſides; and though his army in the Milaneſe * 
had not made ſuch progreſs as might have been expected from 
its ſuperiority: to the enemy in number, he had recovered: and 
* a e A: men W ee 1 2 Ae 
r | 
"_ 2e you: 3 — events more dee to e 
France. Fontarabia was loſt by the cowardice or treaehery of . pope: 


vigorous effort in- order to  diſpofſeſs Bonnivet of that part of 
che Milaneſe which lies beyond the Tofino; Clement, ho, 


under the pontificates both of Leo and Adrian, had diſcovered 
at implacable enmity to France, began now to view the power 
Which the Emperor was daily acquiriag in Italy, with ſo muck 
FEY jealouly,, that he refuſed to accede, as his predeceſſors had 
done, to the, league againſt Francis, and forgetting private 
paſſions and animofiti ties, labouged with the zeal which became 
his character, to. bring about a reconciliation among the vat 


tending parties. But all his endeavours were igeffectual; 
numerous army, to which. each of the allies furniſhed hte! 


of March. Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, took the command of- 
it upon Colonna” s death, thou h the chief direQion of military 
operations was colinitted* to” Bourbon, and the marquis de 
Peſcara; the latter, the ableſt and moſt enterpriſing of the 
Imperial generals ; tlie former inſpired by his reſentment with 
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the-charaQets of the Erench.commandere,. che genius of their 
troops, and the ſtrength as well as weakneſs af their · armiæs, 
4 as, to be of infinite ſervice to the party which he joined. But. 
all theſe advantages were nearly loſt through the Emperor's: 
7 inability to raiſe: money ſufficient for exccuting the vatiaus and 
Retarded by extenfive plans which he had formed. When his: troops were 
| TS: commanded- to march, they mutinied againſt their leaders, 
5 demanding the pay which was due to them for ſome months: 
and diſregarding both the menaces and intreaties of their officers, | 
threatened to pillage the eity of Milan if they did-not-inſftaptty 
kregeive ſatisfaction. Out of this difficulty the generals of he 
Aa allies' were extricated by Moronè, who, prevailing on his con 
| trymen, over whom his influence was. prodigious, to advance e 
EP bs. M ſum. e e the FER, che fell... 
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Ui, The French 3 was deſtitute 4 . to 1 chis 5 
| es up part ſtill more of the talents that could render him an equal 
Milancſe.. match for its leaders. After various movements and encounters, 
deſeri with great accuracy by the contemporary hiſtorians, 
5 a detail of which, at this diſtance of time, would be equalſy 
i unintereſſing and uninſtructive, he was forced to abandon the | 
ſtrong camp in which he had entrenched himſelf at Biagraſfa. 
+ = Soon after, partly by his own miſeonduct, partly by the activit 
„„ e ul $6'x a enemy, who. haraſſed and ruined his army by . 
q . I ; / Revs ſkirmiſhes, while they carefully declined a battle which, he g 
1 „ often offered them * and partly, by the caprice of boca Swiss 
£ 7 ho refuſed, to Join, his army thaugh withim a day' s march 55 ee 
„ it; 3 he was reduced to the neceſſity of: attempting a retreat into, 3 
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reel bas —— and ne 
his rear with great - fuſyi t the beginning of the charge,” ' 11 
1 chile exertin· himſelf with much valour; was FE | . — 


21 ſo dangerouſly as! obliged him to- quit the rn CV 
the condud of the rear was committed to the ſchevalier ayard, Peath ofthe | . 
, who;::though: ſo much a ſtranger to the arts of a court that he nr 5 1 
never xoſe tothe chief command, was always called, in times of the French | 
of real danger, to the poſts of greateſt difficulty andi importance 
He put himſelf at the head of the men at arms, and e, r- (eb ; 
them by his preſenee and example to ſuſtain 
of the enemy 's troops, he gained time for ee obun-. HE 
trymen to make gond their retreat. But in this ſervice he | 8 
received a wound which he immediately perceived to be mortal, 5 # 
and being unable to continue any longer on horſchack, 8 7 
| ordered one of his attendants to place him under a tree, with ee | 3 ; 25 
„tn 


his face towards the enemy; then fixing his eyes pn 9 * N 
gnard of his fwerd, hish. hE held up inſtead of a crols, Or I 

he addreſſed his prayers to God, and in this poſture, hich” 5 

became his character both; as: arſoldieg and as A; Chriſtian, he bs | | 
calm̃ly waited the approach! of; death. Bourbon, wü led the - „„ 

foremoſt of the enemies troops, found. him in this fityation, 5 
and expreſſead egret and, pity ut the ſickt. e Hie nos we, 

exriedithe bigh-ſpirited: chevaliers, ©: 6 J die- as an;of honour | | 
romght, in the diſcharge, of my/Auty: TI 


f indeed arg bjects „ +: rn 
bf pity, who. fight againſt teig Nins Weir counffy, and. 4 „ 
«6; their bath. he mar quis de Peſcara, Pafling ſoon after, | 1 | ; F f 
manifeſted His admiration of. Bayard s virtues, and hag, forrow WEED 55 „ . by „ 
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Progreſs of baby by che emulation of Charles and 
> 999 og Francis fpread over ſo many countries of Europe; Germany 
bn rofound ti favourable to che 


0 % 1 retreat at W Catloſtadiiis,, 
les, animated with/ the ſume zeal, hut 'polſelfed. 
Tai moderation ne his maſter, 
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and autharithp were füll JuS hest, chat hie 
gane e alone ſuppreſſed that ſpirit of extravagance which 
to ſeize his party. Carloſtadius and his fanatical followers 
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125 50 e ks" Rad * un 
e tongue, an ring of no leſs 
E chan importance, or Which he was extremely fond, 
and for which he was well qualified: Ie had A competent 
| Knowledge in the original languages; a thorough : e 
with the ſtile and ſentiments of the inſpired writers 3. 
| his compoſitions in Latin were rude eee 
reckoned a/great matter of the p 
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The great wt aro ariſing; Genie Luther's tranſlation” ane 

Bible, + encouraged: the advocates i: for./: reformation,” in the 

| ether countries of Europe, to imitate his example, nnr 
| publiſh: verſions" of :the \Seriptures 4a their reſpecti 
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| Haverat cites Arobr this time, Nurembergh, Franefort, Hamburgk, And - 

* 1 74 ſeveral other cities in Germany of the firſt rank opeiily embraced 
 FPopiſhchurch. the, reformed religion, and by the authority of their magiſtrates 

+4: 44) aboliſhed the mals, and the other ſuperſtitious. rates, of Popery,*. 

od, Os The Electot of Brandenburgh, the Dates of Brunſwick and 
© Luneaburgh, and Prince, .of Anhalt, became oed patrons. of 


Luthers opinions, and countenaneed the 1 Ad ing of. them | 
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„ AoEV concern; and Adrian hrt care lafter bis arrival in Italy, had 
. F ebe been to deliberate with the Cahdinsle, concetning the Roper | 
means of putting a ſtap to. if This Pape; was profoundly 


of the Refor- 
theology, and having been early taken notice 
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h non te che ebnen of his wil mind: Of evurſe;” no he — 
| Pie was ever more bigotted of iriflexible Witti Legat be polite | „ Re 
of doctrine than Adrian; he not a maintain a en s „„ 
Lt had done, becauſe they were ancient, or becauſe it was dan eee 
gerous for the church to low of innovations, but he adhered to r n 
them with the zeal o of a "theologian, and with the e * . 
of a diſputant. | | At the fame time bis own. manners bein _ Vo 
extremely fimple, and uninfected with any of the vices Which 7 
reigned 1 in the court of Rome, he was as ſenſible of its-corrup- e 
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Diet of No- Tur members of the Diet, alter praifing the. Po 's iqui and. 


po wy Lok landable intentions, .cxculed themſclyes for, not expouting the. 
— as the 


— edi&E. of. Worms, by alleging that he prodigious increaſe of 


Luther s followers, as we as the averhon, to the court of Rome 
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among their other ſubj 


Lo 


| on account of its innum | umerable exac- 


o 


tions, rendered ſuch an attempt not only dangerous „ but im- 
poſſible. They affirmed that the Srievances of nl, + 


8 


- did not ariſe from imaginary injuries, bur from 
leis real than intolerable, as lis Holineſs 
catalogue of them which | 
now for fome new.and elficacious remedy x and in their opi- 


impolitions no 
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nion, the only remedy adequate to the diſeaſe, or which ander 
them any hopes of ſeeing the church ceſtored to ſoundneſs a 


vigour, was a general council. Suck a cqucit, therefore, they 


without delay, in one of the great cities of Germany, thay alt 
Who had right to be preſent might deliberate with freedom, and 0 
f Seb Ayn apgerou 
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Bw; . or bo the quick progreſs of Linther's dofrities. — 
x. . end they concluded, that if the holy ſee did not ſpeedily deliver 

chem from thoſe intolerable burdens, they had determined to 
endure them no longer, and would employ; the por and autho- 


| . eme vg had entruſted chem, in in order to procure 
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22 as the nuncio had recommended, the receſs or edi of the Diets 
323. contained only a general injunction to all ranks of men to Wait 
with patience for the determinations of the. counci] whicy Was. : 
to be aſſembled, and in the mean not te publich any New 
opinions contrary to the eſtabliſhed, ines of the church; $. 


together with an admonition to M p ers to abſtain from mat- 
tts of controverſy in their Viſcourſes, to the people, and to con- 
| wy 45. themſelves to the plain and. inſtructi ve truth of religion 7. 
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- This Diet ** Tur ellas. derined eat e from the tranſaRions 
Þ the Refor of this Diet, as they affoaded them the fulleſt and moſt authentic 
 and;that the Empire was loaded by the clergy with inſupportable 
burdens. With regard to; the former, they had nom the teſti- 
» mony of the Tope himſelf that. their: eee, accu — 

ſefitatives of the Germanick body, in an aſſembiy en ! 
trons of the new opinions were far from being the moſt numerous 
or powerful, had pointed out as the chief grievances of the Em- 

pire, thoſe very practices of the Romiſh church againſt which 
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Luther and his diſciples were accuſtomed to declaim. According- 
a * 
Hula all: their oonttoverſial writings afteg eee 
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in confirmation of whatever they advanded cuncerning the dif- 9 
ſolute manners, or inſatiable ambition and rapacinuſaeis of the 
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- AT: r, 8 conduct Was conſidered as 4 proof of. the Adrian? FOE 
moſt childich ſunplicity and imprudence., Men trained up amidft du8 Kone, 7 


at Rome. 


were aſtoniſhed at a. Poatiff,” who, departing from the -wiſe 
_ maxims of his predecefſors, acknowledged diſorders: which be 
1 have contealed; and forgetting his own dignity, aſked, = 
advioe of thoſe, to whom he was entitled to preſcribe. By ſuck - 
an excels of impolitic fincerity; they were afraid that inſtead of | 
reclaiming, he would render the enemies of the church more 


preſumptuous, and inſtead of | extinguiſhing hereſy, would - 2 9 


and by: throwing objections and difficulties i in his way, endea - 
vonred to retatd or to defeat the execution of them Adrian, 
amazed on the one hand, at the obſtinacy of the Lutherans, 

4 diſguſted, on the other, with the manners and maxinis of” che 5 
and finding himſelf unable to correct either the nue 
or the other; often lamented his-own' ſituation, and often looked 

back wich pleaſure on that period of his life when he was only 
dean of Loùvain, a more humble hut happier. ſtation, i in which 

| ittle was enpected from him, and anne weben to frul-. 

_ trate his good intentions t ech r Nn. 
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the artifices and corruptions of the papal.court, and accuſtomed © - 
to judge of actions not by:;what was juſt, but by What was uſeful, - oy 


weaken the foundations of the papal power, or ſtop! the chief os % | hes at 
ſoutces from which wealth' flowed into the church For this _ 
reaſon they induftriouſly oppoſed all his ſchemies of ma wy 0 13 
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Feb. 524. 
The negoei- 
ations of his 
nuncio in a 
ſecond diet at 
Nuremberg, 


to the latter, as the catalogue of grievances did not reach 


Err * indecent 1 | unduiful, and; thas. the” + + 


b by every poſſible means the demands of tie Germans, both with 


execute the edit of Worms with/vigour, as the only eſfectual 
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„CNET VI tide foe; exceltod Adsian as; Aich in 
deere. us he wis inferior to him in purity of 
He, or uprigheneſb of intention. He 'was animated; not only 
with the averſion which all Popes naturally bear to @-vcounci}, - 
but having gained his own election by means very uncanonical, 


he was afraid of an affembly that might ſubjeft it to a ſerutiny 
whick it could not ſtand. He determined, therefore, to elude 5 


reſpect to the calling of a council, and reforming abuſes. in the 
papal court, which the raſhnefs and incapacity of his predeceffor 
had brought upon him. For this purpoſe, he made choice of 
cardinal Campeggio, an artfut man, often. entruſted by the 
Popes: with negotiations of importance, as his nuncio w/the 
diet of the . aſſembied again at mee. . 


| Eannxvend, 3 t what bad 1b 
in the laſt meeting. exhorted the diet in a long diſtourſa, to 


means of fuppreſſing Luther's dedrines The digt, in return. 
deſired to know the Pope's. intentions concerning che coil, 
and the redreſs of the hundred: grigrances. The former, the 
nuncio- endeavoured to-elude by generab and: unmeaniog derla- 
rations of the Pope*s reſolution to purſue ſack meaſures a, 
would be for the greateſt goed of the church; Wich 


Nome till after Adrian's death, anch of : had not 
been regakarty ld before- che preſent Pope, gie toe 
advantage of this cireumſtance to decline making any definitive 
anſwer to them in Clement's name; theugh;' ut the ſume —_— 
he obſerved that their eatalogue of grievances contained. many 
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proceeding with rigour 
though an ambaſſador from the Emperor, who was at that * 
time very ilicitous to gain the Pope, 
Nancio, with many profeſſions: of his maſter's zeal for the 
honour and dignity of the papal ſee, the rece/5:of the diet was April 18. 
conceived in terms of almoſt the fame import with the former, 
without ann any additional ſeverity againſt Luther and 
his party. 


% 3 


In the end: he ren 


Bron he left Germany, Campeggio, i in order to amuſe 
and ſooth the people, publithed certain articles for the amend- 
ment of ſome diſorders and abuſes which prevailed among the 
inferior clergy; but this partial reformation, which fell ſo far ſhort 
of the expectations of the Lutherans, and of the demands of the 
Diet, gave no ſatisfaction, and produced little effect. The nun- 
cio, with a tender hand, lopped a few branches; the Germans 
aimed a deeper blows, and by friking at e root wiſhed to exter- 
minate the evil”. 9 1 
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Views of the 
Italian lates 
with reſſ 
to Char 
and Francis. 
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HE expulſion of the French; both out of the Milaneſe, 
8 Q 9 4 


and the republick of Genoa, was conſidered by: the Ita- 
lians, as the concluſion of the war between Charles and Francis; 
and as they began immediately to be apprehenſive of the Empe- 
ror; when they ſaw no power remaining in Italy capable either 
to controul or oppoſe him, they longed ardently for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of peace. Having procured the reſtoration of Sforza 
to his paternal dominions, which had been their chief motive for 
entering into confederacy with Charles, they plainly diſcover 
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hes intention to be no FR towarids increaſing this Boux IW. 
' Emperor's ſuperiority over his rival, which was already the ob- 
ject of their; jealouſy. Tlie Pope eſpecially, whoſe natural timi- 

dity inereaſed his ſuſpicions of Charles's deſigns; endeavoured by 

his ambaſſadors and remonſtrances. to Jes him with e. 

tion, and inclins 12505 to 88 eee 20 
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| „ Bur this wr contend with fuceels; ai hands on by Charles re- 


ſolves to in- 


his own ambition, no leſs than by Bourbon's deſire of revenge, ade France. 
eontemned Clement's admonitions, and declared his teſolution c Nö 


ordering his army to paſs the Alps, and to invade Provence, a 2 12 * 
part of his rival's dominions where he leaſt, dreaded an attack, — 9 5 e 
and was leaſt prepared to reſiſt it. His moſt experienced mats © 2 


ſters diſſuaded him from undertaking ſürh an enterprize with a 


feeble army; and an exbauſted treaſury : But he relied ſo much HIP. 


on having obtained the concurrence of the King of England. 
and on the hopes which Bourbon, with the confidence and ere- 
dulity natural to exiles, entertained of being joined by a nume - 
rous: body of his partiſans as ſoon as the Imperial troops ſhould! = 
enter France, that he perſiſted obſtinately in the meaſure. Henry 


undertook to furniſh an hundred thoufand durats towards defray- - 


ing the expence of the expedition during the firſt montii, pnIk pris” 
had it in bis choice either to continue the payment of that am . 
monthly, or to invade Picardy before the end of July with a 0 
erful army. The Emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the 

fame time with a conſiderablè body of men, and if theſe emer: 


territortes be had loſt, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Piovence, 


with the tic of King, and ould do homage to Henry as the 
| lf King of Fes bid tc new dominions. | Of all the parts 
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prises proved ſucceſsful, tex agreed, that Beurhong hefides che . 
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vence was the only” on, which was executed. For »hlthonghi * 
 Bowrbon; with u ferapulous delicary, altogether unexpected after 
the pare is dae poſitively refuſed to acknowlodge Hoary's = 
title to che crown of France, and thereby ubſoived him from amy - 
obligation to promote the enterprize, Charles's eagerneſ m carry 
his own plan into execution did not in any degree abate; 'The 


army he employed for that purpoſe amounted only to eighteen . 


Marquis de Peſcara, with imſtructions to pay thegreateſt deference . 
to Bourbon's advice in all his operations. Peſcara pafſed the Alps 
without oppoſition, and entering Provence, laid fiege to Mar- 
ſeilles. Bourbon lind adviſedhim rather to march towards Lyons, 
in the neighbourhood of which city his territories were ſituated, 
and where of courſe his tnfluence was toaſt extenſive! But the 
Emperor was ſo defirous to get poſſeſſion. of a port, which would. 
at all times, ſerure him eufy acceſs into France, chat by bie 
authority he over- ruled the Conftable's opinion, and directed 
VVV 
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attempt, wok the maſt proper prerautions to te feat it. He laid 
wuſle the aljscent eountty, in order to reniler it tnore difficult for 


the enemy to fubfiſt their armyz he razed the ſuburbs of the 
city; ſtrengthetied its fortifications, and threw into it a nume 


tous: gartiſon under the command of brave. and experienced 


officers. /\;To-theſe, (nite. thouſand of the citizens, whom their 
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At the le of e Palais nally: an. and of . 
9 and revenge, were rendered abortive; Francis, Mid; yt 4 
bad leiſure to aſſemble a powerful army / under: the walls of 8 e 
Avignon, and no ſooner began to advance towards Marſeilles; I 
than the/Imperial troops; exhauſted by the fatigues of a ſiege ine. . 
which had laſted forty days, weakened by diſeaſes, and almoſt ce. „ 


defittie of proviſions, reited with precipitation to fe. * 


Aimee gans NR 27 ̃ ̃ ᷣͤ Oey HRS 36 HAT 

"It In, during theſe operations of the army in Provence, either as vow 06 
Charles or. 1] Henry had attacked France in the manner which, 3 
they had prq;ected, that Kingdom. muſt have been expoſed to be 5 8 32 
moſt imminent danger. But on this, as well as on many other e PT 1 Ol 
occaſions, the Emperor/found-that the extent of his-revenues WWW - 
not adequate to the greatneſs of his power, or the ardour of his | 
ambition, and the want of money obliged him; though with much 
reluctance, to circumſcribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexe - 
euted. Henry, diſguſted at Bourbon's' refuſing to recognize his 
right to the crown of France; alarmed at the motions of the 
Scots, whom the ſollicitations of the French King had perſuaded 

to march towards the borders of England; and no longer incited - 5 
by his, miniſter, who was become-extremelycbol; with regardits oo 
all the Emperot's intereſts ; took no meaſures to ſupport an enterr r 
prize, of which, ee een ndertak 53, he had ron FO 7 8 8 17 
exceſſively fond. i n N . 64 | 
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I the King of Finke bad been usb ih having ddirecd Prancis elated 
his ſubj ects from this formidable invaſion, and having ſhewn all 2 N 5 
Europe the facility ty, with, which the internal ſtrength of his «no „„ 
nions e him to reſiſt the Waren of a. 1 e 
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Te can. when Gente ae abilitis and powerful fore, of 


5 x. a rebellious ſubieci the campaign, notwi 
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_ deſtitute of plauſibility, appeared to his ſanguime temper to Ve of 


of the Milanęſe, would have been far from ending — 5 
But Francis, animated with courage more becoming a. ſoldier 
than a a general; puſhed, on by ambition, enterprizing rather 
than, copliderate >; and too apt ta be elated with ſuereſs 5 088 


Such an undertaking, t the 4 of bis affairs at that juncture, 
naturally preſented to his view. He had untler hib comttiand dne 


of the moſt powerful and beſt appointed armies France had ever 
brought into the field, which he could not think of diſbanding 
without having employed it as any ſervice. The Imperial troops 
had been obliged to retire almoſt ruined'by hard duty, and di- 
beartened with ill fucceſs; the Milanefe had been left altagether 
without defence; it wat not impoffible to reach that country 
before Peſcara, with his ſhattered. forces, could-arrive, there; or 
if fear ſhould add ſpeed: to their retreat; they were io bb end 

tion to make head againſt his freſh and numerous troops; And 
Milan would now, as in former inſtances; fabmit without reſift- 
ance to a bold invader. Theſe confiderations, which! were not 


the utmoſt weight,” In vain did his wiſeſt miniſters and gene- 
rals repreſent to him the danger of raking the field at x ſeuſun 
ſo far advanced, with an army compoſed chiefly: of Swiſs and 
Germans, to . whoſe caprices he would be ſubject i in all his opera- 
tions, and on whoſe fidelity b his fafety muſt abſolutely depend. In 


voin did ie ge Savoy advance by. haſty journies towards Pro- 5 


vence, that the äche exert all her a uthority'1 in difſuading her 
fon from ſuch a raſh enterprize. Plans difregardel the remon- 


ſtrances of his ſubjeQs ;, and that he migbt ſave . er 
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— eject lis e before bit Seinen areas 
ing ber, however, by wap of atoncnient for that neglect, to be 1 


perſuaſions: conntributed! not a little to confirm Franeis in this during his 
reſolution. That favourite ho ſtrongly reſembled his maſter . 
in all the defective parta of his character; was led by his natura! 
impetaaſitz; warmly to appraveof ſuch an enterprize? and being 
prompted beſides by his impatirnea torrevifit a Milaneſe lady, of 


he is ſaid. by his flattering deſeriptious of her beauty und acm. 
pliſhments, to have inſpired Francis, who was extremely ſuſcep-' 
tbleiof ſuch. MO inte deſire of ſeeing her 2450 at 


S lei it bn Ie vhihoods venen ! wm 


whom he bad been deeply cnamoured during his late epeditlon, 


e | 


regent of the! kingdom dutiag his-abſetices”|Bonniver,by his 4 bs 


= er regent 


"Taz French paſſed the Alps at, Mount Cenis 1 and. as their Operatians a 


ſucceſs depe ended on diſpatch, they, advanced with the greateſt 
diligence, 15 who, had been obliged to take 3 longer 75 | 
more difficule,, FH by Monacg and Final, was ſogn inform n 
their intention; and being Gpfible that nothing 3 
of, his troops could fave. the Milaneſe, marched, with ſuch api: 
dity, that he reached: Alva on the fame day that the French army: 
arrived, at, V erce! i. Francis, inſtryqed by, Bonnivat's erer i 
the formę campaign, advanced directly toward Milaa, here 
: the. unexpetcs approach, of an enemy powerful, occafioned, 
ſuch conſternation, and. diſarder,. that although Peſcara entered 
the city with. ſame. of his beſt troops, be found. that the defence 
of it * not be undertaken. with any, probability, of fuggeſs3: 


and ha | garrilon.. into. che citadel, "ved enen, 
one —_ he the French were nerd at en, t LY 
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2 ITxxsx briſk motions uf dhe French Monarch idiſcoricerted a 
the ſchemes of. defence Which the ' Imperialiſts had formed 
Never, indeed, did generals attempt to oppoſe a formidable inva- 
ſion under ſuch circumſtances of diſadvantage. Though Charles 
poſſeſſed dominions more extenſive than any other Prince in: 
Europe, and had, at this time, no other army but that whieh. 
— in Lombardy, which did not amount to fixteen 
thouſand men, his prerogative in all his different ſtates was ſo 
limited, and his ſubjects, without whoſe conſent he could raiſe 
no taxes, diſcovered ſuch- unwillingneſs to burden themſelves 
with new or extraordinary impoſitions, that even this ſmall 
r pay, of ammunition, of provi- 
ſions, and of cloathing. In ſuch a. ſituation, it required all the 
wiſdom of Lannoy, the intrepidity of Peſcara, and the implacable 
reſentment of Bourbdn, to preſerve them from ſinking under de- 
pair, and to inſpire them with reſblution. to attempt, or ſagacity 
to diſcoyer what was eſſential to their ſalety: To the efforts of 
_ theit genius, and the activity of thei zeal, the Emperor was 
more indebted for the preſervation of his Italian dominions than 
to his-own power. Lannoy, by mortgaging the revenues of 
Naples, procured ſome money, which: was immediately applied | 
towards-providing the army with whatever was moſt neceſſary 0 

Peicara, beloved and almoſt. adored by the Spanith / troo 

exhorted them to ſhew the world; by their engaging to ſerve the 
1 pere, in that dangerous exigency,, without making any 
immediate demand of pay; that they were animated wille 
ſentiments of honour very different from thoſt of mercenary 
ned to-which Ae wee that gallant body of 1 men with an 
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Germany, where his influence vvas great; that by his preſence 
n ene 
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FRA cis, Wee eee Emperor's generats time 


toderiveadyantage from all theſe operations. Inſtead of purſuing 


the enemy, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an untenable: ano 


which Peſcara had reſolved to abandon; on his approach, he, 
in compliance with the opinion of + Bonnivet, though contrary 
to that of his other generals, laid ſiege to Pavia on the Feline; 
a town, indeed, of great importance; me poſſeſſiore of which 
would have opened to him all the fertile country lying on the 


banks of that river. But the fortifications of the place were 
ſtrong; it was dangerous to undertake a difficult ſiege, at ſo 
| late a ſeaſon; and the Imperial generals, ſenſible of its conſe- | 
quence, had thrown into the town a garriſon compoſed of fix _ 
thouſand veterans, under the command of Antonio de Leyva, air 
officer- of bigh rank; of great experience; of à patient but _ 
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e ee W he tron 4 0 diguey: equal to thi x 
raſhneſs with which he had undertaken it. During en 
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enterprizing courage; fertile in reſources; ambitious of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf; and capable, for that reaſon, as well as from 
his having been long accuſtomed both to obey and to command! 
to procure ſueceſs. 5 
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His vigorous 
efforts. 
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brought not only the garriſon, but the inhabitants to bear the 
moſt intolerable fatigues, and to encounter the greateſt dangers | 
without murmuring. The rigour of the ſeaſon” eonfpired 


10 bind his 3 were obliged — an 
ignominious fate of inaftion, that a Paſquinade was: publiſhed 
at Rome, offering a reward to any perſon who could find the 


Imperial army, loſt in the month of October in the mountains 
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** va, nk 1 with, the difficulties 9 Aich 
"IR countrymen laboured, and the impoſſibility of their facing, 
in the field, ſuch a powerful army as furmed the fiege of Pavia, 


| placed his only hopes of ſafety in his own vigilance and valour, 


The efforts of both were extraordinary, and in proportion to 


the importance of the place, with the defence of which he was 
entruſted. He interrupted-the approaches of the French by fre- 


quent and furious ſallies. Bebind the breaches which their _ 


artillery, made, he erected new works, that appeared to be fearce 
inferior in ſtrength to the original fortifications,” He repulſed 


the beſiegers in all their aſſaults ; and by his own example, | 


with his- endeavours in retarding the progreſs of the French; 


| Francis attempting to become maſter of re te- 


bike courſe of the Tefino, which is its defence on one ſide, a 
ſudden inundation of the river deſtroyed, in one day tho beer, 


of many weeks, and ſwept away all the mounds which his 


amy had raiſed with infinite toil, as well as at great erpence 
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not doubted but that the town would at laſt be obliged to far” The 5 — 
render. The Pope, who already confidered/the-Frenich arms derer 
as ſuperior in Italy, became impatient to diſengage himſelf "our W 
his connections with the Emperor, of whoſe deſigns he was 
extremely jealous; and to enter into terms of friendſhip with 
Francis. As Clement's timid and cautious temper rendered him 
incapable of following the bold plan which Leo had formed = 
delivering Italy from the yoke of both the rivals, he returned to 
the more obvious and practicable ſcheme of employing the 
power of the one to balance and to reſtrain chat of the other. 

For this reaſon, he did not diſſemble his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
the French King recover Milan, as he boped that the dread of MENS. 
ſuch a neighbour” would be ſome check upon the Emperor” 8 | gs 
ambition; whicti no power in Italy was now able to controul. 
He laboured hard to bring about a peace that would ſecure 
Francis in poſſeſſion of his new conqueſts; and as Charles, who : 
was always inflexible in the proſecution of his ſchemes, rejected 
the propoſition with diſdain, and with bitter exclamations - 
againſt the Pope, by whoſe perſuaſions, while Cardinal. de 15 
Medici, he had beef induced to invade the Milaneſe, "Clement: 
immediately concluded a treaty of neutrality with the nk of 
wen in red the r en e of Horence was $ included OWN 

1 RANCIS Sd by this tranſiQtion, deptived the Eaperor of Francis 
his toro moſt powerful allies, and at the ſame time ans 

a paſſage for his 'own troops through their territories, rmed a 
ſme of nd the — of * either to 
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the glory which Leyva acquired by his gallant defence, it Was — 


vades di. 7 
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. viceroy to recal part of the Imperial army out of the Milaneſe. 
For this purpoſe he ordered ſix thouſand men to march under 

the command of John Stuart duke of Albany. But Peſeara fore- 
| ſeeing that the effect of this diverſion would depend entirely 


mans, of whom it was chiefly compoſed, having received no pay 


by the abſence of the body under Albany, as well as by the 


Fo er. feel the diſtreſs ariſing Tm want of money. Far from 
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THE REIN Or TRE 


W wertung thatcountry, which was leftaltogether without defence, 
or that at leaſt ſuch an unexpected invaſion would oblige the 


upon the operations of the armies in the Milaneſe, perſuaded 
Lannoy to diſregard Albany's motions ”, and to bend his whole 
force. againſt the King himſelf; fo that Francis not only weak- 
ened his army very unſcaſonably by this great detachment ; but 
incurred the reproach of wm gh too e in Nh e 
LT POIs. E? e een 
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| MeanwmiLE the e of Pavia was ad to. extre- 
ity; their ammunition and proviſions began to fail; the Ger- 


for ſeven months, threatened to deliver the town into the 
enemy's hands, and could ſcarce. be reſtrained from mutiny by 
all Leyva s addreſs and authority. The Imperial generals, who 
were no ſtrangers to his ſituation, ſaw the neceſſity of march- 
ing without loſs of time to his relief. This they had now in 
their power: Twelve thouſand Germans, whom the zeal ed 
activity of Bourbon taught to move with unuſual rapidity, had 
entered Lombardy under his command, and rendered the ae, 
rial army nearly equal to that of the French, greatly diminiſhed 


fatigues of the ſiege, and the rigour of the ſeaſon... But the 
more their troops increaſed in number, the more ſenſibly did 


Guic.). lads Fagan Cade TN . | -* Gall, Polit, Imperial 875. 
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kind Saab ge powerful army, they had ſearce-what Book Ws 
was ſuſſicient for defraying the. charges of conducting their * 
artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and proviſions The 
abilities of the generals, however, ſupplied every defect. By their 
_ own example, as well as by magnificent promiſes in name of the 
Emperor, they prevailed on the troops of all the different nations 
which compoſed their army, to take the field without pays. 
they engaged to lead them directly towards: the enemy; and 
flattered them with the certain proſpect of victory, which would 
at once enrich them with ſuch royal ſpoils as would-be an ample | 
reward for all their ſervices. The ſoldiers, ſenſible that by 
quitting the army, they would forfeit the vaſt arrears due to 
them, and eager to get poſſeſſion of the promiſed treaſures, 


demanded a battle with all the impatience of W Who 
09 only for une EE e 
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Ta: E BEES POLLS; witiour ſufferin g the Aber of Felt They march 


troops to cool, advanced immediately towards the French camp. 4 15 


On the firſt intelligence of their approach, Francis called a coun- * 
cil of war, to deliberate what courſe he ought to take. All his 
officers of greateſt experience were unanimous in adviſing 8 him to 
retire, and to decline a battle with an enemy who courted it "1 
deſpair. . The leaders of the Imperialiſts, they obſerved, would 
either be obliged i in a few weeks to diſband an army, which they. 
were unable to pay, and which they kept together only by the 
hope of pillage, or the ſoldiers enraged at the non- performance 
of the promiſes to which they had truſted, would riſe in ſome 
furious mutiny which would allow them to think of nothing but 


their own ſafety: That, meanwhile, he might encamp in ſome | 


n Eye Poutrani Hig. Ciſalpina ape Gra revii T heſ. Antiquit Teal. tit. p. 
| T5270 1179. 
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o IV. firong poſt, and waiting in ſafety the arrival of freſh troops from 
France and Switzerland; might, before the end of ſpring, take 
poſſeſſion of all the Milaneſe, without danger, or bloodſhed. 
But in oppoſition to them: Bonnivet, whoſe deſtiny it was to 
give counſels fatal to France during the whole campaign, repre- 
ſented the ignominy it would reflect on their ſovereign if he 
ſhould abandon a ſiege which he had proſecuted ſo long, or turn 
his back before an enemy to whom he was fill ſuperior in num- 
ber; and inſiſted on the neceſſity of fighting the Imperialiſts rather 
than relinquiſh; an undertaking, on the ſucceſs of which the King's 

15 future fame depended. Unfortunately, Francis's notions of honour 
were delicate to an excels that bordered on what was romantick. 
; | W Having often ſaid that he would take Pavia, or periſh in the 

| attempt, he thought himſelf bound not to depart from that reſo- 

lution ; and rather than expoſe himſelf to the Nighteſt | imputation, 

he choſe to forego all the advantages which were the certain 
5 conſequences of a retreat, and determined to wait for the * 

rialiſts before the wall s of Pavia. — 


Patile ß "Ix E Imperial te] 5 — the French Þ Airongly entrenched, 
"mp that notwithſtanding the powerful motives which urged them on, | 
they heſitated long before they ventured to attack them; but at 
laſt the neceſſities of the beſieged, and the murmurs of their own 
ſoldiers obliged them to put every thing t to hazard. Never did 
Februwy 24- * armies engage with greater ardour, or with an higher opinion 
of. the importance of the battle they were going to fight; 
| = never were troops more ſtrongly, animated. with emulation, 
. | 5 national antipathy, mutual reſentment, and all the paſſie ons which 
DIE. ons dpi! On the e one * hand, a 1 youre 
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Mondreh, Seen des by a generous nobility; arid followed: by ſub-" Boo x IV 
jeets to whoſe natural impetuoſity, indignation at the oppoſition e 
they had encountred, added new force, contended for victory 

and honour. On the other fide, troops more completely diſci· 

plined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, fought 

from neceſſity, with courage heightened by deſpair. The. 
Imperialiſts, however, were unable to reſiſt the firſt efforts of 

me French valour, and their firmeſt battalions began to give 

way. But the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The 

Swiſs in the ſervice of France, unmindful of the reputation of 

their country for fidelity and martial glory, abandoned their poſt 

in a cowardly manner. Leyva, with his garriſon, (allied out and 

attacked the rear of the French during the heat of the action 

with ſuch fury as threw it into confuſion; and Peſcara falling on 

their cavalry, with the Imperial horſe, among whom he had pru- 

dently intermingled a conſiderable number of Spaniſh foot, 

armed. with the heavy muſkets then in uſe, broke this formi- 

dable body by an unuſual method of attack againſt which they 

were wholly unprovided. The rout became univerſal; and 
7 reſiſtance ceaſed in almoſt every part, but where the King was. 

in perſon, who fought now, not for fame or victory, but for The French 
ſafety. Though wounded i in ſeveral places, and thrown from W 
his horſe which was killed under him, Francis defended himſelf * | 
on foot with an heroic courage. Many of his braveſt officers "We? 
gathering round him, and endeavouring to ſave his life at the 
expence of their own, fell at. his feet. Among theſe was Bon- 

nivet, the author of this great calamity, who alone died unla- 
mented. .. The King exhauſted with fatigue, and ſcarce capable 

of farther reſiſtance, was left almoſt alone, expoſed to the fury 


of ſome "In ſoldiers, ſtrangers to his rank, and enraged at 
e 5 5 1 - 
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into the Emperor's ſervice, and placing himſelf by the ſide of the 
Monarch againſt whom he had rebelled, aſſiſted in protecting 
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BooxTV. his obſtinacy- At that moment came up Pomperant, a 


French gentleman; who had entered together with Bourbon 


him from the violence of the ſoldiers; at the ſame time beſeech- 
ing him to ſurrender to Bourbon, who was not far diſtant. Immi- 
nent as the danger was which now ſurrounded Francis, he 
rejected with indignation the thoughts of an action which would 
have afforded ſuch matter of triumph to his traiterous ſubject; 
and calling for Lannoy, who happened likewiſe to be near at 
hand, gave up his ſword to him; which he, kneeling to kiſs the 
King's hand, received with profound ' refpe&; and taking his 
own fword from his fide, preſented it to him, faying, That it 
did not become fo great a Monarch to remain difarmed in the 
er fo one of the N OL „ HI ot ARIA 
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TEN thouſand men fell on this day, one of the moſt fatal 
France had ever ſeen. Among theſe were many noblemen of 
the higheſt diſtinction, who choſe rather to periſh than to turn 
their backs with diſhonour. Not a few were taken priſoners, 
of whom the moſt illuſtrious was Henry D'Albret, the unfor- 


tunate king of Navarre. A ſmall body of the rear guard made 


its eſcape under the command of the duke Alenſon; the feeble 
garriſon of Milan on the firſt news of the defeat, retired without 
being purſued, by another road; and in two weeks earch the 


| battle, not a Frenchman remained i in Italy. 2 c 
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© LAaNNOY, though he treated Francis with all the outward Book IV. 
marks of honour due to his rank and character, guarded him 8 
with the utmoſt attention. He was ſollicitous, not otily to pre- 8 
vent any poſſibility of his eſcaping, but afraid that his own 

troops might ſeize his perſon, and detain it as the beſt ſecurity 

for the payment of their arrears. In order to provide againſt 

both theſe dangers, he conducted Francis, the day after the battle, 

to the ſtrong caſtle of Pizzichitonè near Cremona, committing 

him to the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, general of the 


Spaniſh infantry, an officer of great bravery, and of ſtrick 
honour, but remarkable for that ſevere and ſcrupulous vi igilance 


which ſuch a truſt n 


MEANWHILE Francis, who formed a judgment of the 
Emperor's diſpoſitions by his own, was extremely deſirous that 
Charles ſhould be informed of his fituation, fondly hoping that 
from his generoſity or ſympathy, he would obtain ſpeedy relief. 
'The Imperial generals were no leſs impatient to give their ſove - 
reign an early account of the deciſive victory which they had 
gained, and to receive his inſtructions with regard to their future 
conduct. As the moſt certain and expeditious method of con- 
veying intelligence to Spain, at that ſeaſon of the year, was 

by land, Francis gave the Commendador Pennaloſa, who was 
charged with e 8 n a ati to travel e 


France. 


CHnaRLEs received the account of this Gy gnal and 1 Ee of Bio. 
ſucceſs that had crowned his arms, with a moderation, which 1197) «pon 


if it had been real, would have done hifn more honour than the March 10. 


5 e victory. Without uttering one word expreſive of exul- 
8 „„ 5 tation, 
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Book IV. tation, or of intemperate joy, he retired immediately i into his 


— chapel, and having ſpent an hour in offering up his thankſgivings 


The ſchemes 
be began to 


form, 


The general | 
conſternation 
in France. 


of gratifying it, as allured him with irreſiſtible force: But it 


King himſelf had early tranſmitted an account of the rout at 


contained only theſe words, Madam, all is loſt, 3 our 
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to heaven, returned to the prefence-chamber, which by that time 
was filled with grandees and foreign ambaſſadors, aſſembled in 
order to congratulate him: He accepted of their compliments 
with a modeſt deportment; he lamented the misfortune of the 
captive King, as a ſtriking example of the ſad reverſe of fortune, 
to which the moſt powerful Monarchs are ſubject; he forbad any 
publick rejoicings, as indecent in a war carried on among 
Chriſtians, reſerving them until he ſhould obtain a victory equally | 
illuſtrious over the Infidels; and ſeemed to take pleaſure in the - 
advantage he had gained, only as it would prove the occaſion of 


reſtoring peace to Chriſtendom ®. 5 z 


CHARLEs, however, had already begun to form ſchemes in his 
own mind, which little ſuited ſuch external appearances. Ambi- 
tion, not generoſity, was the ruling paſſion in his mind; and 
the victory at Pavia opened ſuch new and unbounded proſpects 


being no eaſy matter to execute the vaſt deſigns which he medi- 
tated, he thought it neceſſary, while proper meaſures were 
taking for that purpoſe, to affect the greateſt moderation, hoping 
under that veil to conceal his real intentions from the other 


Princes of Europe. 


MEANWHILE France was filled with conſternation. The 


Pavia in a letter to his mother delivered by Pennaloſa, which 


Sandor. Hil i, 651. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p. 110. - 
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* bens Thoſe who ſurvived, when they arrived from Italy, Bo OK IV, 

brought fuch a melancholy detail of particulars as made all ranks W . 
of men ſenſibly feel the greatneſs and extent of the calamity. 1 

France, without its ſovereign, without money in her treaſury, 3 

without an army, without officers to command it, and encom- 

paſſed on all ſides by a victorious and active enemy, ſeemed to 
be on the very brink of deſtruction. But on that occaſion the «,,. 3 

great abilities of Louiſe the regent ſaved the kingdom, which the 22 5 

violence of her paſſions had more than once expoſed to the ns 

greateſt danger. Inſtead of giving herſelf up to ſuch lamenta- 
tions as were natural to a woman ſo remarkable for her maternal 
tenderneſs, ſhe diſcovered all the foreſight, and exerted all the 
activity of a conſummate politician. She aſſembled the nobles at 
Lions, and animated them by example no leſs than by her words 
with ſuch zeal in defence of their country as its preſent ſituation 
required. She collected the remains of the army which had 
ſerved in Italy, ranſomed the priſoners, paid their Arrears, and 
put them in a condition to take the field. She levied new troops, 
provided for the ſecurity of the frontiers, and raiſed ſums ſuffi- 
cient for defraying theſe extraordinary expences. Her chief care, 
however, was to appeaſe the reſentment, or to gain the friend- 
ſhip of the King of England; and from that quarter, the firſt 85 
ray of comfort broke in upon the French affairs. 


Toon Henry, in entering into alliances with Charles or geg, of the 5 
Francis, ſeldom followed any regular or concerted plan of policy, rn tg „ 
but was influenced chiefly by the caprice of temporary paſſions, Henry VIII. 
ſuch occurrences often happened as recalled his attention towards | 
that equal balance of power which it was neceſſary to keep be- . . 


; tween the two contending potentates, 10 preſervation of which he 
always 
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Book 1. always boaſted to be his peculiar office. He had expected tliat 
* his union with the Emperor might afford him an opportunity of 


4525, 


recoyering ſome part of thoſe territories in France which had 
belonged to his anceſtors, and for the ſake of ſuch an acquiſition 
he did not ſcruple to give his aſſiſtance towards raiſing Charles to 
a conſiderable pre-eminence above Francis. He had never dreamt, 

however, of any event fo deciſive and fo fatal as the victory at 
Pavia, which ſeemed not only to have broken, but to have 
annihilated the power of one of the rivals; ſo that the proſpect of 
the ſudden and entire revolution which this would occafion i in 
the political ſyſtem, filled him with the moſt diſquietin; g appre- 
henſions. He ſaw all Europe in danger of being over-run by 


an ambitious prince, to whoſe power there now remained no 


counterpoiſe; and though he himſelf might at firſt be admitted, 
in quality of an ally, to ſome ſhare in the ſpoils of the captive. 
monarch, it was eafy to diſcern that with regard to the manner. 
of making the partition, as well as his ſecurity for keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of what ſhould be allotted him, he muſt abſolutely de- 
pend upon the will of a confederate, to whoſe forces his own 
bore no proportion. He was ſenſible that if Charles were per- 
mitted to add any conſiderable part of France to the vaſt 
dominions of which he was already maſter, his neighbourhood 
would be much more formidable to England than that- of the 
ancient French Kings; while, at the ſame time, the proper 


balance on the continent, to which England owed both its ſafety 
and importance, would be entirely loſt. Concern for the ſitua- 


tion of the unhappy monarch co-operated with theſe political 
conſiderations; his gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had 
excited an high degree of admiration, which never fails of aug- 
menting fympathy; and a naturally ſuſceptible of generous 

| — ſentiments, 


EMPEROR, CHAR LES v. 


. entiavents, Was Fond of appearing: as. the 1 of a van- 
quiſhed enemy from a flate of captivity. The paſſions of che 
Engliſh miniſter ſeconded. the inclinations of the Monarch. 
Wolſey, who had not forgot the diſappointment of his hopes 1 in 
two ſucceſſive conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to the Em- 
peror, thought this a proper opportunity of taking revenge; and 
Louiſe, courting the friendſhip of England with ſuch flattering 
ſubmiſſions as were no leſs agreeable. to the King than to the 
Cardinal, Henry gave her ſecret aſſurances that he. would not 
lend his aid towards oppreſſing France, in its preſent helpleſs 
ſtate, and obliged her to promiſe that ſhe would not conſent to 
diſmember the kingdom even in order to procure her ſon's 5 


liberty *. 


BUT as Henry! s conneQtions with the eee ads; it Aber. 
Ms to act in ſueh a manner, as to ſave appearances, he ordered 
publiek rejoicings to be made in his dominions for the ſucceſs 
of the Imperial arms; and as if he had been eager to ſeize the 
preſent” opportunity of ruining the F rench monarchy, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to Madrid, to congratulate with Charles. upon 
his victory; to put him in mind, that he, as his ally, engaged 
in one common cauſe, was entitled to partake in the fruits 
of it; and to require that in compliance with the terms of 
their confederacy, he would invade Guienne with a power- 
ful army in order to give him poſſeſſion of that province. 
At the ſame time, he offered to ſend the princeſs Mary into 
Spain or the Low Countries, that ſhe might be educated under 
the Emperor's direction until the concluſion of the marriage 
agreed on between them; and in return for that mark of his 
confidence he inſiſted that Francis ſhould be delivered to him, | 
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King of Naples, he could either form dangerous pretenfipns upon 
each of their territories, or invade them with great advantage. 


with leſs vigour, had no effect. Clement, inſtead of purſting the 


Gvercotme by his promiſes, tliat he entered into u ſeparate treaty, 
binding Kimfelf to advance 2 conſiderable ſum in return for 


TRE RETON or TAE 


in confequence of chat article in the dale of Bruges; whereby 
each of the contracting parties was bound to ſurrender all uſur— 


pers to him whoſe rights they had invaded. It was impoſſible 
that Henry could expect that the Emperor would liſten to theſe 
extravagant demands, which it was neither his intereft, nor in 


his power to grant. They appear 'cvidently to have been made 
with no other intention than to furniſh him with a decent pre- 
text for entering into ſuch engagement with France 45 tis 
juncture OI ; | | 
Ir was among the Italian ſtates, that the victory at Pavia oeca- 
fioned the greateſt alarm and terror. That balance of power on 
whick they relied: for their ſecurity, and which it had been the. 
conſtant object of all their negociations and reſinements to main- 
tain, was deſtroyed in a moment. They were expoſed by their 
ſituation tofeel the firſt effects of the uncontrouſed authority Charles- 
had acquired. They obferved many fymptoms of a boundleſs am- 
bition in that young prince, and were ſenſible that as Emperor, or 


They deliberated, therefore, with much ſollicitude concerning 


the means of railing ſuch a force as might obſtruct his progreſs. 


But their cohſultations, conducted with little union, àrid executed 


meaſures which he had concerted with the Venetians for ſecuring 
the liberty of Italy, was fo intimidited by Lannoy's threats, or 


* Herbert, p. 64. | , Guic. . my 300. dab Laue 
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; certain emoluments which he was to receive. The money was Book Iv. 


inſtantly; paid; Charles afterwards refuled-to ratify the treaty ; © Tt 


and the Pope remained expoſed at once to infamy and to ridicule; 
to the former, becauſe he had deſerted the publick cauſe for his 
private intereſt ;, to the latter, becauſe he had ova A __ cha 


| That ene aGon * 212-146-4998)... parrtot; 


** Seen . the — wb be which! x was Mating inthe 
—— in order to deftaud the Pope of this ſum, it came very 3 ] 
ſeaſonably into the viceroy's hands, and put it in his power to 
extricate himſelf out of an imminent danger. Soon after the 
defeat of the French army, the German troops which bad 25 
defended Pavia with ſuch meritorious courage and perſeverance, 
growing inſolent upon the fame they had acquired, and i impa- 
tient of relying any longer on fruitleſs promiſes. with which 
they had been ſo often amuſed, rendered themſelves maſters of 
the town, with a reſolution to keep poſſeſſion of it as a ſecurity 
for the payment of their arrears; and the reſt of the army diſco- 
vered a much ſtronger inclination to aſſiſt, than to puniſh the muti- 
neers. By dividing among them the money exacted from the Pope, 
Lannoy quieted the tumultuous Germans; but though this ſatis- 
fied their preſent demands, he had ſo little proſpect of being able to 
pay them or his other forces regularly for the future, and was under 
ſuch continual apprehenfions of their ſeizing the perſon of the cap- 
tive King, 1 that not long after, he was obliged to diſmiſs all the 
Germans and Italians in the Imperial ſervice Thus, from a cir- 
cumſtance that now appears very fingular, bat arifing naturally 
from the conſtitution of moſt European governments in the 
artsentn century, while Charles was ſuſpe&ed by all his neigh- 
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bours of aiming at univerſal monarehy, and while he was really 
forming vaſt projets of this kind, his revenues were ſo limited, 


that he could not keep on foot his victorious _ rel it 
did not exceed u r thouſand men. 4 


DvuRING ; theſe nid clone, Charles, bot pretenſtons to 
moderation and diſintereſtedneſs were ſoon forgotten, deliberated 
with the utmoſt ſolicitude, how he might derive the greateſt 
advantages from the misfortune of his adverſary, Some of his 


counſellors adviſed him to treat Francis with the magnanimity 


that became a victorious Prince, and inſtead of taking advan- 


tage of his ſituation to impoſe rigorous; conditions; to diſmiſs him 


on ſuch equal terms, as would bind him for ever to his intereſt 


by the ties of gratitude and affection, more foreible as well as 


more permanent than any which could be formed by extorted 


_ oaths and in voluntary ſtipulations. Such an exertion of genero- 
ſity is not, perhaps, to be expected in the conductof political affairs, 
.andit w s far too refined for that Prince to whom it was propoſed. 
The more obvious, but leſs ſplendid ſcheme of endeavouring to 


make the utmoſt of Francis's calamity, had a greater number in 
the council to recommend it, and ſuited better with the Empe- 
ror's genius. But though Charles adopted this plan, he did not 
execute it in a proper manner. Inſtead of making one great 
effort to penetrate into France with all the forces of Spain and 
the Low-Countries; 5 inſtead of cruſhing the Italian ſtates before | 
they recavered from the conſternation which che ſucceſs of his 
arms had occaſioned ; he had recourſe to the artifices of i intrigue 
and negociation. This proceeded partly from neceſſity, partly 
from the natural diſpofition of his mind. The ſituation of his 
finances at that time rendered it extremely difficult to carry on 
any extrabrdinary” armament ; j and he birmſelf having never 
1 | 2 i . appeared 
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appeared at the head of his armies, the coninftind* of Boon wy 

which'he had hitherto committed to his generals} was averſe = 
1 $25- | 

from bold and martial counſels, and truſted: more to the arts 

with which he was acquainted. He laid, beſides, too much 

ſtreſs upon the victory of Pavia, as if by that event the ſtrength 

of France had been annihilated, its reſources exhauſted, and the 
kingdom itſelf, no leſs than the F of its Monarch, h had been 
598770 to his power. | | 
{3 Pol L of this opinion; he ditermined to FR the highelt price r „ee 
upon Frantis's freedom, and having appointed the Count de poſes s 
Nbeur to viſit the captive King in his name, he inſtructẽd him to 
propoſe the following articles, as the conditions on which he 

would grant him his liberty; that he fnould reſtoie Burgundy to 
the Emperor, from whoſe anceſtors it had been unjuſtly wreſted; 
that he ſhould ſurrender Provence and Dauphinè, that they 

might be erected into an independant kingdom for the Conſtable 

Bourbon; that he ſhould make full ſatisfaction to the King of 
England for all his claims; and finally, renounce the preten⸗ 

ſions of France to Naples, Milan, or any other territory In Italy. 

When Francis, who had hitherto flattered himſelf that he ſhould 

be treated by the Emperor with the generoſity becoming one 

great Prince towards another, heard theſe rigorous conditions, 

he was ſo tranſported with indignation, that drawing his dagger 

haftily, he ctied out, were better thata King ſhould die thus. 
Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, lard hold on his hand; but 

though he ſoon recovered greater eompoſure, he ftill declared in 

the moſt ſolemn manner, that he would rather remain a prifoner 

during life, than purchaſe liberty 5 ſuch i ignominious eonceſ⸗ 1 


fions*. A 
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zs mortifyipg Slavery. of the Emperor's intention, 
- grea tly augmented. Francis's chagrin. and impatience under his 
| confinement, and muſt have driven him to abſolute deſpair, if he 
had not laid hold of the only thing which could ſtill adminiſter 
to him any comfort. He perſuaded himſelf, that the conditions 
5 Which Roeux had propoſed, did not flow originally from Charles 
himſelf, but were dictated by the rigorous policy of his Spaniſh 
council, and that therefore he might hope in one perſonal i inter- 
view with him, to do more towards haſtening his own deli- 
verance, than could be effected by long negociations paſſing 
through: the ſubordinate hagds of. his miniſters. Relying on 
this ſuppoſition, which proceeded from too favourable, an opi- 
nion of the Emperor's character, he offered to viſit him in Spain, 
and was, willing to be carried thither as a ſpectacle to that 
haughty nation, Lannoy employed all his addreſs to confirm 
him in theſe ſentiments; and concerted with him in ſecret. the 
- manner of exeenting this reſolution. Francis was ſo cager 
on 2 ſcheme which ſeemed: to open ſome proſpect of liberty, 
that he furniſhed the gallies neceſſary for the voyage, Charles 
being at that time unable to ſet any fleet to ſea, The viceroy, 
without communicating his intentions either to Bourbon or 
Peſeara, conducted his priſoner towards, Genoa, under pretener 
. of tranſporting him by ſea to Naples; though ſoon after they 
ſet ſail, he ordered the pilots to ſteer directly for Spain; ; but the 
wind happening to carry them near the French coaſt, the 
- unfortunate Monarch had a full proſpect of his own dominions, 
towards which: he caſt many a ſorrowful and deſiring look. 
Tbey landed, however, in a few days at Barcelona, and ſoon 


after, Francis was lodged, by the Emperor's command, in the 
Asgeſt 2. Alcazar of Madrid, under che care of the vigilant Alarcon, who 


: guarded | him with as much circumſpection as ever”, 
1 Mem. de Bellay, 95. P. Mart, Ep. ult. Gute. l. 16,323. 
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" A yew days after Princis's arrival at Madrid, and When he Boo IV. 

egan to be ſenſible of His hawing relied without foundatien on 9 
the Emperor's generoſity, Henry VIII. concluded u treaty with Henry vir. 
the Regent of France, which afforded him ſome hope 1 


treaty with 


Hberty from another quarter. Henry's extravagant demands 3 
Had been received at Madrid with that neglect which they cure bis s 
deſerved, and which he probably expected. Charles, iiitoxicted =: 

with profperity, no longer courted him in that reſpectful and 
ſubmiſſive manner which pleaſed his haughty temper. Wolſey, 
no lefs haughty than his maſter, was highly irritated at the 

| Emperor's diſcontinuing his wonted careſſes and profeſſions of 

_ Friendſhip to him. Theſe flight offences, added to che weighty 
conſiderations formerly mentioned, induced Henry to enter into 
a defenſive alliance with Louiſe, in which all the differences 
between him and her ſon were adjuſted; at the ſame time he 
engaged that he would employ his beſt offices in order to pro- 


4 cure the OV GO Ty Wn a Tate of captivity *. 
WII E. pri open defection of ſuch a powerful confederate 1 


aff ected Charles with deep concern, a ſeeret conſpiracy was care 
rying on in Italy, which threatened him with conſequences Rill bg — 4 
more fatal. The reſtleſs. and intriguing genius of Morons, in Italy... - 
chancellor of Milan, gave riſe to this. His revenge had been 

amply gratified by the expulſion of the French out of Italy, and 

his vanity no leſs: ſoothed by the re-eſtabliſnment of Sforza, to 

whoſe intereſt he had attached himſelf, in the dutchy of Milan. 

The delays however, and evaſions of the Imperial court in 

granting Sforza the inveſtiture of his new- acquired territories 

Had long alarmed Moronè; theſe were repeated ſo often, and 


Wich ſuch apparent artifice, as became a full peck” to his ſuſpi- - 


klebe | : Ph Pea walk, 337. 
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Book IV: cious: uad that the Emperor intended toiſtrip his. eder e * 
nch country which he had conquered in his name. Though 


1525. 


Charles, in order to quiet the Pope and Venetians, no leſs jea- 


lous of his deſigns than Moronè, gave Sforza, at laſt, the inveſti- 
ture which had been ſo long deſired, the charter was clogged with 
ſo many; reſervations, and ſubjected him to ſuch grievous: hur- 


dens, as rendered the duke of Milan a dependant on the Emperot, 


rather than a vaſſal of the Empire, and afforded him ſcarce any 


| His negocia- 


tions with 
Peicara, 


2 


other ſecurity for his poſſeſſions, than the good pleaſure of an 
ambitious ſuperior. Such an acceſſion of power as would have 
accrued from the addition of the Milaneſe to the kingdom of 
Naples, was conſidered by! Moronè as fatal to the liberties of Italy 
no leſs than to his own power and importance. Full of this idea, he 
began to revolve in his mind the poſſibility, of reſcuing, Italy 
from the yoke. of foreigners, the darling ſcheme, as has been 
already obſerved, of the Italian politicians in that age, and 
which it was the great object of their ambition to accompliſh, 
If to the glory of having been the chief inſtrument in driving 
the French out of Milan, he could add that of delivering Naples 
from the dominion of the Spaniards, he thought that nothing 
would be wanting to compleat his fame. His fertile genius 
ſoon ſuggeſted to him a project for that purpoſe; ; a difficult, 
indeed, and darin g one, but for that very reaſon, more © agrecable 
= hay bold aud ee wren temper. 


Bobs BON * peſeara were equally aged at t Lanny 8 
carrying the French King into Spain without their knowledge. 
The former, being afraid that the two Monarchs might, in his 
abſence, conclude ſome treaty in which his intereſts would be 
entirely facrificed, haſtened to Madrid, in order to guard againft 


that danger. The CU on whom the commas of the army 
6 2 4 now 
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now devolved, was obliged to remain in Italy; but in every Boox1V: 
company, he gave vent to his indignation againſt the viceroy in 388 
expreſſions full of rancour and contempt; he accuſed him in a 
letter to the Emperor of cowardice in the time of danger, and 
of inſolence after a victory, towards the obtaining of which he 
had contributed nothing either by his valour or his conduct; nor 
did he abſtain from bitter complaints againſt the Emperor him- 
ſelf, who had not diſcovered, as he imagined; a ſufficient ſenſe 
of his merit, nor beſtowed any adequate reward on his fervices. 
It was on this diſguſt of Peſcara, that Moronè founded his 
whole ſyſtem. He knew the boundleſs ambition of his nature, 
the vaſt extent of his abilities in peace as well as war, and the 
mtrepidity of his mind capable alike of undertaking and of 
executing the moſt deſperate deſigns. The cantonment of the 
Spaniſh troops on the frontier of the Milaneſe, gave occaſion to 
many interviews between him and Morone, in which the latter 
took care frequently to turn the converſation to the tranſactions 
— ſubſequent to the battle of Pavia, a ſubject upon which the mar- 
quis always entered willingly and with paſſion; and Moronè ob- 
ſerving his reſentment to be uniform and violent, artfully points 
ed out and aggravated every circumſtance that could increaſe its. 
fury. He painted in theſtrongeſt colours the Emperor s want of 
diſcernment, as well as of gratitude, in preferring Lannoy to him, 
and in allowing that preſumptuous Fleming to diſpoſe of. the. 
captive King without conſulting the-man to whoſe bravery and 
wiſdom. Charles was indebted for the glory of having him in 
bis power. Having warmed him by ſuch diſcourſes, he then 
began to inſinuate that now was the time to be avenged for 
theſe inſults, and to acquire immortal renown as the deliverer 
of his cauntry from the oppreſſion. of rangers; that the ſtates 
Lor. . I of 
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of Italy, weary of the ignominious and intolerable dominiont of 
barbarians, were at laſt ready to combine in order to vindicate 
their own independence; that their eyes were fixett on him 
as the only leader whoſe genius and good fortune could enfure 
the happy fuceeſs of that noble eniterprize; that the attempt was. 
no leſs practicable than glotious, it being in kis' power Io to dif- 
perſe the Spaniſh infantry; the only body of the Empetor”s: 
troops in Italy, through the villages of the Milaneſe, that, in 
one night, they might be deſtroyed by the people; who, havin g. 
ſuffered much from their exactions and infolence, would gladly 
undertake this ſervice; that he might then, withoat oppoſition, 


take poſſeſſion of the throne of Naples, the elevation deſtined for 


him, and a reward not unworthy the reftoret of liberty to Italy; 
that the Pope, of whom that kingdom held, and whoſe pre- 
deceſſors Had diſpoſed of it on many former occaſions, would 
willingly grant him the right of inveſtiture; that the Venetians, 
the Florentines, the duke of Milan, to whom he had communi- 
cated the ſcheme, together with the French would be the guarun- 
tees of his right; that the Neapolitans would naturally prefer 
the government of one of their countrymen, whom they loved: 
and admired; to that odious dominion of Aran HgErs, to which 
they had been ſo long fubjected; and that the Emperor; aſto- 

niſhed at a blow ſo unexpected, would find that he had 1 


CONE nor gen to reſrft ſuch a qr — Op 


pp $CARA, amazed at the pathich and either af the ſcheme, 
liſtened atte ntively to Movdns, but with the Ginitenaics * A 
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man Joſt in profound and anxious thought, On enen! 
the infamy of betraying his ſovereign under whom he bore ſuch 
high command, deterred him from the attempt; on the other, 
the proſpect of obtaining a crown allured him to venture upon it. 
After continuing a ſhort ſpace in ſuſpenſe, the leaſt commend- 
able motives, as is uſual after ſuch deliberations, prevailed, and 
ambition triumphed over honour, In order, however, to throw 
a colour of decency on his conduct, he inſiſted that ſome learned 
caſuiſts ſhould give their pon, « Whether it was lawful 
for a ſubject to take arms againſt his immediate ſovereign, 
in obedience to the Lord Paramount of whom the kingdom 
itſelf was held.“ Suech a reſolution of the cale, as he expected, 
was ſoon obtained from the divines and eivilians both of Rome 
— the negociation went forward; and meaſures ſeemed 


MEANWHILE Peſcara, either ſhocked at the treachery of the 
action which he was going to commit, or deſpairing of its ſue- 
eeſs, began to entertain thoughts of abandoning the engagements 
he had come under. The indiſpoſition of Sforza, who happened 


at that time to be taken ill of a diſtemper which was thought 


mortal, confirmed this reſolution, and determined him to make 
known the whole conſpiracy to the Emperor, deeming it more 
prudent to expect the dutchy of Milan from him as the reward 


of this diſcovery, than to aim at a kingdom to be purchaſed by 
a ſeries of crimes. This reſolution, however, proved the lource | 


of actions ſcarce leſs criminal and ignominious. The Emperor, 
who had already received full information concerning the con- 
ſpiracy from other hands, ſeemed to be highly pleaſed with 
112 Peſcara' 8 
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forfeited all right to the dutchy ef Milan, by his engaging in 


for ſome time with the Pope and Sforza, both that he miglit 
diſcover their intentions more fully, and be able to convict them 
of the crime with greater certainty. Peſcara, conſcious of guilt, 
as well as ſenſible how ſuſpicious his long ſilence muſt have ap- 
peared at Madrid, durſt not decline that diſhonourable office; and 
to his eternal diſgrace, was obliged to act the meaneſt of all parts, 
that of ſeducing with a purpoſe to betray. Conſidering the 
abilities of the perſons with whom he had to deal, the part 
was ſcarce lefs difficult, than baſe; but he acted- ĩt with ſuch 
addreſs, as to deceive even the penetrating eye of Morone, who 
relying with full confidence on his ſincerity, viſited him at 
Novara in order to put the laſt hand to their machinations, 
Peſcara received him in an apartment where Antonio de Leyva 
was placed behind the tapeſtry, that he might overhear and 
bear witneſs to their converſation; as Moronè was returning 
homewards, that officer ſuddenly appeared, and to his aftoniſh- 

ment arreſted him priſoner in the Emperor's name. He was con- 
ducted tothe caſtle of Pavia; and Peſcara, who had ſo lately been 
his accomplice, had now the aſſurance to interrogate him as his 
judge. At the ſame time, the Emperor declared Sforza to have 


a conſpiracy againſt the: fovereign of whom he held; Peſcara, 
by his command, ſeized on every place in the Milaneſe, except 
the caſtles of Cremona and Milan, which the unfortunate duke 
attempting to defend, were e . mae += lh the * aa 


troops 
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Bor though this unſucceſsful conſpiracy, inſtead of ſtripping Book IV. 
the Emperor of what he already poſſeſſed in Italy, contributed to 3 
extend his dominions in that country, it ſhewed him the neceſ- The rigorous 
ſity of coming to ſome agreement with the French King, unleſs French "In 
he would draw on himſelf a confederacy of all Europe, which _ 
the progrels of his arms, and his boundleſs and undiſguiſed 
ambition, filled with. general alarm. He had not hitherto 
treated Francis with the generoſity whieh that monarch ex- 
pected, and ſcarce with the decency due to his Ration. Inſtead of 
diſplaying the fentiments becoming a great Prince, he ſeems to 
have acted with the mercenary art of a corſair, who by the rigo- 
rous uſage of his priſoners, endeavours. to draw from them an 
high price for their ranſom. The captive King was.confined in 
an old caſtle, under a keeper whoſe formal auſterity of manners 
rendered his vigilance ſtill more diſguſtful. He was allowed 
no exerciſe but that of ridingon a mule, ſurrounded with armed 
guards on horfeback. Charles, on pretence of its being neceſ- 
fary to attend the Cortes aſſembled in Toledo, had gone to reſide 
in that city, and ſuffered ſeveral weeks to elapſe without viſiting 
Francis, though he ſollieited an interview with the moſt preſſing 
and- ſubmiſſive importunity. So many indignities made a 
deep impreſſion on an high-ſpirited Prince; he began to loſe 
all reliſi for his uſual amuſements; his natural gaiety of temper E 
forſook him; and after languiſhing for ſome time, he was ſeized * 
with a dangerous fever, during the violence of which he com- 
plained conſtantly of the unexpected and unprincely rigour wit 
whieh- he had been treated, often exclaiming, that now the 
Emperor would have the ſatisfaction of his dying in his hands, 
without having once deigned to ſee his face. The phyſicians, 
at laſt, deſpaired of his life, and informed the Emperor that they 
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faw-no hope of his recovery, unleſs he were gratiſied with 
regard to that point on which he ſeemed to be ſo ſtrongly bent. 
Charles, ſollicitous to preſerve a life, with which all his proſpects 
of farther advantage from the victory at Pavia muſt have termi- 
nated, immediately conſulted his minifters concerning the courſe 


able among them, repreſent to him the indeceney of his viſiting 
Franeis, if he did not intend to ſet him at liberty immediately 
upon equal terms; in vain did he point out the infamy to which 
he would be expoſed, if motives of avarice or ambition ſhould 
prevail on him to give the captive Monarch this mark of atten- 
tion and fympathy, for which humanity and generofity had 
pleaded ſo long without effect. The Emperor, leſs delicate, or 


leſs ſollicitous about reputation than his miniſter, ſet out for 


Madrid to vifit his. priſoner. The interview was ſhort ; Francis 
being too weak to bear a long converſation. » Charles accoſted him 
in terms full of affection and reſpect, and gave him ſuch promiſes 


of ſpeedy deliverance and princely treatment, as would have 


reflected the greateſt honour upon him, if they had flowed from 
another ſource. Franeis graſped at them with the eagerneſs 
natural in his ſituation; and cheared with this gleam of hope 
began to revive from that moment, and ſoon recovered his wonted 


Health“. 1 


The conſtable 
Bourbon ar- 


rives at Ma- 
drid. 


H had foon the mortification to find, chat his confidence 
in the Emperor vras not better founded than formerly. 
Charles returned inſtantly to Toledo; all negociations were 
carried on by his miniſters; and Francis was kept in as ſtrict 
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euſtody as ever. A new indignity, and that very galling, was Boox IV: 

added to all theſe he had already ſuffered. - Bourbon arriving in © 7 

Spain about this time, Charles, who had fo long refuſed to viſit 

the King, received his rebellious ſubject with the moſt ſtudied 

reſpect. He met him without the gates of Toledo, embraced 

him with the greateſt affection, and placing him on his left hand, 

eonducted him to his apartment. Theſe marks of honour to 

him, were fo many infults to the unfortunate Monarch; which 

he felt in a very ſenſible manner. It afforded him ſome conſo- 

lation, however, to obſerve that the ſentiments of the Spaniards. 

differed widely from thoſe of their ſovereign. That generous 

people deteſted Bourbon's crime; and notwithſtanding his great 

talents and important ſervices, they ſhunned all intercourſe with 

him to ſuch a degree, that Charles having deſired the marquis 

de Villena to permit Bourbon to reſtde in his palace while the 

court remained in Toledo, he politely replied, © That he could 

not refuſe gratifying the Emperor in that requeſt;” but added 

with a Caſtilian dignity of mind, © that he muſt not be ſurprized 

if che moment the Conſtable departed, he ſhould burn to the 

ground a houſe, which having been polluted by the preſenoe of a 

traitor, became an unfit habitation for a man of honour 
Tux Emperor himſelf, nevertheleſs, ſeemed to have it much at Appo rrited 

heart to reward Bourbon s ſervices in a ſignal manner. But as . — 

Bourbon inſiſted, in the firſt Place, on the accompliſhment. of his in kaly. 

promiſe of giving him in marriage his ſiſter Eleanora, Queen 

dowager of Portugal, the honour of which alliance had heen-one; 

of his chief inducements to rebel againſt his lawful ſoyereign; as 


Francis, in order to prevent ſuch a dangerous union, had offered, 
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Book IV. before he left Italy, to marry that Princeſs; and cis 
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herſelf diſcovered an inclination rather to match with a powerful 


Monarch, than with his exiled ſubject; all theſe interfering: cir- 
cumſtances created great embaraſſment to Charles, and left him 


ſcarce any hope of extricating himſelf with decency. But the 
death of Peſcara, who at the age of thirty-ſix, left behind him 
the reputation of being one of the greateſt generals and ableſt 
politicians of that century, happened opportunely at this juncture 
for his relief. By that event, the command of the army in Italy 
became vacant, and Charles, always fertile in - reſources, per- 


ſuaded Bourbon, who was in no condition to diſpute his will, 


to accept the office of general in chief there, together with a grant 
of the dutchy of Milan forfeited by Sforza, and in return for 
thels! to relinquiſh all e marrying the nn of n 0 


Tux x chief obſtacle that dood i in the way nat —— — 


5 was the Emperor's infiſting fo peremptorily on the reſtitution. of 


Burgundy, as a preliminary to that event. Francis often declared 
that he would never conſent to diſmember his kingdom; and 
that even if he ſhould ſo far forget the duties of a Monarch as 
to come to ſuch a reſolution, the fundamental laws of the king- 


dom would prevent its taking effect. On his part, he was wil- 


2 ling to make an abſolute ceſſion to the Emperor of all his pre- 


tenſions in Italy and the Low-Countries; he promiſed to reſtore 
Bourbon all his lands which had been confiſcated; he renewed his 
propoſal of marrying the Emperor's ſiſter, the Queen dowager 
of Portugal ; and engaged to pay a great ſum by way.of ranſom 
for his own perſon. But all mutual eſteem and confidence be- 


tween the two monarchs were now entirely loſt; there appeared, 
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en the one hand, a rapacious ambition labouring to avail itſelf Book IV. 


of every favourable circumſtance; on the other, ſuſpicion and 
reſentment, ſtanding perpetually on their guard; ſo that the 
proſpect of bringing their negociations to an iſſue, ſeemed to be 
far diſtant. The dutcheſs of Alencon, the French King's ſiſter, 


whom Charles permitted to viſit her brother in his confinement, 


employed all her addreſs, in order to procure his liberty on more 
reaſonable terms: Henry of England interpoſed his good offices 
to the ſame purpoſe; but both with ſo little ſucceſs, that Francis 
in deſpair took ſuddenly the reſolution of reſigning his crown 
with all its rights and prerogatives to his ſon the Dauphin, 


determining rather to end his days in priſon, than to purchaſe 


nis freedom by conceſſions unworthy of a King. The deed 
for this purpoſe he ſigned with legal formality at Madrid, 
empowering his ſiſter to carry it into France that it might be 
regiſtered in all the parliaments of the kingdom; -and at the 
fame time intimating his intention to the Emperor, he defired 
him to name the place of his confinement, and to aſſign him a 
| proger number of attendants during the remainder of his days. 0 


Tas reſolution of the French King hadgreat effect; Charles 
began to be ſenſible, that by puſhing rigour to exceſs, he might 
defeat his own meaſures, and inſtead of the vaſt advantages he 
hoped to draw from ranſoming. a powerful Monarch, he might 
atlaſt find in his hands a Prince without dominions or revenues. 
About the ſame time, one of the King of Navarre's domeſtics 
happened by an extraordinary exertion of fidelity, courage and 
addreſs, to procure his maſter an opportunity of eſcaping from 


1525. 


Francis in 
deſpair ie- 
ſolves to re- 
ſign his crown. 


che priſon in which he had been confined ever ſince the battle of 


s This paper is publiſhed in Memoires Hiftoriques, Ke. par M. r Abbe 
Raynal, tom. ii, p. 151. 
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Pavia.” This convinced the Emperor, that the moſt vigilant atten- 


tion of his officers might be eluded by the ingenuity or boldnefs 


of Francis, or his attendants, and one unlucky hour might 
deprive him of all the advantages which he had been ſo ſollicitous 
to obtain. By theſe conſiderations, he was induced to abate ſome- 
what of his former demands. On the other hand, Francis's im- 
patience under confinement daily increaſed; and having received 
certain intelligence of a powerful league forming againſt his rival 
in Italy, he grew more compliant with regard to conceſſions, 
truſting, that if he could once obtain his liberty, he would ſoon 
be in a condition to reſume whatever he had yielded. | 


As theſe were the views and ſentiments of the two Monarchs, 
the treaty which procured Francis his liberty was ſigned at Madrid 
on the fourteenth of January, one thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-ſix. The article with regard to Burgundy, which had 
hitherto created the greateſt difficulty, was compromiſed, Francis 
engaging to reſtore that dutchy with all its dependencies in full 


| ſovereignty to the Emperor; and Charles conſenting that this 


reſtitution ſhould not be made till the King was ſet at liberty; x 
in order to ſecure the performance of this, as well as the other 
conditions in the treaty, Francis agreed that at the ſame inſtant 
he himſelf was releaſed, he would deliver as hoſtages to the Em- 
peror, his eldeſt fon the Dauphin, his fecond ſon the duke of 
Orleans, or in lieu of the latter, twelve of his principal nobi- 
lity, to be named by Charles. The other articles fwelled to a 
great number, and tho? not of ſuch importance, were extremely 
rigorous. Among theſe the moſt remarkable were, that Francis 


| ſhould renounce all his pretenſions in Italy; that he ſhould 


diſclaim any title which he had to the ſovereignty of Flanders 


and Artois; : that within ſix weeks after his releaſe, he ſhould 
8 reſſore 
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reſtore to Bourbon and his adherents, all their goods, moveable 
and immoveable, and make them full reparation for the damages 


they had ſuſtained hy the confiſcation of them; that he ſhould 


uſe his intereſt with Henry D'Albret to relinquiſh his preten- 
ſions to the crown of Navarre, and ſhould not for the future 
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aſſiſt him in any attempt to recover it; that there ſhould be eſta- 


bliſhed between the Emperor and Francis a league of perpetual 
friendſhip and confederacy, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance 
in every caſe of neceſſity. That in corroboration of this union, 


Francis ſhould marry the Emperor's ſiſter, the Queen Dowager of 


Portugal ; that Francis ſhould cauſeall the articles of this treaty 
to be ratified by the States, and regiſtered in the Parliaments of 
his kingdom; that upon the Emperor's receiving this ratifica- 
tion, the hoſtages ſhould be ſet at liberty; but in their place, the 


Charles, that in order to manifeſt, as well as to ſtrengthen the 
amity between the two Monarchs, he might be educated at the 


Imperial court; and that if Francis did not, within the time 
limited, fulfil the ſtipulations in the treaty, he ſhould promiſe, 


upon his honour and oath, to return into Spain, and toſurrender 


himſelf again a priſoner to the Emperor *. 


— 


By this treaty, Charles flattered himſelf that he had not only 
effectually bumbled his rival, but that he had taken ſuch pre- 
cautions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining any 
formidable degree of power. The opinion, which the wiſeſt 


politicians formed concerning it, was very different; they could 


not perſuade themſelves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty, 


would execute theſe articles againſt which he had ſtruggled ſo 


Recueil des Trait. tom. ii. 112. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p- 102, &c. * 
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duke of Angouleme, the King's third ſon, ſhould be delivered to 
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long, and to which even amidſt the horrors of captivity he had 
conſented with ſuch reluctance. Ambition and reſentment, they 
knew, would conſpire in prompting him to violate the hard con- 
ditions to which he had been conſtrained to ſubmit; nor would 
arguments and eaſuiſtry be wanting to repreſent that which was: 
fo manifeſtly. advantageous, to be neceſfary and juſt. If one 
part of Francis's conduct had been known, at that time, this 
opinion might have been founded, not in conjecture, but in cer-. 
tainty. A few hours before he ſigned the treaty, he aſſembled: 
ſuch of his counſellors as were then in Madrid, and having 
exacted from them a ſolemn oath of ſecrecy, he made a long 
enumeration in their preſence of all the diſhonourable arts, as: 
well as unprincely rigour, which the Emperor had employed in 
order to enſnare or intimidate him. For that reaſon, he took 
a formal proteſt in the Hands of notaries, that his conſent to the 
treaty ſhould be confidered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed 
null and void. By this diſingenuous artifice, for which even 
the treatment he had met with was no apolbgy, Francis endea- 
voured to ſatisfy his honour and conſcience in ſigning the treaty, 
and to provide at the ſame time a Protext « on- WO to break it. 


MEANWHILE, great were the etw Sanoafttationd of : 
love and confidence between the two Monarchs; they appeared 
often together in publick; they frequently had long conferences 
in private; they travelled in the ſame litter, and joined in the 
ſame amuſements. But amidſt theſe ſigns-of peace and friend- 
ſhip, the Emperor ſtill harboured ſuſpicion in his mind. Though 


the ceremonies of the marriage between Francis and the Queen 


of Portugal were performed ſoon after the concluſion. of the 


treaty, Charles would. not permit him, to conſummate it until 


Recueil des Trait, tom. ii. p. 107. 
c „ | 5 the 
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che return of the ratification from France. Even then Francis Boox IV 
was not allowed to be at full liberty; his guards were ſtill con- 788 
tinued; and while he was careſſed as a brother-in-law, he was | 

ſtill watched like a priſoner; and it was obvious to -attentive 

obſervers, that an union, in the very beginning of which there 

might be diſcerned ſuch ſymptoms of e and We could 

not be cordial, or 12 long continuancde. | 


ys e a SN after the Leaning, of the treaty, the Regent's Ratifed ig 
ratification of it was brought from France; and that wiſe Prin- Fance. 
ceſs, preferring, on this occaſion, the publick good to domeſtick 
affection, informed her ſon, that inſtead of the twelve noblemen 
named in the treaty, ſhe had ſent the duke of Orleans along 
with his brother the Dauphin to the frontier, as the kingdom 
could ſuffer nothing by the abſence of a child, but muſt be left 
almoſt incapable of defence, if deprived of its ableft ſtateſmen, and. 
moſt experienced generals, whom Charles had artfully included 
in his nomination. At laſt Francis took leave of the Emperor, þ,...;. ſet at 
whoſe ſuſpicion of the King's ſincerity increaſing, as the time liberty. 
of putting it to the proof approached, he endeavoured. to bind 
him ſtill faſter by exacting new promiſes, which after thoſe: he 
had already made, the French Monarch was not. ſlow to grant. 
He ſet out from Madrid, a place which the | remembrance; of 
many affliting circumſtances rendered . peculiarly odious to 
him, with the joy natural on ſuch an occaſion, and began the. 
long-wiſhed-for journey towards his own dominions. He was. 
eſcorted by a body of horſe under the command of Alarcon, who, 
as the King drew near the frontiers of France, guarded him 
with more; ſcrupulous exactneſs than ever. When he arrived. 
at the river. Andaye, which ſeparates the two kingdoms, Lautrec. 
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number to Alarcon's. An empty bark was moored in the middle 


of the ſtream; the attendants drew up in order on the oppoſite 
banks; at the ſame inftant, Tannoy with eight gentlemen put 
off from the Spaniſh, and Lautrec with the ſame number from 
the French ſide of the river; the former had the King in his 
boat; the latter, the Dauphin and duke of Orleans; they met 
in the empty veſſel; the exchange was made in a moment; 
Francis, after a ſhort embrace to his children, leaped into Lau- 
trec's boat, and reached the French ſhore. He mounted that 


_ inſtant a Turkiſh horſe, waved his hand over his head, and with 
a joyful voice crying aloud ſeveral times, I am yet a King, 
galloped full ſpeed to St. John de Luz, and from thence. to 


Bayonne. This event, no leſs impatiently deſired by the 


French nation than by their Monarch, happened on the eigh- 


teenth of March, a year and ue ee days after the fatal 
battle of Pavia 


Soo after the Emperor had taken leave of Francis, and permitted 


him to begin his journey towards his own dominions, he ſet out 


for Seville, in order to ſolemnize his marriage with Iſabella, the 


daughter of Emanuel, the late King of Portugal, and the ſiſter 


of John III. who had ſucceeded him in the throne of that kin 
dom. Iſabella was a princeſs of uncommon beauty and accom- 


pliſhments; and as the Cortes both in Caftile and Aragon had 


warmly ſolicited their ſovereign to marry, the choice of a wife 
ſo nearly allied to the royal blood of both kingdoms, was 


extremely acceptable to his ſubjects. The Portugueſe, fond of 

this new connection with the firſt Monarch in Chriſtendom, 

granted him an extraordinary dowry with Iſabella, amounting 
I Sandov. Hiſt, i i. 735. Guic, I. 16. 355. 


to 
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to nine hundred thouſand ; crowns, a ſum, which, in the Book IV: be 
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ſituation of his affairs at that juncture, was of no ſmall conſe- 

1526. 
quence, to the Emperor. The marriage was celebrated with that iz. 1 
ſplendour and gaiety, which became a great and youthful Prince. 
Charles lived with Iſabella in perfect harmony, and treated her 
on all occaſions with much diſtinction and regard *. 


— 


* 


Dokr NG theſe tranſactions, Charles could ſcarce give any 
attention to the affairs of Germany, though it was torn in pieces — 
by commotions, which threatened the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. The feudal inſtitutions ſtill ſubſiſted almoſt unimpaired, 
in the Empire. The property of lands was veſted in the Princes, 
and free-barons. Their vaſſals held of them by the ſtricteſt and. endes of 
moſt limited tenures ; while the great body of the people was kept. the paſa. 
in a ſtate but little removed from abſolute ſervitude. In ſome places 
of Germany, people of the loweſt claſs were fo entirely in the power 
of their maſters, as to be ſubject to perſonal and domeſtic ſlavery,. 
the moſt rigorous form of that wretched ſtate. In other provinces, 
particularly 1 in Bohemia and Luſatia, the peaſants were bound 
to remain on the lands to which they belonged, and making part 
of the eſtate, were transferred like any other property from one 
hand to another. Even in Suabia, and the countries on the 
banks of the Rhine, where their condition was moſt tolerable, 
the peaſants not only paid the full rent of their farms to the 
landlord; but if they choſe either to change the place of their 
abode, or to follow a new profeſſion, they were obliged.to pur- 
chaſe this privilege at a certain price. Beſides this, all grants of 
lands to peaſants expired at their death, without deſcending to- 
their poſterity. Upon that event, the landlord had a right to the 


„ Ulloa Vita di Carlo V. p. 1 * Belcarius Com. Rer. Gallic. p. 565. 
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| Book Iv. beſt of their cattle, and of their furniture; and their heirs, in 
=" "Hai order to obtain a renewal of the grant, were obliged to pay 

| large ſums by way of fine. Theſe exactions, though grievous, 

were born with patience, becauſe they were cuſtomary and 

ancient: But when the progreſs of elegance and luxury, as well 

as the changes introduced into the art of war came to increaſe 

the expence of government, and made it neceſſary for Princes to 

levy occaſional or ſtated taxes on their ſubjects, ſuch impoſitions 

being new, appeared intolerable; and in Germany, theſe duties 

being laid chiefly upon beer, wine, and other neceſſaries of 

life, affected the common people in the moſt ſenſible manner. 

The addition of ſuch a load to their former burdens, drove them 

to deſpair. It was to the valour inſpired by reſentment againſt 

* impoſi tions of this kind, that the Swiſs owed the acquiſition of 
| their liberty in the fourteenth century. The ſame cauſe had 
excited the peaſants in ſeveral other provinces of Germany to 
rebel againſt their ſuperiors towards the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the ſixteenth centuries; and though theſe inſur- 
rections were not attended with like ſucceſs, they could not 
however be quelled without much difficulty and bloodſhed®. 


Their inſuu- By theſe checks, the ſpirit of the peaſants was overawed 
Suabia. rather than ſubdued; and their grievances multiplying conti- 
nually, they ran to arms, this year, with the moſt frantic rage. 
Their firft appearance was near Ulm in Suabia. The peaſants 
in the adjacent country flocked to their ſtandard with the ardour 
and impatience natural to men, who having groaned long under 
oppreſſion, beheld at laft ſome proſpect of deliverance; and the 
__— ſpreading from province to province, nn almoſt 
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every part of Germany. Wherever they ame; they plundered Book W. 
the monaſteries; waſted the lands of their ſuperfors; razed theit 
caſtles; and maſſacred without mercy all perſons of noble birth 
who were ſo unhappy as to fall into their hands". Having inti- 
midated their oppreſſors, as they imagined, by the violence of 
theſe proceedings, they began to conſider what would be the 
moſt proper and effectual method of ſecuring themſelves for the 
future from their tyrannical exactions. With this view; they 
drew up and publiſhed a memorial, containing all their demands, 
and declared that while arms were in their hands, they would 
either perſuade or oblige the nobles to give them full ſatisfaction 
with regard to theſe. The chief articles were, that they might 
aye: liberty to chuſe their own paſtors; that they might be 
freed from the payment of all tythes but thoſe of corn; that they 
might no longer be conſidered as the ſlaves or bondmen of their 
ſuperiors; that the liberty of hunting and fiſhing might be 
common; that the great foreſts might not be regarded as private 
property, but be open for the uſe of all; that they might be deli- 
vered from the unuſual burden of taxes under which they 
laboured; that the adminiſtration of juſtice might be rendered 
leſs rigorous and more impartial; that the encroachments of the 
nobles u pon. meadows and commons might be reſtrained *. 


— 


. of theſe e were ene akinble; win a 
being urged by ſuch formidable numbers, might have met with 
ſome redreſs. But thoſe vaſt unwieldy bodies, aſſembled in dif- 
ferent places, had neither union, nor conduct, nor vigour. 
Wr were led by perſons of the en en {kb in wary 
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or r knowledge of what was neceſſary for accompliſhing their 

deſigns; and all their exploits were diſtinguiſhed only by a 
brutal and unmeaning fury. To oppoſe this, the princes and 
nobles of Suabia and the Lower Rhine raiſed their, vaſſals, and 
attacking ſome of the mutineers with open force, and, others by 
furprize, cut to pieces, or diſperfed all who infeſted thoſe pro- 
vinces; ſo that the peaſants, after ruining the open country, and 
loſing upwards of twenty thouſand of their aſſociates in the 
field, were obliged to return to their habitations with lefs hope 


than ever of relief 2 their grievances”, 


" THESE commotions 1 at ſirſt in provinces of Ger- 
many where Luther's opinions had made little progreſs; and 


being excited wholly by political cauſes, had no connection with 


the diſputed points in religion. But the frenzy reaching at laſt 
thoſe countries in which the. Reformation was eſtabliſhed, 
derived new ſtrength from circumſtances peculiar to them, and 
roſe to a ftill greater pitch of extravagance. 'The Reformation, 
wherever 1t was received, increaſed that bold and innovating 
fpirit to which it owed-its birth. Men who had the courage to 

overturn a ſyſtem fupported by every thing which can command 
reſpect or reverence, were not to be overawed by any authority, 
however great or venerable. After having been accuſtomed to 


conſider themſelves as judges of the moſt important doctrines 


in religion, to examine theſe freely, and to reject, without ſeruple, 


what appeared to them erroneous, it was natural for them to turn 
the ſame daring and inquiſitive eye towards government, and to 
think of rectifying whatever diſorders or im e were diſ- 
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eovered there. And as religious abuſes had been refortadl in Box TV. 
ſeveral places without the permiffion of the magiſtrate, it was an 
eaſy tranſition to attempt the redreſs of political Srievanceg in : the | 

ſame 1 manner, 
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No ſooner, then, did the Corie of revolt break out- in | Thu- More formi · 
ringia, a province ſubject to the Elector of Saxony, the inhabi- wle. 
tants of which were moſtly converts to Lutheraniſm, than it 
aſſumed a new and more dangerous form. Thomas Muncer, 
one of Luther's diſciples, having eſtabliſhed himſelf in that 
country, had acquired a wonderful aſcendant over the 
minds of the people. He propagated among them the wildeſt 
and moſt enthuſiaftic notions, but ſuch as tended manifeſtly to 
inſpire them with boldneſs, and lead them to ſedition. < Luther, 

he told them, had done more hurt tlian ſet vice to religion. He Their fana- 
had indeed reſcued the church from the yoke of Popery, but his OUT 
doctrines encoufaged, and his life ſet an example of the utmoſt 
licentionſneſs of manners, In order to avoick vice, fays he, men 
muſt practiſe perpetual mottification. They muſt put on a grave 
countenance, ſpeak little, wear a plain gatb, and be ſerious in 
their whole deportment. Such as prepate their hearts in this 
manner, may expect that the fupfeme Being will direct all 
their ſteps, and by ſome viſible ſign diſcover his will to them: 
if that illumination be at any time with-held, we may expoſtu- 
late with the Almighty, who deals with us ſo harſhly, and remind 
him of his promiſes. This expoſtulation and anger will be highly 
acceptable to God, and will at laſt prevail on him to guide us 
with the ſame unerring hand that conducted the patriarchs of 
old. Let us beware, however, of offending him by our arro- 
gance; but as all men are equal in his eye, let them return to 
that condition of equality in which he formed them, and having 
| Llsz | all 
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"EXTRAVAGANT a as: theſe 1 tenets were, they flattered o many 


* 


paſſions 1 in the human heart, as to make a deep impreſſion. To 


aim at nothing. more than abridging the power of the nobles 


was now conſidered as a trifling and partial reformation, 
not worth the contending for; it was propoſed to level every 
diſtinction among mankind, and by aboliſhing property, to 


reduce them to their natural ſtate of equality, in which all 


ſhould receive their ſubſiſtence from one common ſtock. Muncer 
aſſured them, that the deſign was approved of by heaven, 
and that the Almighty had in a dream aſcertained him of its 
ſucceſs. The peaſants ſet about the execution of it, not only 
with the rage which animated thoſe of their order in. other 
parts of Germany, but with the ardour that enthuſiaſm inſpires. 
They depoſed the magiſtrates in all the cities of which they 
were maſters; ſeized the lands of the nobles; and obliged ſuch 
of them as they got into their hands, to put on the dreſs 


com monly. worn by peaſants, and inſtead of their former 


titles, to be fatisfied with the appellation given to people in 


the loweſt claſs of life. Vaſt numbers engaged in this wild 
undertaking; but Muncer, their leader and their prophet, was 
deſtitute of the abilities neceſſary for conducting it. He had 


all the extravagance, but not the courage, which enthuſiaſts 


uſually poſſeſs. It was with difficulty he could be perſuaded to 


- p * * 


take the field; and though be ſoon drew. together eight thou- 


ſand men, he ſuffered. himſelf to be ſurrounded by a body of 
cavalry under the command of the Elector of Saxony, the Land- 
. of Heſſe, and Duke of ne Theſe n unwil- 
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nobleman to their camp, with the offer of a general pardon, if 
they would immediately lay down their arms, and deliver up 
the authors of the ſedition. Muncer, alarmed at this, began be 
harangue them with his uſual vehemence, exhorting them not 
to truſt theſe deceitful promiſes of their oppreſſors, nor to deſert 

the cauſe of God, and'of Chaiſijan liberty. 3 
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feated. 
the peaſants than his eloquence, and confuſion and terror were 
viſible in every face, when a rainbow, which was the emblem 
the mutineers had painted on their colours, happening to appear 
in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable preſence of mind, laid 
hold of that incident, and ſuddenly raiſing his eyes and hands 
towards heaven, © Behold,” cries he, with an elevated voice, 
« the ſign which God has given. There is the pledge of your 


7 


ſafety, and a token that the wicked ſhall be deſtroyed.” The 


fanatical multitude ſet up inſtantly a great ſhout, as if victory 
had been certain; and paſſing in a moment from one extreme 


to another, murdered the unfortunate nobleman who had come 


with the offer of pardon, and demanded to be led towards the 
enemy. The Princes enraged at this ſhocking violation of the 
laws of war, prevented them by beginning the attack ; but the 3473. 


behaviour of the peaſants in the combat was not fuch as might 
have been expected either from thein feroeity or confidence of 


ſucceſs; 3 an undiſciplined rabble was no equal match for well-- _ 
trained troops; above five thouſand were flain i in- the. field, N 
almoſt without making reſiſtance; the reſt fled, and among the 
foremoſt Muncer, their general. He was taken next day, and 
being dae to ſuch puniſnments as his crimes had 


i deſerved, - 
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Boo i deferved, he ſuffered teal With a poor and ahharaly ſhirt! mk 
—_— death put an end to the infutteQtons of the peaſants which had 
filled Germany with ſuch terror”; but the enthuſiaſtic notions 
which he had ſcattered were not Cxtitpated, and produced, not 
long after, effects more memorable, as s Well: as more extravagant. 
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Lacher mo- DURING theſe commotions, Luther acted with exemplary pru- 
prudent con- dence and moderation; like a common parent, ſolicitous about 
ad, ' the welfare of both parties, without ſparing the faults or errors 

of either. On the one hand, he addreſſed a monitory difcourſe 

to the nobles, exhorting them tn treat their dependants with 
greater humanity and indulgence. On the other, he ſeverely 
cenſured thefſeditious ſpirit of the peaſants, adviſing them not to 
murmur at hardſhips inſeparable from their condition, nor to 
foek for redreſs by 47 but *r means . 


Lr HZ Rs famous marriage with Catharine a Boria, a nun of 
a noble family, who having thrown off the vel, had fled from the 
cloiſter, happened this year, and was far from meeting with the , 
ſame approbation. Even his moſt devoted followers thou ght 1 this 
indecent at a time when his country. was involved 1 in fo many 
calamities; while his enemies never mentioned i it with any ſofter. 
appellation than that of inceſtuous or profane. Luther himſelf 
was ſenſible of the impreffion it had made to his diſadvantage; 
but being ſatisfied with his own conduct, he bore the cenſure of 
333 friends, and the reproathies: of His adverſatie ; ith bir uud 
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1 Tas year the Reformation loſt. its firſt protector, Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony; 3 but the blow Was the leſs ſenſibly felt, as he 
was ſucceeded by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, 
os leſs able n of Luther and his doctrines. rp = 14 5 
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be traced back to its fouree. While the frenzy of the Cruſades order. 


poſſeſſed all Europe during the twelfth; and thirteenth centu- 
ries, ſeveral orders of religious knighthood were founded in 
defence of the Chriſtian faith againſt" Heathens and Infidels. 
Among theſe the 'Teutonic order in Germany was one of the 
moſt illuſtrious, the knights of which diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
greatly in all the wild enterprizes carried on in the Holy Land. 
Being driven at laſt from their ſettlements in the eaſt, they were 
obliged to return to their native country, Their zeal, and valour, 
were too impetuous to remain long inactive. They invaded, 
on very ſlight pretences, the province of Pruſſia, the inhabitants 
of which were ſtill idolaters; and having completed the conqueſt 


of it about the middle of the thirteenth century, held it many 


% 


years as a fief depending on the crgwa | of Poland. Fierce conteſts 32055 


aroſe during this period, betwe ween the grand maſters of the order, 


and the Kings of Poland; 3. the former ftruggling for indepen- | 
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great —— Albert, a Prince of the houſe * Brapdenburgh, 


2 
Wa 


who, Was elected grand Maſter in the year one thouſand ſiye hun- 
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leſſe ned his zeal. for, [the F A. his een ſo that he 
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eleven, engaging, keenly in this quarrel, maintained. a 
Jong: war. with Sigiſmund, King of Poland; but having be- 


come an early convert to Luther's doctrines, this gradually 
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Firſt meaſures 


of the French 
King upon 
his return to 
France. 


3 greatly to his private emolument. By it, that part of Pruſſia 
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took the opportunity of the afalldws'; in the Empire, and "a 
_ abſence of the Emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigiſmund, 


which belonged to the Teutonic order, was erected into a ſecular 
.and hereditary dutchy, and the inveſtiture of it granted to Albert, 

who, in return, bound himſelf to do homage for it to the Kings 
of Poland as their vaſſal. Immediately after this, he made pub- 


ade lick profeſſion of the reformed religion, and married a Princeſs 


of Denmark. The Teutonic knights exclaimed fo loudly againſt 
the treachery of their grand maſter, that he was, put under-the 
ban of the Empire; but he ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the province 
he had uſurped, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity. In proceſs 
of time this rich inheritance fell to the electoral branch of the 


family, all dependance on the crown of Poland was ſhaken off, 


and the Margraves of Brandenburgh, having aſſumed the title of 


Kings of Pruſſia, have not only riſen to an equality with the firft 
Princes in e end but take thar rank among the * 
Monarchs of ere; | | 


VUro x the return of the French King to his Sale the 
eyes of all the powers in Eufope were fixed upon him, that by 
obſerving his firſt motions, they might form a judgment concern- 
ing his ſubſequent conduct. They were not held long in ſuſpence. 
Francis, as ſoon as he arrived at Bayonne, wrote to the King of 


England, thanking him for his zealous and affectionate interpo- 


ſition in his favour, to which he acknowledged that he owed the 


; recovery of his liberty. Next day the Emperor's ambaſſidors | 
demanded audience, and i in bn maſter's — Nr ar him 


3 
: 


: 
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Madrid into immediate and full execution; he coldly anſwered, 
that though for his own part he determined religiouſly ta 
perform all he had promiſed, the treaty contained ſo many 


articles relative not to himſelf alone, but affecting the intereſts 
of the French monarchy, that he could not take any fartlier 


ſtep without conſulting the- States of his kingdom, and that 


ſome time would be neceſſary in order to reconcile their minds 


to the hard conditions which he had conſented: to ratify *, 
This reply was conſidered as no obſcure diſcovery of his being 
reſolved to elude the treaty ; and the compliment paid to Henry, 


appeared a very proper ſtep towards ſecuring the aſſiſtance of 


that Monarch in the war with the Emperor, to which ſuch a reſo- 
lution would certainly give riſe. Theſe circumſtances, added 
to the explicit declarations which Francis made in ſecret to the 


ambaſſadors from ſeveral of the Italian powers, fully ſatisfied 


them that their conjectures with regard to his conduct had been 4 


to iſſue ſuch orders as were neceſſary for carrying the treaty of Book IV; 
—ů 


1526. E's 


* juſt, and that inſtead of intending to execute an unreaſonable 23 | 


treaty, he was eager to ſeize the firſt opportunity of revenging 
thoſe injuries which had compelled him to feign an approbation 
of it. Exon the doubts, and fears, and ſcruples which uſed, on 
other accaſions,. to hold Clement an a, ſtate. of uncertainty, were 
diſſipated by Francis's ſeeming impatience to break-through all 
| bis engagements, with the Emperor. The ſituation, indeed, of 
| WH” Italy at that time, did not allow the Pope to helitate 


I: Milan, That feeble Prince, deprived. now of Morone's 
advice, and ie wah every, * ala for defence, 


2» Minds Bellay, 80 N 


Vol. II. N | _ found 


Sforza was Rill beſieged by the Imperialiſts in the caſtle 
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found means to inform Clement and the Veliniuint that be 
muſt ſoon ſurrender, if they did not come to his relief. The 
Imperial troops, as they had received no pay ſince the battle 


of Pavia, lived at diſeretion in the Milaneſe, levying ſuch 


A league 
formed againſt 
the Emperor. 


exorbitant contributions in that dutchy, as amounted; if we may 
rely on Guiccardini's calculation, to no leſs a ſum than five thou- 
ſand ducats'a day”; nor was it to be doubted, but that the fol- 
diers, as foon as the caſtle ſhould ſubmit, would chuſe to leave a 
ruined country which ſcarce afforded them ſubſiſtence, that 'they 
might take poſſeſſion of more comfortable quarters in the fertile 
and untouched territories / of the Pope and Venetians. The 

aſſiſtance of the French King was the only thing which could 
either ſave Sforza, or enable them to protect their own domi- 
nions from the inſults of the Imperial 2 Ion nv ite 


Fon theſe 8 the Pope, the Yeats; and duke of 
Milan, were equally impatient to come to an agreement with 
Francis, who, on his part, was no leſs deſirous of acquiring 
ſo conſiderable an acceffion both of ſtrength and reputation 
as ſuch a confederacy would bring along with it. The chief 
objects of this alliance, which was concluded at Cognac on 
the twenty-fecond of May, though kept ſecret for ſome time,. 


were to oblige the Emperor to ſet at liberty the French King's 


ſons, upon payment of a reafonable ranſom ; and to re-eſtabliſh 
Sforza in the quiet E on of the Milaneſe. i Charles 


themſelves. to kilos into the field an army of Wut e 
thouſand men; with which, after driving the Spaniards out | 
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of the Milaneſe, they would attack the kingdom, of Naples. Book 0. 
The King of England was declared Prqtector af this league, „ 
which they dignified with the name of Hoh, becauſe the Pope — * 
was at che head of it; and in order to allure Henry more effecf- 
tually, a principality in the Kingdom of Naples, of thirty thou- 
ſand ducats yearly. revenue, was to be ſettled on him; and _ 

to wa value of ten — ducats on man his favourite f 
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Yo 100 an was as tongs en Bn! with? by the The Pope ab- 

plenitude of his papal power] abfolved Francis from the oath he fem France | 

had taken to obſerve the treaty of Madrid. This right, how 

pernicious ſoever to morals, and deſtructive of that integrity Madrid. 

which is the baſis of all tranſactions among men, was the natu- 

ral conſequence of the powers which the Popes arrogated as 

the infallible vicegerents of Chriſt upon- earth; and they having, 

in virtue of theſe, often diſpenſed with obligations which 

were held ſacred, the intereſt of ſome men, and the eredulity of 
others led them to imagine that the deciſions of a ſovereign 

pontiff authorized or juſtified actions a ee eee 

bam been mme eee ee Ihe 16546003 I 
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kira wur, d Every br Fraticis's intention to elude The Fmpero 
the treaty of Madrid, filled the Emperor with a variety of diſ- 
quieting thoughts. He had treated an unfortunate Prince with 
the moſt ungenerous rigour; he had diſplayed an inſatiable 
ambition in all his negociations with his priſoner: He kne r, 
what cenſures the former had drawn _ ue? and 9 ow ah; 1 fl SEES ads 
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Box IV. henſions the latter had-exeited in every court of Eu 


2 had he reaped from the meaſures he purſued, any of thoſe advan- 


tages whieh politicians are apt to oonſider as an excuſe for the 


reproaches. Francis was now out of his hands, and not one of 


all the mighty conſequences which he eupected from the treaty 


that ſet him at liberty, was likely to take place. His raſhneſs 
in relying ſo far on his own judgment as to truſt to the ſincerity 
of the French King, in oppoſition to the ſentiments of his wiſeſt 


miniſters, was now apparent; and he eaſily conjeQured, that the 


ſame confederacy, the dread of which had induced him to ſet 


gallant and incenſed Monarch at its head. Self-condemnation and 

' ſhame, on account of what was paſt, with anxious apprehenſions 
concerning What might happen, were the neceflary reſult of theſe 
reflections on his own conduct and ſituation. Charles, however, 

_ ._ was naturally firm and inflexible in all his meaſures. To have 
reeeded ſuddenly from any article in the treaty of Madrid, 
would have been a plain confeſſion of imprudence, and a palpa- 
ble ſymptom of fear; he determined therefore, that it was moſt 
ſuitable to his dignity, to inſiſt, whatever might be the conſe- 

| |. .-© quences, on the ſtrict execution of the treaty, and particularly 
| not to accept of any thing which might be offered ae 
lent for the wehen of Hargyady' eke aul Ache 


* en 


. Requires Ne by ren inci a this a be a ee 
: PFPrancis to per- Aareon, to repair, as his ambaſſadors, to the court of France, 


form hat h 
| had flpulated. and al to 1 the OG * fo execute the treaty 
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moſt criminal conduct, and à compenſation for the ſevereſt 


Francis at liberty, would now be formed againſt him with that 
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with the ſincerity that horde him, or to return; according to Sou _ ; 


his oath, a priſoner to Madrid, Inſtead of giving them an immo 


gundy to an audience in their preſence. They humbly repre- 
ſented to him, that he had exceeded the powers veſted in a King 


of France when he conſented to alienate their country from the 
crown, the domains of which he was bound by his coronation oath 
to preſerve entire and unimpaired. Francis, in return, thanked 


them for their attachment to his crown, and intreated them, 
though very faintly, to remember the obligations which he lay 
under to fulfil his engagements with the Emperor. The depu- 
ties aſſuming an higher tone, declared that they would not obey 


commands which they conſidered as illegal; and if he ſhould 


abandon them to the enemies of France, they had reſolved to de- 
fend themſelves to the beſt of their power, with a firm purpoſe 
rather to periſh than ſubmit to a foreign dominion. Upon which 


2 


1820 
diate anſwer, Francis admitted the deputies of the ſtates of Bur- 


Francis turning towards the Imperial ambaſſadors, repreſented to His anſwer, 


them the impoſſibility of performing what he had undertaken, and 


offered in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the Emperor two million of = 


_ crowns. The Viceroy and Alarcon, who eaſily perceived that 
the ſcene to which they had been witneſſes, wasconcerted between 
the King and his ſubjects in order to impoſe on them, ſignified 
to him their maſter's fixed reſolution not to depart in the ſmalleſt 
point from the terms of the treaty, and withdrew *. Before they 


left the kingdom, they had the mortification; to hear the Holy 
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1526, 


The Empe- 
_ ror's prepara- 
tions for war, 


THE REIGN OF THE. 


-CHarLEs no ſooner received. an account of this confederacy 
than he exclaimed in the moſt publick manner, and in the haxſheſ 
terms, againſt Francis, as a Prince void of faith, or of honour, 
He complained no leſs of Clement, whom he ſollicited in vain to 

abandon his new allies; heaccuſed him of ingratitude; he taxed 


im with an ambition unbecoming his character; he threatened 


which he had fallen to recover. From all theſe, added to the 
natural impetuoſity of his temper, a war more fierce and bloody 


him not only with all the vengeance which the power of an 


Emperor can inflict, but by appealing to a general council, called 


up before him all the terrors ariſing from the authority of thoſe 


aſſemblies ſo formidable to the Papal fee. It was neceſſary, 


however, to oppoſe ſomething elſe than reproaches and threats 
to the powerful combination formed againſt him; and the 
Emperor, prompted by ſo many paſſions, did not fail to exert 
himſelf with unuſual vigour, in order to ſend ſupplies not only 
of men, but of money, which was ſtill more needed, into Italy. 


eee ec dne efforts of che confoderates bone no 


proportion to that animoſity againſt the Emperor with which 
they ſeemed to enter into the holy league. Francis it 
was thought, would have infuſed ſpirit and vigour into the 


whole body. He had his loſt honour to repair, many injuries 


to revenge, and the ſtation among the Princes of Europe from 


than any he had hitherto made upon his rival, was expected. 


hut Francis had gone through ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs, and the 
impreſſion it had made was ſtill fo freſh in his memory, that he 


was become diffident of himſelf, diſtruſtful of fortune, and deſi- 


rous of tranquillity. To procure the releaſe of his ſons, and to 


avoid the reſtitution of ** by paying ſome reaſonable 


3 ahmuivalent, 
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equivalent, were his chief objects, 485 for the ſake of theſe, ke Booze” 


would willingly have facrificed Sforza and the liberties of Italy - 
to the Emperor. He flattered himſelf that the dread alone of 


ſuch a confederacy would induce Charles to liſten to what was 
equitable ; and was afraid of employing any conſiderable force 


for the relief of the Milaneſe, left his alhes, whom he had often 


found to be more attentive to their own intereſt, than punctual 


in fulfilling their engagements, ſhould abandon him as ſoon as 


the Imperialiſts were driven out of that country, and deprive his 


negociations with the Emperor of that weight which they derived 


from his being at the head of a powerful Teague. Meanwhile the 
caſtle of Milan was preſſed more cloſely than ever, and Sforza 


was now reduced to the laſt extremity. The Pope and Venetians, 


truſting to Francis's concurrence, commanded their troops to 


take the field, in order to relieve him; and an army more than 
ſufficient for that ſervice was foon formed. The Milaneſe, paſ- 
ſionately attached to their unfortunate duke, and no leſs exaſpe- . 
rated againſt the Imperialiſts, who had oppreſſed them fo cruelly, 


were ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprizes. But 
the duke d' Urbino, their general, naturally ſlow and indeciſive, 
and reſtrained, beſides, by his ancient enmity to the family of 


Medici, from taking any ſtep that might aggrandize or add 
reputation to the Pope, loſt ſome opportunities, and refuſed to 


improve. others, of attacking the Imperialiſts, and raifing the 


ſiege. Theſe delays gave Bourbon time to bring up a reinforce- 


ment of freſh troops, and a ſupply of money. He immediately July 24 


took the command of the army, and puſhed on the ſiege with 


ſuch vigour, as quickly obliged Sforza to furrender, who retiring- 


2 which the .confederates had en left e in 
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| Boox IV. full — of the reſt of the dutehy, the invefliture. of which 
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Tum; Italians began now to perceive the game which — 7 
had played, and to be ſenſible that, notwithſtanding all their 
| addreſs, and refinements in negociation, which they boaſted of 
as talents peculiarly their own, they had for once been over- 
reached in thoſe very arts by a tramontane Prince. He had 
hitherto thrown almoſt the whole burden of the war upon them, 
taking advantage of their efforts, in order to enforce the propo- 
ſals which he often renewed at the court of Madrid for obtain- 
ing the liberty of his ſons. The Pope and Venetians expoſtu- 
lated and complained ', but as they were not able to rouze 
Francis from his inaQtivity, their own zeal and vigour, gra- 
dually abated, and Clement having already gone farther than 
his timidity uſually permitted him, began to accuſe himſelf of 
raſhneſs, and to relapſe into his natural ſtate of doubt and uncer- 


* 


ALL the Emperor s motions depending on himſelf alone, 
were more briſk and better concerted. The narrowneſs 
of his revenues, indeed, did not allow kim to make any 
ſudden or great effort in the field, but he abundantly ſupplied 
that defect by his intrigues and negociations. The family of 
Colonna, the moſt powerful of all the Roman barons, had 
adhered uniformly to the Ghibeline or Imperial faction, during 
thoſe fierce contentions between the Popes and Emperors, which, 
for ſeveral ages. Alled 27 and N with went iy 
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_  Sbloebdfhedss! Though the cauſes which at firſt gave birth to Book W. 
ttheſe deſtructive factions exiſted no longer, and the rage with S 
vrhich they had been animated was in a great meaſure ſpent, the 
Colonnas ſtill retained their attachment to the Imperial intereſt t, 
and by placing themſelves under che protestion of the Emp e. 
rors, ſecured the quiet poſſeſſion of their oπaZnů territories and 
Privileges. The Cardinal Pompeo; Colonna, a man of a turbu- | 

lent and ambitious temper, at that time the head of the family, 
had long been Clement's rival, to hoſe influence in the laſt 25 
eonclave he imputed the diſappointment of all his ſchemes for | 
attaining the Papal dignity, of which; from his known connec © : : 
tion with the Emperor, he thought himſelf ſecure. This was mY 
too great an injury to an aſpiring mind ever to be forgiven; and 
though he had diſſembled his reſentment ſo far as to vote for 
Clement at his election, and to accept of great oſſices in his court, 
he waited with the utmoſt impatience for an opportunity of being | 
revenged. Don Hugo di Moncada, the Imperial ambaſſador at 
Rome, who was no ſtranger to theſe ſentiments, eaſily perſuaded 
him that now. was the time, while all the Papal troops were 
employed in Lombardy, to attempt ſomething which would, at 
once, avenge his own wrongs, and be of eſſential ſeryice to the 
Emperor bis patron. The Pope, however, whole timidity 
rendered him quick · ſighted, was ſo attentive to their operations, 
and began to be alarmed ſo early, that he might have drawn 
together troops ſuſſicient to have diſconcerted all Colonna? s 
_ meaſures, But Moncada amyſed him ſo artfully with negoc ia. 
tions, promiſes, and falſe intelligence, that he. Julled aſleep all | 

his ſuſpicions, and prevented his taking, any of the Precautions | 

neceſſary for his ſafety; and to the eternal diſgrace of a prince poſ- . | 
ſeſſed of great power, as well as renowned for Political wiſdom, e 
Golonna, at the head of three thouſand men, (eiged: one of the 15 29. 

2 Vor. II. 1 N. mz. | gates. 


| Book IV, 
Come 


1526. 
The Colon- 


nas become . 


maſters of - 
Rome. 


Accommoda- 
tion between 


the Pope and 
conditions which it was not in his power to reject. The chief 


of theſe were, That Clement ſhould not only granta full pardon 


Emperor, 


Aer 


derates nn W — 


them at the merey of a Pontiff juſtly ineenſed againſt them. 
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gates of his capital, while he imagined himſelf do be ir petfeck 
ſecurity, and was altogether unprepared for reſiſting ſuch a 


feeble enemy. The inhabitants of Rome permitted Colonna's 


troops, from whom they apprehended no injury, to advance 


without oppoſition; the Pope's guards. were: diſperſed: in a 
moment; and Clement himſelf, terrified at the danger, aſhamed 
of his own, credulity,, and deſerted by almoſt every perſon, fled 

with precipitation into the caſtle of St. Angelo, which was 
immediately inveſted. The palace of the Vatican, the church 
of St. Peter, and the houſes of the Pope's miniſters and ſeryants,. 
were plundered in the moſt licentious manner; the reſt af the 


city was left unmoleſted. Clement, deſtitute of every thing 


neceſſary either for ſubſiſtence or defence, was ſoon obliged. to 
demand a capitulation; and Moncada, being admitted into the 


caſtle, preſcribed to him, with all the haughtineſs of a conqueror, 


to the Colonnas, but receive them into favour, and immediately 
withdraw all the troops in-his Pay from the army of the confe- 


Lett: 


Tur Colonnas who. talked' of n * thaw of n 
Clement, and o placing Pompeo, . their kinſman, in the vacant 
chair of St. Peter, exclaimed: loudly: againſt a treaty which left 


But Moncada, attentive only to his maſter's intereſt, paid little 


regard to their complaints; and by this fortunate nn lane 
_ oe. the pour « Lo confederates... N e 
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WII II the army of the confederates ſuffered ſuel 2 at poor I. 
derable diminution, the Imperialiſts received? two gteat rein- F 


15 „ 
fortements; one from Spain, under the command of Lannoy 1 9 
and Alarcon, which amounted to fix thouſand men. The other foted, 


was raiſed in the Empire by George Frondſperg, a German 


nobleman, who having ſerved in Italy with great reputation, 
had acquired ſuch influence and popularity, that mültitudes of 
his countrymen, fond on every occaſion of engaging in military 
enterprizes, and impatient at that juncture to eſcape from the | 
oppreſſion of their ſuperiors both in religious and civil matters, 
crouded to his ſtandard; ſo that without any other gratuity than 
the payment of a crown to each man, fourteen thouſandenlifted - 
in his ſervice. To theſe the Archduke Ferdinand added 'two 
thouſand horſe, levied in the Auſtrian dominions. But although 
the Emperor had raiſed troops, he could not remit the ſums 
neceſſary for their ſupport. His ordinary revenues were 
exhauſted; the credit of princes, during the infancy of com- 
merce, was not extenſive; and the Cortes of Caſtile, though 
every art had been tried to gain them, and ſome innovations 
had been made in the conſtitution in order to ſecure their con- 
currence, peremptorily refuſed to grant Charles any extraordi- 
nary ſupply*; ſo that the more bis army increaſed in number, 
the more were his generals embaraſſed and difftelſed. Bourbon, 
in particular, was involyed in ſuch difficultics,, that he ſtood in 
need of all his addreſs and courage in order. to extricate him- | 
ſelf; Vaſt ſums: were due to the Spaniſh troops] already in the 
Milaneſe, when Frondſperg arrived with ſixteen thouſand hun- | 
gry Germans, deſtitute of every thing. Both made their The Empe- | 
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Bourbon ſets 


Morone at 


liberty, 


Wav. 


W 
g ans). 


ſluatis faction to either. 
commit acts of violence extremely ſhocking to his on nature; | 


crhich was gentle and humane. He ſeized the principal citizens 


tan, that the Finperor ha 


— * 
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entering Lombardy : Bourbon was altogether incapable of giving 
In this ſituation, he was conſtraĩned to 


of Milan, and by threats, and even by torture, forced from them 


2 conſiderable ſum; he rifled the churches of all their plate 


and ornaments; the inadequate ſupply which theſe afforded, he 


_ diſtributed among the ſoldiers, with ſo many ſoothing expreſſions 


of his ſympathy and affection, that, though it fell far ſhort of 
the funis' Toes to o dem, it appeaſe their — murmuars“ * 


Ano xe bitier . for ates money, Bourbon 4 204 
his life and lib to Morone, who having been kept in priſon 
fince his intrigue with Peſcara, had been condemned to die by 
the Spaniſh judges empowered to try him. For this remiffion 
he paid twenty thouſand ducats; and fuch were his fingular 
talents, and the wonderful afcendant he acquired over the minds 
of thoſe to whom he had acceſs, that in a few days, from being 
Bourbon's priſoner, he became his prime confident, with whom 


he conſulted in All affairs of importance. To his inſinuations 


muſt be irnpritg the ſufpieions which Bourbon began 0 enter- 
ad never intended to grant him the i 
ivOfifirrs of Milan, but” Nad appointed Leyva,. aha the other 


operate heatitly towards ine execution of his Theres. To 

Bl ikewile, a8 he füllt Tekaitr ed at the age of fourſcote all the 
enlterprl rng tpi of youth, "may be attributed the bold and 

ae weilte on which "Bontbsh Toon akter ventured'. _m_ 
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1 EMPEROR CHARLES: * 


uon, indeed, were the exigeneies of the Imperial troops in Book 1 
the Milaneſe, that it became indiſpenſably neceſſary to take ſome 9 


immediate ſtep for their relief. The arrears of the ſoldiers His bs 
increaſed: daily ; the Emperor made no remittances to. his gene- ae with 73 


reſpect to * Ado 
rals; and the utmoſt rigour of military extortion could dram moe... 


nothing more from a country entirely drained and ruined. Jo | 
this ſituation there was no choice left, but either to dilband the NR EL ae vs . 
army, or to march for ſubſiſtence into the enemies country. The 
- territories of the Venetians lay neareſt at hand; but they, With 
their uſual. foreſight and prudence, had taken ſuch precautions 5 
as ſecured them from any inſult. Nothing therefore remained -— 
but to invade the dominions of the church, or of the Florentines; 
and Clement had of late acted {uch a part, as merited the ſevereſt NE 
vengeance from the Emperor. No ſooner did his troops return 

to Rome after the inſurrection of the Colonnas, than, without 
paying any regard to the treaty with Moncada, he degraded the 
Cardinal Colonna, excommunicated the reſt of the family, ſeized 

their places of ſtrength, and waſted their lands with all the cru- 

elty which the ſmart of a recent injury naturally excites. After 

this, he turned his arms againſt Naples, and as his operations 5 
were ſeconded by the French fleet, he made ſome progreſs towards 
the conqueſt of that kingdom; the Viceroy being no leſs deſti- | 
_ rate than the other Imperial generale, af money en e 
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4 $ mal er $1 abilities which were able to ſurmount 
- ſomany obſtacles. Having committed the government of Milan 
to Leyva, whom he was not unwilling to leave behind; he began 
his march in the depth of winter, at the head of twenty-five 
thouſand men, compoſed of nations differing from each other 
min language and manners; without money, without magazines, 
without artillery, without carriages; in ſhort, without any 
af thoſe things which are neceſſary to the ſmalleſt party, and 
which ſeem eſſential to the exiſtence and motions of a great 
army. His rout lay through a country cut by rivers and moun- 
tains, in which the roads were almoſt impraQticable; as an 
addition to his difficulties, the enemy's army, ſuperior to his 
own in number, was at hand to watch all his motions, and to 
improve every advantage. But his troops, impatient of their 
preſent hardſhips, and allured by the hopes of obtaining an 
immenſe booty, did not conſider how ill provided they were for 
a march, and followed him with great chearfulneſs. His firſt 
ſcheme was to have made himſelf maſter of Placentia, and to 
have gratified his ſoldiers with the plunder of that city; but 
the vigilance of the confederate generals rendered the deſign 
abortive; nor had he better ſuccefs in his project for the reduc- 
tion of Bologna which was ſeaſonably ſupplied with as many 
troops as ſecured it from the inſults of an army which had nei- | 
| ther artillery nor . ammunition. Having failed in both theſe | 
attempts to become maſter of ſome great city, he was under a 


gnaeceſſity of advancing. But he had now been twomonths i in the 
 _- field; his troops had ſuffered e every calamity which a long march, 
_ .»- «together with the uncommon rigour of the ſeaſon. could bring 

Motioy of his upon men deftitute of all neceſſary accommodations, in an ene- 

nps. es * f "the . 9 to "— wy truſted, | 
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patience, tried to the utmoſt; failed at laſt, and they btoke- 
out into open mutiny. Some officers, who raſhly attempted to · - 
_ reſtrain them, fell victims to their fury; Bourbon himſelf, not 1 
daring to appear during the firſt teaßern of their rage, Was. 2 
obliged to fly ſecretly from his quarters". But this ſudden. 
ebullition of wrath. began at laſt to ſubſide; where Bourbon, who- 
poſſeſſed i in a-wonderful degree, the art of governing 1 the. minds. 
of ſoldiers, renewed his promiſes with more confidence than | 
formerly, and aſſured them that they would be ſoon Accomm, 
pliſhed. He endeavoured to render their hardſhips more tole— - | 
rable by partaking of them himſelf; he fared no better. than the 
meaneſt oentinet; he marched along with. them on foot; he 
Joined them in ſinging their camp-ballads, in which, with high. 
praiſes of his valour, they mingled many ſtrokes of military 
raillery on his poverty; and wherever they came, he allowed 
them, as a foretaſte of what he had promiſed, to-plunder the 
adjacent villages at. diſcretion. Encouraged by all theſe ſoothing 
arts, they entirely forgot their ſufferings and complaints, and 
followed him with the ſame imppckt confidence as formerly 27 


"15275. 


BovuRBon,. meanwhile, carefully concealed his intentions. Tye popers 
Rome and Florence, not knowing. on. which the. blow would A 
fall, were held in the moſt diſquictin#ftate of ſuſpence. Cle dence... 
ment, equally. ſollicitous for the ſafety of both, fluctuated 

in more than his uſual uncertainty ;. and. while the 1 
approach of danger « called for prompt and deciſive meaſures, he 

ue: the time in anus which came to no iſſue, or in. 
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has  prtinds altogether vain; they ſaw no proſpect of relief; their Book . 
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Bok W. taking refolutions, which next day, his reſtleſs mind,” | more 
— ſagacious in diſcerning than in obviating difficulties, overturned, 


=» * ᷣithout being able to fix on what ſhould be ſubſtituted in their 
= Place. At one time he determined to unite himſelf more cloſely 
| than ever with his allies, and to puſh the war with vigour ; at 

17 80 another, he inclined to bring all differences to a final accommo- 


dation by a treaty with Lannoy, who knowing his paſſion for 
negociation, ſolicited him inceſſantly with propoſals for that 
L _ purpole. | His timidity at length prevailed ; andled him to con- 
March 15. clude an agreement with Lannoy, of which the following were 
Sent, uch the chief articles: That a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould take place 


4 4 treaty with 


5 Nee Y - between the Pontifical and Imperial troops for eight months; 

.* FFhat "Clement ſhould advance fixty thouſand crowns towards 

ſutisfying the demands of the Imperial army; That the Colonnas 

ſhould be abſolved from cenſure, and their former dignities and 

poſſeſſions be reſtored to them; That the viceroy ſhould come to 

Rome, and prevent Bourbon from approaching nearer to that 

city, or to Florence. On this ſudden treaty, which deprived 

him of all hopes of aſſiſtance from his allies, without affording 

him any ſolid foundation of ſecurity, Clement relied ſo firmly, 

that like a man extricated at once out of all difficulties, he was 

at perfect caſe, and in the fulneſs of his confidence diſbanded all 

his troops, except as r were ſufficient to guard his own 

bo perſon. - This amazing tonfidence of Clement's, who on every 

Shs OD ppt other occaſion was fearful and ſuſpicious to excels, appeared ſo 

| 2 Vnaccountable to Guicciardini, Who being at that time the pon- 

5 : _ tikeal comBmulſary-general and reſident in the confederate army, 

—_—. had great opportunity as well as great abilities for obſerving 
2 1 2 e ae all his hopes were, that he ph iy, 1 8 
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cd, at this juncture, wholly to NI — 
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the confederacy, wiſhed to turn Bourbon's arms againſt the 
Venetians, who, of all the powers at war with the Emperor, 
had exerted che greateſt vigour. With this view be diſpatched 
a courier to Bourbon, informing him of the ſuſpenſion bf arms, 
which, in the name of their common maſter, he had concluded 
with the Pope. Bourbon had other ſchemes'; and he had pro- 


command was independant on Lannoy; he was fond of mortify- 
ing a man whom he had many reaſons to hate; for theſe reaſons 


without paying the leaſt regard to the meſſage, he continued to ra- 


vage the eccleſiaſtical territories, and to advance towards Florence. 


Upon this, all Clement's terror and anxiety returning with new 


force, he had recourſe to Tannoy, and intreated and conjured 
him to put a ſtop to Bourbon's progreſs. Lannoy accordingly 
ſet out for his camp, but durſt not approach it; Bourbon's ſol- 


3 diers having got notice of the truce, raged: and threatened, - 


demanding the accompliſhment of the promiſes to wineh they 
bad re himſeif could ſcarce reſtrain 
; bb Peeperé for reſiſting à ſterm which it was mow- ampel 
to Gipel Clement alone, relying” on eie ambiguous: "and 


deceirful piofenons which Botirbon made of his * 


ſeeuted them now too far to think of retreating. To habe men. 
tioned a retreat to kis ſoldiers, would have been dangerous; his 


e ib would ER 5 hap to 1 wil — 
e eee e want d having detached Clement from gards. 


in Rome perceived that nothing” remaingd bat” - oY 1 
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| Boο IV. nn his part, was far from being free from: follici- 4 

+ ® her wank tude, All his attempts on any places of importance had hithetto 
; e 5 miſcarried ; and Florence, towards which he had been approaching 
Rome, . for ſome time, was, by the artival of the duke d' Urhino's army, 
„ put in a condition to ſet his power at defianee. As ĩt now became 
neceſlary o change his rout, and to take inſtantly. ſome, new 
reſolution; he fixed without heſitation on one no leſs daring 
in itſelf, than it was impious according to the opinion of that 
age. This was to aſſault and plunder Nome. Many reaſons, 
„ _ - (however, prompted him to it. He was fond of thwarting Lan- 
7; x. P noy, who had undertaken for the ſafety of that gity; he ima» 
gined that the Emperor would be highly pleaſtd to ſee-Clement, 
the chief author of the league againſt him, humbled; he flattered 
himſelf, that by gratifying the rapacity of his ſoldiers with ſuch 
immenſe booty, he would attach them for ever to his intereſt; 
or (which is ſtill more probable than any of theſe) he hoped that 
by means of the power and ſplendor he would acquire from the 
conqueſt of the firſt city in Chriſtendom, he might lay the foun- 
dation of an independent power; and that after ſhaking off all 
„ connection with the Emperor, he might take poſſeſſion of e 


e en en ſtates in his ow]n name. 
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The Pope's WHATE VER his 0 were, he ended his reſolution 
for face. with a rapidity equal to the boldneſs with which he had formed 
io . His ſoldiers, now that they had their prey in full view, 
_  -complained-neither; of fatigue, nor faraine, nor want of ; pay 
„ ſogner did they hegin to move from Tuſcanꝝ towards Rome, 
Y 33 an the Pope, ſenſihle at laſt how fallacious the hopes had been 
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now remained, even for à bold and -decifive Pontiff, to häte Bobs Ny | 
taken proper meaſures, or to have formed any effeftual plan of A te 
defines: ' Under - Clement's feeble conduct, all Was conſterna- 
tion, diſorder, and irreſolution. He collected, however, ſueh of 5 
his diſbanded foldiers us ill remained in the city ; he armed the © ' 
artiſicers of Rome, and the footmien'and'train-bearers'of hbhhe 
Cardinals he repairedithe-breacties im the wällsg he begun io 
erect new works; he ecοmmmunicated Bourbon and all hies 
troops, branding the Germans with the name of Lutherans, and £7 
the 3 with that of Moors. Truſting to. theſe; inef+ 
en. mitm rnb, to. his n — ; 
laid fide Wiese timadity, arid. contrary to the'advice of all 5 8 
his counſellors, determined to wait the approach ef an ee << 
2 by: a Wo en * Wis _ have avoided. „ 


eee * l the ande of diſpatch; n now NGA his * * 5 
intentions were known, advanced with ſuch ſpeed, that he ö 
gained ſeveral marches on the duke d' Urbino's army, and + „ 
encamped in the plains of Rome on the evening of the fifth of 
May. From thence he ſhewed his ſoldiers the palaces and 
churches of that city, into which, as the capital of the Chriſtian 
commonwealth, the wealth of all Europe had flowed during 
many centuries, without having been once violated by any 2 

hoſtile hand; and commanding them to refreſh, themſelves tot 
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Boo EV. .EarLuy in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined o 
—— 
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Bourbon 
Hain. 


- 


| +244 | 'F: 
very. inllant, .; a muſk 


diſtinguiſh that day either by. his death or the ſueceſs of his 
enterprize, appeared at the bead of his troops, clad in compleat. - 
armour, above which he wore a veſt of white tiſſue, that, he 
might be more conſpicuous both to his friends aud to his ene- 


mies; and as all depended. on one bold impreſſion, he led them 


inſtantly to ſtale the walls. Three 'diftirit:bodres; one of Ger- 

mans, another of Spaniards, and che laſt of Italians, the” three 
different nations of whom the army was compoſed, were 
appointed to this ſervice; a a ſeparate attack was aſſigned to each; 
and the hole army advaneed to ſupport them as 6ccafionr 
ſhould require. A thick miſt concealed their approach until they 
reached almoſt the brink of the ditch- which ſurrounded: the 
ſuburbs; having planted' their ladders in a moment, each 


brigade ruſhed. on to the aſſault with an impetuoſity heightened 
by national emulation. They were received at firſt with forti- 


_ tude equal to their own; the Swiſs in the Pope's. guards, and 


the veteran ſoldiers who had been afſembled, fought with a cou- 
rage becoming men to whom the defence of the nobleſt city in 
the world was entruſted. Bourbon's troops, notwithſtanding all 
their valour, gained no ground, and even began to give way; 
when their leader, perceiving that on this critical moment 
the fate of the day depended, threw himſelf from his horſe, 
preſſed to the front, ſnatched a fealing ladder from a ſoldier, 
planted it againſt the wall, and began to mount it, encouraging. 
his men With his yoice and band, to follow bim. But at that 
F muſket bullet from the ramparts, pierced, his 
, groin with a wound, which he immediately felt to be mortal; 


but he retained ſo much preſence of mind as to defire thoſe who. 


were near him' to cover his, body with 4 4 cloak, that his death 


might not diſhearten his troops; and ſoon after he expired witha 
TP 4 vl A K. | * ; | | | : | age 
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oourhge worthy of 2 better cauſe, and which would hehe boost 
entitled him to the higheſt praiſe, if he had thus n in 3 mY e 


of his country, not at the head of its enemies 5 
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T was Wem; to conceal this" fatal event from wh The city 
att; the foldiers fooh miſſed their general, Whom they Wer? 
accuſtomed to ſee in every time of danger; but inſfesd öf 
being diſheartened by their Toſs, it animated them with new” 
valour; the nate of Bourbon reſounded along the line, accom 
pamied with the ery of Blood and revenge. The veteratis who! 
defended the walls, were ſoon overpowered by numbers; the 
untrained body of city recruits fled at the fi Sht of — 2 aud s 
the euer with irreſiſtible violeiice rated into the tow i a 
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| Do! NG the combat Cle Was Seel at che altar of 
St. Peter's in offering up to heaven unavailing prayers for 
victory. No ſooner was he informed that his troops began 
to give way than he fled with precipitation; and with an 
infatuation ſtill more amazing than any thing already men- 
tioned, inſtead of making his eſcape by the oppoſite gate 
where there was no enemy to oppoſe it, he ſhut himſelf up, 
together with thirteen cardinals, the foreign ambaſſadors, and 
many perſons of diſtinction, in the caſtle of St. Angelo, which 
from his late mis fortune, he might have known to be an inſecure 
retreat. In his way from the Vatican to that fortreſs, he ſaw His 
troops flying before an CHEE who. purſued We iving 
5 quarter; Be heard the cries and lamentations of th 85 „ 
cn and beheld 45 beginning of thoſe Ake which + 2000000 6 
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3 horror of that ſcene. which followed. Whatever a city. taken 
by ſtorm can dread from military rage unreſtrained by diſciplines 


whatever exceſſes the ferocity. of the Germans, the avariee; of 
the Spaniards, or the licentiouſneſs of the Italians could com- 
mit, theſe. the wretched inhabitants were obliged to ſuffer. 
Churches, palaces, and the houſes of private perſons were plun-. 
dered without diſtinction. No age, or character, or ſex, was. 
exempt from injury. Cardinals, nobles, prieſſa, matrons, 
virgins, were all the prey of ſoldiers, and. at the mercy of men 
deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did [theſe outrages ceaſe, 
as is uſual in towns which are carried by aſſault, when the firſt 
fury of the ſtorm was over; the Imperialiſts kept poſſeſſion of 
Rome ſeveral months; and during all that time the inſolenee 
and brutality of the ſoldiers: ſcarce abated, Their booty in 
ready money alone amounted to a million of ducats; what they 


raiſed by ranſoms and exaQtions far exceeded that ſum. Rome, 


though taken ſeveral different times by the northern nations, 
who over-ran the Empire in the fifth and ſixth centuries, was 
never treated with ſo much cruelty by the barbarous and heathen 
Huns, Vandals or Goths, as now by the bigoted een of 
a cathokc Monarch *. WH; | 


Aries Bourbon! 8 death, the command of the Imperial army 
devolved e on Philibert N. Chalons PPE: 15 cen who with : 
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EMPEROR ans v. 


aifſeuley,qrevailed on a manꝝ of bis ſoldiers to deſiſt from the ner 
pillage, as were neceſſary. to inveſt the caſtle, of St. Angelo, 2 
Clement was immediately ſenſible of his error in having retired . 7 
into that ill provided and / untenable fort. But as the Imperialiſts, nk By . 
ſcorning diſcipline, and intent only on plunder, puſhed the ſiege as on 
with little, vigour, he did not deſpair of holding out, until ide 
duke. d' Urbino ſhould come to his relief. That general ad- 
vanced at the head of an army compoſed of Venetians, Horen- 
tines, and Swils in the pay of France, ot ſufficient ſtrength to 
have delivered Clement from the preſent danger. But d Urbino, 
preferring the indulgence of bis hatred againſt the family of 
Medici to tke glory of delivering the capital of Chriſtend. 
and the head of the church, pronounced the enterprize to be 
too hazardous; and having, from an exquiſite. refinement. 3 in 
revenge, marched forward ſo far, that his army being — af 
the ramparts of St. Angelo, flattered the Pope with: the proſpect 
of certain relief, he immediately retired *. Clement, deprived rem | 
of every reſource, and reduced to ſuch extremity. of famine Priſoner. 

as to feed on aſſes fleſh 7, was obliged to capitulate on ſuch June 6. 
conditions as the conquerors were pleaſed to preſcribe. He 

agreed to pay four hundred thouſand ducats to the army; to 

ſurrender to the Emperor all the places of ſtrength belonging 

to the church; and, beſides giving hoſtages, to remain a pri- 

ſoner himſelf until the chief articles were performed. He 

was committed to the care of Alarcon, who, by his ſevere vigi- 

lance in guarding Francis, had given full proof of his being 

qualified for that oſſice; and thus, by a ſingular accident, the 1 
ſame man had the cuſtody of the two moſt illuſtrious perſona B 
K WO vega mage nen in Europe during ſeveral . ane 
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to come is joy from His ſuhjects/ hο⁰ were filled wich horror 
at the fuerefs and ctimes of their eduntrymen, and to leſſen the 
Aadigtiation df the: reſt of Europe, he Uetlared chat Rome had 
been "affariited "without any order from bm due wrote to all 
s witch whom he was in alliance, Giſclaimemg his 


hirſelf and dburt into moetrfing; commanded the rejoicinge 
Weh das bden . for de biretr ef bie — Hr 2 
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e REES IAC ri re oor irn TR ie ; 
Tux good furtune of the houſe of Auſtria was no leſe 

ſpicuous in another part of Europe. Solyman having invaded 
Hungary with an army three hundred thouſand ſtrong, Lewis I. 
King of that country, and of Bohemia, a weak and unexpe- 

rienced prince, advanced raſhly to meet him with a body of 
men which did not amount to thirty thouſand. With an im- 
prudence ſtill more unpardonable, he «gave the command of 
theſe troops to Paul Tomorri, a Franciſean monk, archbiſhop of 
Golocza. This aukward general, in the dreſs of his order, 
girt with its cord, marched at the head of the troops; and 
hurried on by his own preſumption, as well as by the impe- 
tuoſity of nobles who deſpiſed danger, but were impatient of 


long ſervice, fought: the fatal battle of 'Mohacz, in which the 
i © rs regal tlie e e e e yt 
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EMPE KF'OR CHARLES V. 


wenih chouſnd; man Tell the victims of his folly and illcon- wee 
duct. Bolyman, after his victory, ſeized and kept poſſeſſom > - 


ſeveral towns of greateſt ſtrength-in the ſouthern. -provinces of *. 


Hungary, and over-running the reſt of the country, carried 1d fer er 


near two hundred chouſand perſons into captivity” As Lewis their mae 1 


2 


was the laſt male of the royal family of Jagen, the Krckdulke 


Ferdinand claimed both his&rowns,”2 This claim was founded 
on a double title; the one derived from the ancient pretenſions 

of che houſe of Auſtria to botli kingdom; the other ftom thbs 
right of his wife, the only ſiſter of the decaſed Momasch. The 


feudal inſtitutions however ſabſiſted both in Hungary ant! 


Bohemia in ſuch vigour, and the nobles poet ſuch anten s 


power, that the crowns were ſtill elective, and Ferdihand's rights, V 

if they had not been powerfully ſupported, would bave met 

with little regard. But his-own perſonal merit; the reſpect due 

to the brother of the greateſt Monarch in Chriſtendom; the 

neceſſity of. chuſing a prince able to afford his ſubjects ſome Ferdinand 

additional protection againſt the Turkiſh arms, which, as 0 

had felt their weight ſo lately, they greatly dreaded; together 

with the intrigues of his ſiſter, who had been married to the late 

King, overcame the prejudices which the Hungarians had con- 

ceived againſt the Archduke as a foreigner; and though a 

conſiderable party voted for the Vaywode of Tranſilvania, 

at length ſecured Ferdinand the throne of that kingdom. 

The ſtates of Bohemia imitated the example of their neighbour 

kingdom; but in order to aſcertain and ſeeure their own privi- 

leges, they obliged Ferdinand before his coronation, to ſubſcribe 

a deed which they term a Reverſe, declaring. that he held that: 

| _ crown not by any previous right, but by their gratuitous and 
voluntary election. By ſuch a vaſti acceſſion / of territories, 

the hereditary poſſi of which they ſecured in 8 

Vol. I. > tap to e 
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0 Tan en e Pope and Emperor 3 
extremely favourable to the progreſe of Lutherstiſm, Charles, 
exaſperated by Clement x cohduct, and: fully! employed in oppo+ 
ling. the league which he, had formed againſt them, had little 
inclination and lefs leiſure to take any meaſures for ſuppreſſing 


June g, —  thEDew opinions in Germany," A TREO: 
* — — eme to een nent 


of a general council weh he — the . 1 3 
in return, acknowledged thevconvoration-of a eouncił tobe the 
proper and regular ſtep towardoreforming abuſes in the chuveh ;: 
but contended, that a national eoundil held in Germany would be 
more effectual for that purpofe than What he had propoſed. 10 
his advice, concerning the diſeouragement of innovations, they 
paid fo little regard, that even during the meeting of the diet at 
Spires, the divines who attended the Elector of Saxony and 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel thither, preached publickly, and 
adminiſtered the facraments according to the rites of the reformed. 
church * The Emperor's own example imboldened the Ger- 
mans to treat the Papal authority with little reverence, "During 
the heat of his reſentment againft Clement, he had publiſhed a 
long reply to an angry brieve whieh the Pope had intended as an 
apology for din own A dn this eue, the Emperor, 
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r having enumerated man y in ſtances of that 
titude, deceit and ambition, 
and moſt aggravated colours, a 
as At the ſame time, he 12 to the college of Cardi- 
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H E account of the cruel manner in which the Pope had 

L been, treated, filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment or 
horror. To ſee a Chriſtian Emperor, who, by poſſeſſing that 
dignity, ought to have been the protector and advocate of the 
holy, ſee, lay violent hands on him who repreſented Chriſt on- 


earth, and detain his ſacred perſon in a rigorous captivity, was: 


conſidered as an impiety that merited the ſevereſt vengeance, and 
which called for the immediate interpoſition of every dutiful 
ſon of the church. Francis. and Henry, alarmed. at the progreſs. 
of the Imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the taking of 
Rome, entered into a cloſer allance; ; and, in order to gre ſome- 
©. & # „„ check 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


check t. to the Emperor's ambition, had agreed to make a vigorous Rang 
_ diverſion in the Low-Countries. The force of every motive 
which had inffueneed them at that time, was now increaſeds ß 
and to theſe were added, the deſire of reſcuing; the Pope out ß 
the Emperor? s lands, a meaſure no leſs political, than it appeated 5; 
to be pious. This, however, rendered it neceſſary to abandon 
their deſigns on the Low-Coyptries,, and to make Italy the feat 
of war, as it was by vigorous operations in that country, they _ 
might promiſe moſt certainly upon deliverigg Rome, and ſetting 
Clement at liberty. Francis being . now; ſenſible, that in his 
ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of Italy, the ſpirit of reſinement 
had carried him too far; anch that, by an exceſs. of remiſſneſs 
he had allowed Charles to attain advantages which he miglit 
eaſily have prevented: was eager to male reparation for an error! - 
of which he was not often guilty, by an activity more ſuitable 
to his temper. . Henry thought his interpoſitiom neceſſary, in 9 
order to hinder the Emperor from becoming maſtet af all-Ttaly, © 
and acquiring by that means ſuch: ſuperiority of power, as Would 
enable him, for the future, to dictate without controul to the 
other princes of Europe. Wolſey, whom Francis had taken 
care to ſecure by flattery and preſents, the certain methods of 
gaining bis favour, neglected nothing that could incenſe his 
maſter againſt the Emperor. Beſides all theſe publick con- 
ſiderations, Henry was influenced by one of a more private 
nature; having begun about this time to form his great ſcheme: 
of divorcing Catharine of Aragon, towards the execution of 
which' he knew that the ſanction of Papal authority would be on : 
neceſſary, he was deſirous to acquire as much merit as poſſible 
with Clement, by appearing to be the chief inſtrument of his 
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1 reign, with unbounded powers. Francis treated with him in 


| againſt him, 
Jaly 11. 


Aug. 18. 


bor. — ——— princes thus diſpoſed; was abt 
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tedious. Wolſey himſelf conducted it, on the part of his fove- 


perſon at Amiens, where the Cardinal appeared, and was received 
with royal magnificence. A marriage between the duke or 
Orleans and the princeſs Mary was agreed to as the baſis of the 
eonfederacy it was reſolved chat Italy ſhould be the theatre of 
war; the ſtrength of the army which ſhould take the field, and 
the contingent of troops or of money which each prince ſhould 
furniſh, were ſettled; and if the Emperor did not accept of the 
propoſals-they; were jointly to make. him, they bound them- 


ſelves immediately to declare war, and to begin hoſtilities. 


ho took, every reſolution with ĩmpetuoſity, entered ſo 


engerly into this new alliance, that in order to give Francis the 


ſtrongeſt proof of his friendſhip and reſpect, he formally renoun- 


_ cell the'ancient dlaim of the Engliſh Monarchs to the erown of 


The Floren- 
tines recover 


their freedom, 


France, which had long been the pride and ruin of the nation; 


as a full compenſation for which, he accepted a penſion of fifty 


thouſand crowns, ** * to n 


. * 
nn nn * 5 
. * : " 1 3 


MAN NWHILE the Pope, 1 — unable to > full the e 
of his capitulation, remained a priſoner under the fevere cuſtody 
of Alarcon. The Florentines no ſooner heard of what had hap- 
pened at Rome, than they ran to arms in a-tumultuous manner; 


' expelled the Cardinal di Cortona, who governed their city in the 


Pope's name; defaced the arms of the Medici; broke in pieces 
the ſtatues of Leo and Clement; and declaring themſelves a free 
ſtate, peed their ancient popular W The 
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Venetians, taking advantage of ho ualamity of their ally be pope. Book: E . 
ſcized Ravenna, and other places belonging e che church, under mY 
pretext of keeping chem in depoſits. - The dukes of Urbins/itid = 
Ferrara, laid hold likewiſe on part of the ſpoils of heunformnate 
en bras e eee eee eee, N * 
P i „ n * 45 N e, 
ane on the other wh: en deri ve ſumo iblid The Imperial 
denaſie feos dhnt ud troops in- 
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{cen event, which gave ſuch ſplendour active. 
and ſuperiority to his maſter's arms. Fox this purpoſe he marched 
to Rome; together with Moncada, and the m, de Gug˖f 
at the head of all the troops they could aſſembie ia che kingdom 
of Naples. The arrival of this reinforcemeut brought new cala · 

mities on the unhappy citizens of Rome; ; wr the ſoldiers, = 

ing the wealth of their ce ns, sr 58. . 

with the utmoſt rapacity gathered the een which! wo "halt wad 
eſcaped the avarire of te Spaniards and Germs.” There uus 5 
not ndw any army in Italy capable ef making head againſt the 
Imperĩaliſts; and nothing more was requiſite to reduce Bologna;- 

and the other townsintheecclefiaſtical Rate, chan to a de appeared 

before them. But ihe ſoldiers having been ſo long accuſtomed, 

under Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of diſtipline, and having 

taſted the ſweets of living at diſcretion in a great city, almoſt 

without the controul of a ſuperior, were become fo impa- 

tient of military ſubordination, and ſo averſe to ſervice; that - 

they refuſed to leave Rome, unleſs all their arrears were paid; a 

eondition which they knew to be impoſſible; and declared, that: 

they would not obey any other perſon than the prince of Orange. 

whom the army had choſen general. Lannoy, finding that it 

was no longer ſafe for him to remain among licentious troops, 
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carious of all tenures, the good will of ſoldiers whom ſucceſs | 


The French 
army marches 


into Italy. 


rn Aren Orr 


ho eſpe is" die, and hated his perſon, returned a 
Niptes; ſoon after the marquis del Gpaſto and Moncada 


_- 


thought it prudent to quit Rome for the ſame reaſon. ''The 


prince of Orange: a general only in name, and by the moſt pre- 


and licence had rendered capricious,” was "obliged to pay more 


attention "to their wicked than they did to is commands. 


micht hate Ss a ths NEWLY Nas) Mapche wor- 


 tification 16/fes'the-moſt formidable body of troops hie had eren 


brought into the field, continue in a ſtate its n en 
wager it — pore apr R 


An eee ee eee e er e 
Tur gave the Kisg ef: Prümer and the W leifare * 
form new ſchemes, and to enter into new engagements for 


delivering the Pope, and preſerving the Hberties of Italy. The 


newly reſtored republick of Florence very imprudently joined with 
them, and Lautrec; of whoſe abilities the Italians entertained a 
much more favourable opinion than his own maſter, Was, in 


order to gratify them, appointed generaliſſimo of the leagus 


His oper · 
tions, 


It was with the utmoſt reluctance he undertook that office, 
being unwilling to expoſe himſelf a ſecond time to the difficul- 
ties and diſgraces which the negligence of the King, or the 
malice of his favourites 'might bring upon him. The beſt 
troops in France marched under his command, and the King 
of England, though he had not yet declared war againſt the 
Emperor, advanced a conſiderable ſum towards carrying on the 
expedition. Lautrec's firſt operations were prudent, vigorous, - 


And ſucceſsful. By the aſſiſtance of Andrew Doria, the ableſt 
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to ſurtender after a-hortlicge, and reduced all th 
ſide of the Telino. ; He took Pavia, which had ſo long 
the arms of his ſovereign, by aſſault, and plundered it with that. 
which the wemery of the fatal diſaſter that had 

len the French nation beſbre its walls | 
All the Milaneſe, which Antomoò de 
ſmall body 3 ba ba raves rg) ſup 
addreſs and ind! 
if he had contifued to 
country. q But 
Naples. For this fealbn ke inftructed Laupree not vo pam . 
operations with t50 much vigour in Loni rdy ; ; and happily 
importunities of the Pope, and the follicitations of the Floren- 
tines, the one for relief, and the other for protection, were ſo 
urgent 28 afforded him a decent pretext to march forward without 
yielding to the intreaties of che Venetians and Sforza, who 
inſiſted on his laying fiege to Milan * een, 
„dite. I. it. 465. Bellay, 207, de. , Mauroc, Hiſt Fenet, ld. il. 238 
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4, WA ror had time to deliberate concerning the diſpoſal of the Pope's. 
Th * 1 perſon, ho ſtill remained a priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
a.. Notweithſtamditg the ſpecious veil of religion with Which he 
ulſually endeavoured to cover his actions, Charles in many in- 
ſtances appears to have been but little under the influence of 
religious conſiderations; and had frequently. on this occaſion 
_ expreſſed an incligation to tranſport the Pope into. Spain, that | 

he might indulge his ambition with the ſpectacle of the two 
moſt illuſtrious perſonages in Europe ſucceſſively. priſoners in 
bis court. But the fear of giring neyy offene to. all Chriſten- 
aue filling e at with Eee e him to 


alle of St Angelo. "Many: e induced 1 5 
fer the former,,particularly his want of the money requiſite as 
Len een exruiting. his ramp 2s far. paying, off the vaſt arrears 
: arena In order 1 — 25 5 0 Auk Cortes 
; Vallad 175. La 
aking great preporation to refit the enemic 
whom envy ade ſucceſs; [Which had crowned. his arms would 
unite againſt him, he demanded a large ſupply in the moft 
. terms. - But the Cortes, ag the nation was alread eady ex- 
hauſted by extraordinary donatives, refuſed to load i it with, any : 
new burden, and in ſpite of all his endeavours. to gain or to 
intimidate the members, perſiſted in this reſolution *. No re- 
" utce, therefore, Temained but the extorting from Clement, 
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by wares ranfom, u fun folſicleve d6-Giſcharging what ras 1 
due tb his troops, Piber which it we vain to mention © hs 
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Non was che P e inaihe on his part, or His intrigues un- 


ſugceſsful towards aftening fuch a treaty. By flatteryy/and * 
- the appearance of *unboundetl confidence, he diſarmed che re- 
ſentment of the cardinal Colbtina, and wrought upon his vanity, 
which made him deſirous of ſlie wing the world that 46 bis 
power had zl firſt Geprened the Pope; K cod 30. ae h 
to his former dignity. By favours and -promiſes he gained ; 
Morone, who, by one of thoſe whimſical revolutions which - 
occur ſo often in his life, and which ſo ſtrongly diſplay * 
| kbaracter, had now recovered his credit abd authority wilt he _ . 
Tmperialifts, . The addreſs and influence of two fuch men * q 
removed all the difficulties of the Emperor's ambaſſadors;' and went 7 tas 
brought.t to a concluſion the treaty for Cletnent's liberty; upon . 


.conditiops har indeed, but not more intblerable than 4 primer 
in his ſituation had reaſon toexped.” He was zobliged” to advance | 


in ready money an hundred thouſand crowns for the uſe of the 
army; ＋ to, Pay t the ſame ſum at the diſtance of a fortraghtz add. 
at the end of three Months, an hundred and Aft thauland 
more. He engaged not to take part in the war againſt Charles, 
either in Lombardy or in Naples; he granted him a cruzado, 
and the. tenth. of eccleſiaſtical revenues in Spain; and he not 
"only gave hoſtages, but put the Emperor i in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
towns, as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe articles. 
Having raiſed the firſt mojety by a ſale of eccleſiaſtical e 


| ue. i 18. 467, ke. A by 
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Bak. V. A bessdees and other 'expedients equally nocanonical, #:y 7 
2 — -was fixed for delivering him from impriſonment. ' But Clement, 


127. 


| December 6, impatient to be free, after a tedibus confinement of fix months, 


- as well as „full of the ſuſpicion and diftruſt natural to the unfor- 
5 nate, was ſo much afraid that the Imperialiſts might ſtill throw 
in ohſtacles to put off kis deliverance, thathe diſguiſed himſelf the 
| preceding night in the habit of a merchant, and Alareon having 
remitted ſomewhat of his vigilanee upon the concluſion of the 
treaty, he made his eſcape undiſcovered. He arrived before next 
morning, without any attendants but a ſingle officer, at Orvieto; 

| [and from thence wrote a (fer of thanks'to Lautrec, as the chief 


| 55 the inballidors. X Frans 00 
England, repaired to Spaia, 3 in 'conſequeiice of the treaty which | 
| Woley: had. concluded with the Fregeh King. The Emperor, 
to g on bimſelf the united forces of the two Mo- 


_ Dare 8, dl ' rigou 
of treat y of Madrid, to which, hitherto,the: had adhered 
flexibly. He offered to accept of the two millions of crowns 


1 "which F Francis had 2 7 5 to PAY Al as an 7 kh for the 2 


OP to — he inſiſted that hid fate U be 5 8 | 
by the judges appointed to enquire into his crimes. | Theſe Prog 
poſitions being made to „Henry, he tranſmitted them to nis ally 
' the French Ki ng, whom it more nearly concerned ti to examine, 
and to anſwer them; and if Francis had. been ſincerely 1 folicitous 


dne b e Tor. Vic Coloa, 169, Mauroc. Hiſt. Vent. lib. ti. 252. 
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EMPEROR, CHARLES. v. 
either to. .conglude Peace, ar, preſerve. conſiſtency ey in his own 0 


11. 


conduct, hejought inſtantly to have cloſed with overtures hich. 
differed but little from the propoſitions he himſelf had formerly 


— 1 


made But his views were now much changed; his alliance 4; NT 
with, Henry; Lautrec' 8 progreſs i in Italy, and the ſuperiority of 18 
his army. there above that of the Emperor, ſcarce left him room 

to doubt of the ſucceſs. of his enterprize againſt Naples. Full 


7 


of theſe ſanguine hopes, he was at no loſs to find pretexts for 
rejecting or evading what, the Emperor had propoſed. Under HI 
the, appearance of ſympathy with Sforaa,, for whole intereſts he 
Hall not hitherto diſcovered much ſolici tude, he again demanded 
the Full. and unconditional. re-eftabliſhment of that unfortunate 
Prince in his dominions. Under cotour of its being imprudent 
to rely. on the Emperor's lincerity,. he inſiſted chat his ſons: | TD Os”. 
ſhould be ſet at liberty. before the French troops left Italy, cw ELD 
ſurrendered Genoa. The unfeaſonabfeneſs of theſe demands a 
well as the reproachful inſinuation with which they were ac- 2 
g companied, irritated Charles to Tuch. : a degrer that ke could: 5 
ſcarce liſten to them with patience; and repenting of His moderas g.. 
tion which had made ſo little iniprefſioa on his enemies, 4 — 
clared that be would. not depart j in the ſmalleſt article from tlie 
conditions he bad now offered. Upon this the French. and 
En gliſh ambaſſadors, for Henry | had been drawn unaccount-- 
ably to concur with Francis in theſe ſtrange props ws} de 
manded and obtained their audience of { ave” 1 5 , 


22 "+ 


* NexT day, two hoKitds he had pee the NY 1528, 
dore of purgole, though they _ —— _ cha * ak 
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E V. . having aſfumed the enſigm of their office, appeared i 
the Emperor s coürt, and being admitted into his preſence, they 


1528. 
They declare in the name of their reſpective maſters, andi with all che ſolem- 


the reef nities cuſtomary on ſuch ogcalions, denounced war againſt him. 
| Charles received both with a dignity ſuitable to his wn rank, 
but ſpoke to each in à tone adapted to che ſentiments which he 
entertained of their ſovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the 

Englit Monarch with a firmileſs tempered by ſome degree of 
Allͤecegey and feſpect. Elis reply to the French King abounded 
| with that acrimony of expreſſion; Which perſonal rivalſhip, 
bag "ev by the memory of many injuries inflicted as well 
as ſuffered, naturally ſuggeſts. . He deſired the French herald 

> acquaint, his ſovereign, that he would henceforth conſider 
im as a baſe violator of publick faith, and a ſtranger to the 
FS, and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too high 
ſpirited to bear ſuch an imputation, had recourſe to an uncom- 
Francis chal- Mon ; expetlientn « order to vindicate his character. He inſtantly 
8 4 nt back the herald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave 
— Emperor che he in form, challenged bim t ſingle combat, 
requiring him to name the time and place of the encounter, 

| -and the Weapons 1 with which he choſe to fight. Charles, as he 

was not inferior to his rival in ſpirit or bravery, readily ac- 
3 cepted the challenge; 1 but after ſeveral meſſages concerning the 
ankement of all the eircumſtances relative to the combat, 


WT 


arr 
accompanied with mutual. reproaches, bordering. on the moſt- 
.andecent ſcurrility, all thoughts of this uel, more becoming tH# 
heroes of romance than Bt two greateſt Monarchs of their age, 
were entirely laid aſide 
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Tux example, of two verſotthes ſo illuſtrious drew fuck ge- Boon \ V. 
—— 


neral attention, and carried along with it ſo much authority, as 
gave riſe to an important change in manners all over Europe. 


the laws of all the European nations, and forming a part of their Lale. 


juriſprudence, were authorized by the magiſtrate On many occa - 
fions as the moſt proper method of terminating queſtions with re- 
gard to property, or of deciding in thoſe which reſpected crimes. 


But ſingle combats being condidered as ſolemm appeals to the 


1528. 


"The effect of; 


this in pro 


| Duels,. as has. alr cady been obſerved, had long been permitted by _— the- 


* 


omuiſeience and juſtice of the fupreme Being, they were al- 


red onfy in ꝓuhlick eauſes, according to the preſeription of 
law, and carried on in a judisial form. Men accuſtomed to 
ibis mannèr ef dociſion i in courts: of juſtice, ere naturall⸗ led 

to apply it to perſonal and private quarrels. Duels, which. 
dt ſirſt could be appointed by the civil judge alont᷑, were fought 


wichout the interpoſition of his authority; and in caſes to- 


which the laws did not extend. Ihe tranſactiam between: 


Charles and Francis ſtrongly countenanced this practice. Upon: 
every aſfront, or injury which ſeemed to touch his Honour, a. 


gentleman thought himſelf entitled to draw his rapid, and. 0. a 
eall om this adverſary'to make reparation; Such an qpinion in- 


troduesd among men of fieree courage,: of high ſpirit, aud of 
rude manners, when ofence wasiofte green; and revenge was 


_ always prompt, produced: mdft fatal conſequences.” Mun 1 


the beſtiblood in Chriſtendom was had manu, 


deſtructive than heſe conteſts of honour. So powerful; how 
ever, is the dominion of faſhion, that neither the terror of penal 
laws, nor reverence for religion have been able entirely to abo- 
iſh a practice unknown among the ancients, and not juſtifiable- 
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Boon V. 57 any principle of reaſon; though : at the ſame time it muſt be 
N admitted, that to this abſurd cuſtom, we muſt aſeribe in ſome 
+ degree the extraordinary gentleneſs and complaiſance of mo- 


- - 
a 
4 


dern manners, and that reſpectful attention of one man to an- 
other, which; at preſent, render the ſocial intercourſes of life 


far more agreeable and decent than - _ the moſt civilized 
nations * 2 8 8 Ri b-4y | 71 
Wale the two Monatchs ſeemed ſo eager to terminate 5 their 
quarrel by a perſonal combat, Lautrec continued his operations 
which promiſed to be more deciſive. - His army, which was 
now increaſed: to thirty-five thouſand men, advanced by great 
marches towards Naples. The terror of their approach, as well 
as the remonſtrances and the entreaties of the prince of Orange, 
prevailed at laſt on the Imperial troops, though with difficulty, 
3 to quit Rome, of which they had kept? poſſeſſion during ten 
Th months. But of that flouriſhing army which had entered the 
2 city, ſcarce one half remained; the reſt, cut off by the plague, 
or waſted by diſcaſes, the effects of their -inaQtivity, intempe- 
rance, and debauchery, fell victims to their own crimes”. Lau- 
5 tree made the greateſt efforts to attack them in their retreat to- 
. 1 wards the Neapolitan territories, which would have finiſhed the 
| Far at one blow. But theprudence of their leaders diſappointed 
all his meaſures, and conducted them with little loſs to Naples. 
The people of that kingdom, always the prey of every invader, 
extremely impatient to ſhake off the Spaniſh-yoke, received the 
French with open arms, wherever they appeared to take poſſef- 
fion ; and Gaeta and Naples excepted, ſcarce any place of impor- 
tance n. in the hands of the nn. The een e 
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EMPEROR SHARLES v. 'S 
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of the former was owing to the ſtrength of its - fortifications, 


iat of the Litter to the preſence of the impetiat army. Lautree, 


however, ſat down before Naples, but finding it vain to think of 
reducing by force a city defended by ſo many troops, he was 
obliged to employ the ſlower, but leſs dangerous method of 


blockade and having taken meaſures which' appeared to him 


effeQual, he confidently aſſured his maſter, that famine would 


French be- 
ſiege Naples. 
” "oy 9 


fl compel the beſieged to capitulate. Theſe hopes were 


ſtrongly confi rmed by the defeat of a vigorous attempt made by 


the enemy in order to recover the command uf the ſea. The 


gallics of Andrew Doria, under the command of his nephew 
Philippino, guarded the mouth of the harbour. Moncada, who 


had ſucceeded Lannoy 1 in the vice-royalty, rigged out a number 


of 1 gallies ſuperior to 'Doria's; and going on board himſelf, 


together with the marquis del Guaſto, and the flower of the ? 


5 Spaniſh officers and ſoldiers, attacked Doria before the arrival 


of the Venetian and French fleets.” But Doria, by his | 


| ſuperior {kill "in naval operations, eaſſly triumphed over tlie 
valour and number of the Spaniards.” The viceroy was killed, 


moſt of his fleet deſtroyed,” and Gualts, with many officers of 


diſtinckion being taken — were ere put on board the captive 


gallies; and ſent by — L n victory, to his 
uncle W 4 * 1 „ Mae, ih 2 wh 9 
I N e ages a my ng . I 23 K 77 


Br notwithftaridi _ this' fri pick & of Messe ſmiatiy 
circumſtances ' concurred to - fruſtrate « Lautrec's expectations. 
Uement, thou gh he' always ackfiowled ged his being indebted 
to Francis for the Tecovery of his' liberty,/and' often complained 


of the cruel treatment he had met with a the . was 


> * # 
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not t influenced at this juncture by principles - gratitude, nor, 
which is more. extraordinary, was he paved by the defi Ire of 


revenge. Flis paſt misfortunes rendered him more cautious than 


ever, and! his recollection c of the errors which he had committed, 
increaſed the natural inceſpluyog, of his mind, While he aniuſed | 


<< - „ 
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being Colliginonia above all things, to re-eſtabliſh his family 3 in 

Florence with their ancient authority, which he could not expect 
from Francis, who. had entered into ſtrict alliance with the 
new republick, he leaned. rather towards the fide of his enemy 
than that of his benefaQor, and gave Lautrec no aſſiſtance 
towards carrying on his operations. The Venetians, viewing 
with jealouſy the progreſs of the French arms, were intent only 
on recovering ſuch maritime towns in the Neapolitan domi- 


nions as were to be poſſeſſed by. their republick, while they 


were altogether carclef#about the reduction of Naples, on which 


| the ſucceſs of the common, caufe depended. The King of 


England, inſtead of being able; as had: been projected, to em- 
baraſs the Emperor by. attacking. his territories in the Low- 
Countries, found his ſubjects fo averſe; to an unneceſſary war, 
which, would have ruined the trade of the nation, that in 


order to ſilence their elamours, and put a ſtop to the inſurrec- 


tions ready to break out among them, he was compelled to con- 
clude a truce for eight months with the governefs of the Nether- 
lands“. Francis himſelf, with the ſame unpardonable inattention 


of which he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had 


fuffered ſo ſeverely, neglected to make proper remittances to 
Lautrec for the — of his m . 11 
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Tax ESE unexpected events retarded the progreſs 1 * the French Book V. 
00 diſcouraged, both the general and his troops; ; but the revolt . np: 


1 2 | 13 
ndrew Doria proved. a fatal blow to all their meaſures. - Alt 


drew Doria 


That gallant officer, the citizen of ; a \republigk, and. tral ined 1 up from France. 
from his infancy in the ſea-ſeryice, retained the irt t of inde- . 
pendence natural to the former, and the Plain liberal manners 


— £3, 


pecular to the latter. A Pele ſtranger to the arts of fub- a 


* 244 43324 


miſſion or flattery neceſſary in courts, and conſcious at the 5 


fame time. c of, his, own, merit and i importance, he always offered 


—— 118091 : 
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his advice with freedom, : and of ften preferred his complaints and . 
remonſtrances with boldnef; . The French miniſters, unac- 8 


dme to ſuch. liberties, « determined to ruin a man. who. treated 


—# &®& = & 


uſt ſenſe of 'Daria's 8 yp as well e as an, high « eſtcem for his 

character, the courtiers, by continually repreſenting | him as a | 

man haughty, intraQable, and more ſolicitous to aggrandize him- 1 | 
ſelf, than to promote, the-intereſt of France, gradually. under- 5 | 
> mined. the foundations of his credit, and filled the King's mind | 
with , ſuſpicion and .diſtruft. From thence procceded ſeveral 

affronts and indignities put upon Doria. His appointments 

. were not regularly paid; his advice, even in naval affairs, was 

often ſlightedʒ an attempt was made to ſeize the priſoners taken 
; by. his nephew in the ſea- ſight off Naples; all which he bore _ 
with abundance of ill humour. But an injury offered. to his 55 

country, tranſported him beyond. 11 bounds of patience. - The 

French began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, and, / : 
3 removing thither ſome branches. of trade carried on at Genoa, 

Plainly ſhewed that they intended to render that town, long the 

object of — and hatred to the Genoeſe, their rival in wealth 
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honour and iuterelt of nis ũntry, retonfirmes againſt this in 
the higheſt tone, not without threats, if the meaſure were not 


_ Inflantly abandoned. This bold action, aggravated by the 


Wretehed 

. 

the French 

_ army before 
7”; Naples. 


malice of the courtiers, and placed in the moſt odious light, irri- 
tated Francis to ſuch a degree, that he commanded Barbeſieux, 
whom he appointed admiral of the Levant, to fail directly to 
Genoa with the French fleet, to- arreſt Doria, and to ſeize 


his gallies. This raſh order, of which the moſt profound 
ſecrecy alone could have fecured the execution, was concealed 
with ſo little care, that Doria got timely intelligence of it, and 
retired witk all his gallies to a place of ſafety. Guaſto, his 


priſoner, who had long obſerved and fomented his growing dif- 
content, and had often allured him by magnificent promiſes to 
enter into the Emperor's ſervice, laid hold on this favourable 


their height, he prevailed on him to diſpatch one of his officers 


to the Imperial court with his overtures and demands. The 


negociation was not long; Charles, fully ſenſible of the unpgr- 


tance of fuch an acquifition, granted him whatever terms he 


required. Doria ſent back his commiſſion, together with the 
collar of St. Michael to Francis, and hoiſting the Imperial colours, 
failed with all his galleys towards Naples, not to block up the 


harbour of that unhappy city as he had formerly engaged, but 


to ins them e and deliverance. bY Re * 


His arrival opened hes communication- -with the 4 EP} 


« reſtored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced to the: laſt 


- extremity; and the French, having loſt their ſuperiority at 
fea, were ſoon reduced to great ſtraits for want ef proviſions.. 


The prince of Orange, who ſueceeded the viceroy in the com- 


mand of the Imperial army, ſhewed himſelf by his prudent 
4 coadut 
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conduct worthy of that honour which his good fortune and 
the death of his generals had twice acquired him. Beloved by 
the troops, who remembering the pròſperity they had enjoyed 
under his command, ſerved him with the utmoſt alacrity, he 

let ſlip no opportunity of haraſſing the enemy, and by continual 
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alarms or ſallies, fatigued and weakened them. As an addi- A 


tion to all theſe misfortunes, the diſeaſes common in that coun- 


try during the ſultry months, began to break out among the 
French troops. The priſoners communicated to them the peſti- 
lence which the Imperial army had brought to Naples from 
Rome, and it raged with ſuch violence, that few, either officers 
or ſoldiers, eſeaped the infection. Of the whole army, not four 
thouſand men, a number ſcarce ſufficient to defend the camp, 
were capable of doing duty; and being now beſieged in their 
turn, they ſuffered all the miſeries from which the Imperialiſts 
were delivered. Lautrec, after ſtruggling long with ſo many 


_- difappointments and calamities, which preyed. on his mind at 


the ſame time that the peſtilence waſted his body, died, lament- 
ing the negligence of his ſovereign, and the infidelity of his allies, 
to which ſo many brave men had fallen victims. By his 


Aug. 25. 


death, and the indiſpoſition of the other generals, the commaind 


| devolved on the marquis de Saluces, an officer altogether un- 


equal to ſuch a truſt. He, with troops no leſs diſpirited than 


Raiſe the 
ſiege. | 


reduced, retreated in diſorder to Averſa; which town being 


| inveſted by the prince of Orange, Saluces was under the neceſ- 
 fity of conſenting, that he himſelf ſhould remain a priſoner of 
war, that his troops ſhould lay down their arms and colours, give 


up their baggage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of 


Jovi Hiſt, lib. 36. p. 37, &c. Sigonti Vita-Doriz, p. 1139. Bellay, 11% be. 
Bellay, 117, &c. "20 F. Heuter. Rerum Auſtr. lib. x. c. 2. 231. 
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Boox V. . By this. ignominious capitulation, thexrretched remains 

. of the French army-were-ſaved ;.and. the Emperor, by his own 

 ;perſeverance and the good conduct of his Ne n 
once more the n 27 6 | | 


OS. Tux loſs of Genoa followed leder upon the ruin of the 
berty. army in Naples. To deliver his country from the dominion of 
-foreigners was Doria's higheſt ambition, and had been his prin- 
cipal inducement to quit the ſervice of France, and enter into 
that of the Emperor. A moſt favourable opportunity for exe- 
euting this honourable enterprize now preſented itſelf. The city 
of Genoa, afflicted by the peſtilence, was almoſt deſerted by its 
inhabitants; the French garriſon being neither regularly paid nor 
recruited, was reduced to an inconſiderable number; Doria's emil- 
' aries found that ſuch of the citizens as remained, being weary 
.alike of the French and Imperial yoke, the rigour of which they 
had alternately felt, were ready to welcome him as their deli- 
verer, and to. ſeeond all his meaſures. Things wearing. this pro- 
miſing aſpect, he ſailed towards the coaſt of Genoa; gn his approach 
the French gallies retired; a ſmall body of men which he landed, 
| ſurprized one of the gates of Genoa in the night time; Trivulci, 
VR. the French governor, with his feeble garriſon, ſhut. himſelf, up in 
Sept. 12, the citadel, and Doria took paſſeſſion of the town without bioodl- 
ed orxxeſiſtance. Want of proviſions quickly obliged Trivulci 
to capitulate; the people, eager to aboliſh ſuch an, odious 
monument of their ſervitude, ran together, with a tumultuans 
violence, and levelled me citadel with the ground. 


Dibneereſied Ix was now in Doria's power to have rendered himſelf the 
con of 


Doria ſovereign of his country, which. he had ſo happily. freed: from 


* * "urs &c, Jovi Hift. lib. 25, 26. 
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oppreſſion. The famè of his former actions, the ſueceſs of his pre- 
ſent attempt, the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of his 


countrymen; together with the ſupport of the Emperor, all con- 
ſpired to facilitate his attaining the ſupreme authority, andinvited 
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him to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which there are 


few examples, he ſacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf 


to the virtuous ſatisfaction of eſtabliſhing liberty in his country, 
the higheſt object at which ambition can aim. Having aſſembled 
the whole body of the people in the court before his palace, he 
aſſured them, that the happineſs of ſeeing them once more in 
poſſeſſion of freedom, was to him a full reward for all his ſer- 
vices; that more delighted with the name of citizen than of ſove- 
reign, he claimed ho pre- eminence or power above his equals; 
but remitted entirely to them the right of ſettling what form of 
government they Would now ehuſe to be eſtabliſbed among them. 


The people liſtened to him with tears of admiration, and of 


joy. Twelve perſons were elected to new- model the conſtitu- 


tion of the republick. The influence of Doria's virtue and 
example, communicated itſelf to his countrymen; the factions 

which had long torn and ruined the ſtate, ſeemed to be forgot- 
ten; prudent precautions were taken to prevent their reviving; 


and the ſame form of government which hath ſubſiſted with 


Attle variation ſince that time in Genoa, was eſtabliſhed With 


univerſal applauſe. Doria lived to a great age, beloved, 


RIpected, aid honoured by his countrymen; and adhering uni- 


fort to Kis profelRi6rs of moderation, without arrogating any 
thing" tnbecomnitig a Private cititen, he preſerved A great aſcen- 
tant over tlie cb units of the republick, which owed its being to 
his generofity, The authority he poſſeſſed was more flattering, 
ab Well 48 morslatiofaQtory, then that derived from lovereignty; 
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a dominion founded i in ove and in gratitude; and kl by 


veneration for his virtues, not by the dread of his power. His 


memory is ſtill reverenced by the Genoeſe, and he is diſtin- 
guiſhed in their publick monuments, and celebrated in the works 
of their hiſtorians by the moſt honourable of all appellations, 
THE FATHER OF HE COUNTRY, FIND. 7 ** 


STORER OF ITS LIBERTY *. | 


FR AN is, in Pg to recover the reputation of his arms, 
diſcredited by ſo many loſſes, made new efforts in the Milaneſe. 
But the Count of St. Pol, a raſh and unexperienced officer, to 
whom he gave the command, was no match for Antonio de 
Leyva, the ableſt of the Imperial generals. He, by his ſuperior 


{kill in war, checked with a handful of men, the briſk but 


ill concerted motions of the French; and though ſo infirm him- 
ſelf that he was carried conſtantly in a litter, he — them 
when occaſion required, no leſs in activity than in prudence. 


By an unexpected march he ſurprized, defeated, and took the 
Count of St. Pol, and ruined the French army in the Milaneſe 


as entirely as the prince of Orange had ruined that wok 


cm Ig Naples — 


_- AmipsT in vigorous - operations in the field, Bet party 


diſcovered-an impatient deſire of peace, and continual negocia- 
tions were carried on for that purpoſe. The French King 
diſcouraged, and almoſt exhauſted by ſo many unſucceſsful enter- 
prizes, was reduced now to think of obtaining the releaſe of 
tis ſons by een, not by the terror of his arms. The 


| * Guic. 1. 19. p. 498. Sigonii Vita Doriæ, p- 1146. Joni Hiſt. lib. 26. 
p. 36, Re. 7 Guic. 1. 19. 520. P. __ Rer. Auſtr. 
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Pope hoped to recover by a treaty whatever he. had loſt in the 


war. The Emperor, notwithſtanding the advantages which he had 
gained, had many reaſons to make him wiſh, for an accommoda- 
tion; Solyman, having over-run Hungary, was ready to break 


in upon the Auſtrian territories with the whole force of the 


Eaſt; the Reformation gaining ground daily in Germany, the 
princes who favoured it had entered into a confederacy, which 
he thought dangerous to the tranquillity of the Empire; the 
Spaniards murmured at a war the weight of which reſted 
chiefly on them; the variety and extent of his operations, far 
exceeded what his revenues could ſupport; his ſucceſs hitherto 
had been owing chiefly to his own good fortune, and to the 
abilities of his generals, nor could he flatter himſelf that they 
with troops deſtitutg of every thing neceſſary, would always 
triumph over enemies ſtill in a condition to renew their attacks. 
All parties, however, were at equal pains to conceal, or to diſ- 
ſemble their real ſentiments. - The Emperor, that his inability 
to carry on the war might not be ſuſpected, inſiſted on high 
terms in the tone of a conqueror. The Pope, ſolicitous not to 


loſe his preſent allies, before he came to any agreement with 


Charles, continued to make a thouſand proteſtations of fidelity 


to. the former, hile he privately negociated with the latter. 
Francis, afraid that his confederates might prevent him by 


treating for themſelves with the Emperor, had recourſe to many 
diſhonourable artiſices in order to turn their attention from 


the meaſures mien he was king to adjuſt all differences mat g 
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In this neon 1 * when all the contending powers 
wiſhed for peace, but durſt not venture too haſtily on the 


ſteps neceſſary for attaining it, two ladies undertook to procure 
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this bleſſing ſo much defired by all Europe. Theſe were Mar- 


garet of Auſtria, dowager of Savoy, the Emperor's aunt, and 
Louiſe Francis's mother. They agreed on an interview at Cam- 
bray, and being lodged in two adjoining houſes between which 


à communication was opened, met together without ceremony 


or obſervation, and held daily conferences to which no perſon 
whatever was admitted. As both were profoundly ſkilled in 
buſineſs, thoroughly acquainted with the ſecrets of their reſpec- 
tive courts, and poſſeſſed with perfect confidence in each other, 
they ſoon made great progreſs towards a final accommodation; 
and the ambaſſadors. of all the confederates waited in anxious. 


ſuſpenſe to. know their fate, the determination of which was 
entirely 1 in their * 7 


| 4 | | 
Pyr 8 nee they uſed to haſten forward a general 


the Pope and peace, the Pope had the addreſs and induſtry to get the ſtart of 


Charles. 
Jane 20. 


his allies, by concluding at Barcelona a particular treaty for 
himſelf. The Emperor, impatient to viſit Italy in his way to 
Germany; and deſirous of re- eſtabliſhing tranquillity in the one 
country, before he attempted to compoſe the diſorders which 


abounded in the other, found it neceſſary to ſecure at leaſt one 


alliance on which he might depend, among the Italian ſtates. 
That with the Pope, who courted it with unwearied importu- 
nity, ſeemed more proper than any other. Charles being ex- 
tremely ſolicitous to make ſome reparation for the inſults which 
he had offered to his ſacred character, and to redeem ' paſt 
offences by new merit, granted Clement, afterall his misfortunes, 


terms more favourable than he could have expected after a 


continued ſeries of ſucceſs. Among other articles, he engaged 


P. Heuter, Rer. Auſtr. lib, X c. 3. p. 133, Mem, de Bellay, p- aa. | 
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to xeftaxe all the territories belonging to the eccleſiaſtical ſtake 
do re-eſtabliſh the dominion of the Medici in Florence; to give 


his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of that 


family; and to put it in the Pope's power to decide concerning 
the fate of Sforza, and the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. In 
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return for theſe ample conceſſions, Clement gave the Emperor 


the inveſtiture of Naples without the reſerve of any tribute, 


but the preſent of a white ſteed in acknowledgment of his 


ſovereignty ; abſolved all who had been concerned in aſſaulting 
and plundering Rome; and permitted Charles and his brother 
Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the 88 revenues 
nn their dominions * . 


Tux account of his tranſaction, quickened the dene Auguſt 5. 


at Cambray, and brought Margaret and Louiſe to an immediate 
agreement. The treaty of Madrid ſerved as the baſis of that 
which they concluded; the latter being intended to mitigate 


Peace of 
Cambray be- 
tween Charles 
and Francis. 


the rigour of the former. The chief articles were, That the 


Emperor ſhould not, for the preſent, demand the reſtitution of 


Burgundy, reſerving however, in full force, his rights and pre- 


tenſions to that dutchy; That Francis ſhould pay two millions 
of crowns as the ranſom of his ſons, and, before they were ſet at 
liberty, ſhould reſtore ſuch towns as he ſtill held in the Milanefe; ; 
That he ſhould reſign the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois; 
That he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to Naples, Milan, 
Genoa, and every other place beyond the Alps; 'That he ſhould 
immediately conſummate: the marriage — between Kin 
and the Emperor s ſiſter Eleanora 3 3 


© Guic. I. 19. $22. 1 f. Heuter. Ren Auftr, lib. x, e. 3 p. 234. 
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Tus Francis, chiefly from his-i impatience to procure liberty 
to his ſons, ſacrificed every thing which had at firſt prompted 
him to take arms, or which had induced him, by continuing 
hoſtilities, during nine ſueceſſive campaigns, to protract the war 
to a length ſcarce known in Europe before the eſtabliſhment of 


ſtanding armies; and the impoſition of exorbitant taxes became 


univerſal. The Emperor, by this treaty, was rendered ole arbi- 


ter of the fate of Italy; he delivered his territories in the 


Netherlands from an ignominious badge of ſubjection; and after 
having baffled his rival in the field, he: preſcribed ' to him the 
conditions of peace. The different conduct and ſpirit with 
which the two Monarchs carried on the operations of war, led 
naturally to ſuch an iſſue of it. Charles, inclined by temper, 


as well as obliged by his ſituation, concerted all his "ſchemes 


with- caution, purſued them with perſeverance; and obſerving 
circumſtances and events with attention, let none eſcape that 
could be improved to advantage. Francis, more enterprizing 
than ſteady, undertook great deſigns with warmth, bat executed 
them with remiſſneſs; and, diverted by his pleaſures, or de- 
ceived by his favourites, he often loſt the moſt promiſing oppor- 
tunities of ſucceſs. Nor had the character of the two rivals 
themſelves greater influence on the operations of the war, than 


the oppoſite qualities of the generals whom they employed. 
Among the Imperialiſts, valour tempered with prudence; ferti- 


lity of invention aided. by experience; ſagacity to penetrate the 


deſigns of their enemies, as well as to conduct their own, with 


all the talents that form great commanders and enſure victory, 
were conſpicuous. Among the French, theſe qualities were 
either wanting, or the very reverſe of them abounded; nor could 


ey: boaſt of one man (unleſs we Except Lautrec, who was 
7 "Ic always 
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always unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Peſcara, Leyva, 

Guaſto, the prince of Orange, and otheg leaders whom Charles 

had to ſet in oppoſition to them. Bourbon, Morone, and Doria, 

who might have been capable of balancing by their abilities and 

conduct the ſuperiority which the Imperialiſts had acquired, 

were loſt through the careleſſneſs of the King, and the malice or 

injuſtice of his counſellors; and the moſt fatal blows given to 

France during the progreſs of the war, proceeded from the 

deſpair and reſentment of theſe three Pte who were forced. 

to abandon her. ſervice. þ — 5 -) 


THE hard conditions to which Francis was obliged to ſubmit, Diſhonour: - 
able to 
were not the moſt afflicting circumſtance to him in the treaty o of Francis. 
Cambray.- He loſt his reputation and the confidence of a 
Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. Unwilling to 
enter into the details neceſſary for adjuſting their intereſts, or 

afraid that whatever he claimed for them muſt have been pur- - 
chaſed by farther conceſſions on his own part, he gave them up 

in a body; and without the leaſt proviſion in their behalf, left the 
Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of Ferrara, together with 

ſuch of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his army, to the mercy 

of the Emperor. They exclaimed loudly againſt this baſe and 
perfidious action, of which Francis himſelf was ſo much aſhamed, 

that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their ambaſſa- - 

dors the reproaches which he juſtly merited, it was ſome time 
before he would conſent to allow them an audience. Charles, 

on the other hand, was attentive to the intereſt of every perſon : 

who had adhered to him; the rights of ſome of his Flemiſh ſub- - 

jects, who had eſtates or pretenſions in France, were ſecured; , 

one article was inſerted, obliging Francis to reſtore the blood 

and memory of the Conſtable Bourbon; and to grant his heirs 
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his Queen. 
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the poſſeſſion of his lands which had been forfeited; another, 
by which indemnification was ſtipulated for thoſe French gen- 
tlemen who had accompanied Bourbon in his exile *© This con- 
duct, laudable in itſelf, and placed in the moſt ſtriking light by a 
compariſon with that of Francis, gained Charles as much eſteem 
as the ſucceſs of his arms had acquired him glory. 


FRANCIs, did not: treat the King of England with the 
ſame negle& as his other allies. He communicted to him 
all the ſteps of his negociation at Cambray, and luckily found 
that Monarch in a ſituation which left him no choice, but to 
approve implicitly of his meaſures, and to concur with them. 


Henry had been ſolliciting the Pope for ſome time, in order to 


obtain a divorce from Catharine of Aragon his Queen. Several 
motives combined in prompting the King to urge this ſuit; as 


he was powerfully influenced at ſome ſeaſons by religious con- 


ſiderations, he entertained many ſeruples concerning the legi- 
timacy of his marriage with his brother's widow ; his affections 
had long been eſtranged from the Queen, who was older than 
himſelf, and had loſt all the charms ſhe poſſeſſed in the earlier 


| part of her life; he was paſſionately deſirous of having male iſſue; 


Wolſey artfully fortified his ſcruples, and encouraged his hopes, 
that he might widen the breach between him and the Emperor, 
Catharine's nephew; and, what was more forcible perhaps in its 


operation than all theſe united, the King had conceived a vio-— 


lent love for the celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great 
beauty, and of greater accompliſhments, whom, as he found it 
impoſſible to gain her on other terms, he determined to raiſe to 
the throne. The Papal authority had often deen eee to 


« Guic, 1. 19. p. . P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. lib. x. e. 4. p. 235. 
grant 
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grant divorces for reaſons leſs ſpecious than thoſe which Henr 
produced. When the matter was firſt propoſed to Clement, 
during his impriſonment in the caſtle of St. Angelo, as his hopes 
of recovering liberty depended entirely on the King of England, 
and his ally of France, he expreſſed the warmeſt inclination to 
gratify him. But no ſooner was he ſet free, than he diſcovered 


other ſentiments. Charles, who eſpouſed the protection of his 
aunt with zeal inflamed by reſentment, alarmed the Pope on the 


one hand with threats which made a deep impreſſion on his 
timid mind; and allured him on the other with thoſe promiſes 
in favour of his family, which he afterwards accompliſhed. 


Upon the proſpect of theſe, Clement not only forgot all his 
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obligations to Henry, but ventured to endanger the intereſt f 


the Romifh religion in England, and to run the riſk of alienat- 
ing that kingdom for ever from the obedience of the Papal ſee. 


After amuſing Henry during two years, with all the ſubtleties 


and chicane which the court of Rome can ſo dexterouſly employ 


to protract or defeat any cauſe; after diſplaying the whole 


extent of his ambiguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of 


which the Engliſh hiſtorians, to whom it properly belongs, have 
found it no eaſy matter to trace and unravel; he, at laſt, recalled 
the powers of the delegates whom he had appointed to judge in 
the point, avocated the cauſe to Rome, leaving the King no other 
hope of obtaining a divorce but from the perſonal deciſion of the 


Pope himſelf. As Clement was now in ftrict alliance with the 


Emperor, who had purchaſed his friendſhip by ſuch exorbitant 
conceſſions, Henry deſpaired of procuring any ſentence from the 
former, but what was dictated by the latter. His honour, 
however, and paſſions concurred in preventing him from re 
linquiſhing his ſcheme of a divorce, which he determined to. 
accompliſh by other means, and at any rate; and the continuance 


of - 
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of Francs friendſhip” being necellary to counterbalance the 
Emperor's power, he, in order to ſecure that, not only offered 


no remonſtrances againſt the total neglect of their allies, in the 


treaty of Cambray, but made Francis the preſent of a large 
ſum, as a brotherly contribution towards tlie payment of che 


ranſom for his ſons ©. 


 MeanwHILE the Emperor landed in Italy with a numerous 
train of the Spaniſh nobility, and a conſiderable body of troops. 
He left the government of Spain during his abſence to the 
Empreſs Ifabclla. By his long reſidence in that country, he had 
acquired ſuch thorough knowledge of the character of the 
people, that he could perfectly accommodate the maxims of his 
government to their genius. He could even aſſume, upon ſome 
occaſions, ſuch popular manners, as gained wonderfully upon 
the Spaniards. A ſtriking inſtance. of his diſpoſition to gratify 
them had occurred a few days before he embarked for Italy: He 
Was to make his publick entry into the city of Barcelona; and 
ſome doubts having ariſen among the inhabitants, whether they 
ſhould receive him as Emperor, or as Count of Barcelona, 
Charles inſtantly decided in favour of the latter, declaring that 
he was more proud of that ancient title, than of his Imperial 
crown. Soothed with this flattering exprefſion of his regard, 
the citizens welcomed him with acclamations of joy, and the 


ſtates of the province ſwore allegiance to his ſon Philip, as heir 
of the county of Barcelona, A fimilar oath had been taken i in 


| all the ai on of Spain, with equal fatisfaQtion *. "th 


Taz Emperor appeared j in Italy with the pomp 5 power LE | 
a conqueror; and ambaſſadors from all the j princes and ſtates of 


— 
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mat country attended his court waiting to receive his deciſion 
with regard to their fate. At Genoa, where he firſt landed, he 
was received with” the acclamations due to the protector of 


interview with the Pope. He affected to unite in his publick 
entry into that city the ſtate and majeſty that ſuited an Emperor, 
with the humility becoming an obedient ſon of the church; and 
while at the head of twenty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, able to 
give law to all Italy, he kneeled down to kiſs the feet of that 
very Pope whom he had fo lately detained- a priſoner. The 
Italians, after ſuffering ſo much from the ferocity aiſd licen- 
tiouſneſs of his armies, and after having been long accuſtomed 
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their liberties. Having honoured Doria with many marks of 
diſtinction, and beſtowed on the republick ſeveral new privi- 
leges, he proceeded to Bologna, the place fixed upon for his 


Nov. 5 


to form in their imagination a picture of Charles which bore ſome 


reſemblance to that of the barbarous Monarchs of the Goths 
or Huns, who had formerly afflicted their country with like 


calamities, were ſurprized to ſee a prince of a graceful ap- 


pearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of regular 


W and of exemplary attention to all the offices of reli- 
gion. They were ſtill more aſtoniſhed when he ſettled all the 


concerns of the princes and ſtates which now depended on him, 
with a degree of moderation and equity much e what they 
un * | 


8 himſelf, when he ſet out from Spain, far from 
intending to give any ſuch extraordinary proof of his ſelf- 
denial, ſeems to have been reſolved to avail himſelf to the utmoſt 


of the ee which he had acquired 1 in Icaly. But various | 


* 
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circumſtances concurred in pointing out the neceſſity;of purſuing | 
a very different courſe. The progreſs of the Turkiſn Sultan, 
who, after over - running Hungary, had penetrated into Auſtria, 


and laid ſiege to Vienna with an army of an hundred and fifty ; 


thouſand men, loudly called on him to collect his whole foree 
to oppoſe that torrent; and though the valour of che Germans, 


the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery 


of the Vizier ſoon obliged Solyman to abandon that enterprize 
with infamy and loſs, the religious diſorders ſtill growing in 


Germany made the Emperor's preſence highly neceſſary there® : 
The Horentines, inſtead of giving their eonſent to the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the Medici, which by the treaty of Barcelona the 
Emperor lrad bound himfelf to procure, were preparing to defend 


their Hberty by force of arms; the vaſt preparations for his journey 
Had involved him in unuſfual expences; and on this, as well as 


mary other /occafions, the multiplicity of his affairs, and the 
narrowneſs of his revenues obliged him to contract His vaſt 


ſchemes of ambition, and to forego preſent and certain advan- 


tages, that he might guard againſt more remote but unavoidable | 
dangers. Charles, from all theſe conſiderations, finding i it neceſ- 
fary to Affume an air of moderation, acted his part with a 
good grace. He admitted Sforza into his preſence, and not 
only gave him a full pardon of all paſt offences, but granted 


him the inveſtiture of the dutchy together with his- niece the 


King of Denmark's daughter in marriage. He allowed the 
duke of Ferrara to keep poſſeſſion of all his dominions, adjuſting 
the ipoints in diſpute between him and the Pope with an imparti- | 


| ality not very agreeable to tlie latter. He came to a final accom- 


modation with the Venetians upon the reaſonable condition of 
To 
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their relbrikg ute ter they had uſurped ig the late” war, Book V. | 

either in the Neapolitan or papal territories. In return for ſo — ** Be 
many conceffions he exacted conſiderable ſums from each of EE 
the powers with whom he treated, which they paid without „ | 
reluctance, and which afforded him the means of proceeding on IVE ; 
his journey towards . with a magnificence ſuitable to _ 7 
his e E FVV ox hy W bs oat} N 

Tn Es k treaties,” Vbich zo fredd trariquillity eo Ttaly) after R . 
tedious war, the calamities' of which had chiefly affected Recliner — 
that country, were publiſhed at Bologna with great ſolem- p of 8 | Cod. 3 
nity on tlie firſt day of the year one thouſand five hundred ARE: 42 
and thirty, amidſt the univerſal acclamitions 'of the people, 0 b 
applauding the Emperor to whoſe moderation and generoſity 5 
they afcribed the bleſſings of peace which they had ſo long 
defired. | The Florentines alone did not partake of this general 4 1 
joy. Animated with a zeal, for liberty more laudable than e 1 


prudent, they determined to oppoſe the f̃eſtöration of the 
Medici. The Imperial armiy had already entered their terri- 
tories, and formed the ſiege: of their capital. But though de- | 
ſerted by all their allies, and left without any hope of ſuccour, 
they: defended themſelves many months with an obſtinate valbur | 
worthy of better ſucceſs, and even when they furrendered, they 
obtained a capitulation which gave them hopes of ſecuring ſome. „ 
remains of their liberty. But the Emperor, from his deſire io _ 2 
gratify the Pope, fruſtrated all their expectations, and aboliſl - - 
ing their ancient form of government, raiſed Alexander Medici 8 ö "2 
to the fame abſolute dominion over that ſtate which his family Oi 5 
have retained to the Preſent t times. e de w 9 3 5 
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His eſtate and titles. deſcended. to his alter Claude de rod 
who Was married to Rene count of Naſſau, and ſhe tranſmitted. 
to her poſterity of the houſe of Naſſau the aue Nie 
Orange which they have rendered ſo illuſtrious. 


. Ar TER the publication of the peace at nge and the: 
97 ceremony of his coronation as King of Lombardy and Emperor 
in Germany, of the Romans, which the Pope performed with the accuſtomed: 
Feb. 2z and formalities, nothing detained Charles in Italy * ;- and he began 
d prepare for his journey to Germany. His e became 
| every day more neceſſary in that country, and was ſolicited with. 
equal importunity by the eatholicks and by the favaurers of the- 
new doctrines. During that long interval of tranquillity which, 
the abſence of the Emperor, the conteſts between him and FU 
| Pope, and his attention to. the war with France afforded them, 
E | | the litter had gained. much ground. Moft of the princes who- 
had embraced Luther's. opinions, had not only eftabliſhed. in. 
their territories that form of worſhip. which he approved; but 
bad entirely ſuppreſſed the rites of the Romiſh church. Many 
of the free cities had imitated their conduct. Almoſt one half 
of the Germanick body had revolted from the Papal ſee, and; 
its dominion, even in that part which had not hitherto ſhaken- 
off the yoke, was conſiderably: weakened by the example of the- 
neighbouring ftates, or by the ſecret progreſs: of thoſe doQrines. 
which had undermined it among them. Whatever ſatiifaction 
the Emperor, while he was at open enmity with the ſee of 
Rome, win 1 felt 1 in thoſe events that ren to nana 
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and Enibbrals the Pope, he could not belp perceiving now, that Book . 5 
the religious diviſions in Germany would, in the end, prove ä ES 
extremely hurtful to the Imperial authority. The:weakneſs - = Wi 
former Emperors had ſuffered the great vaſſals of the Empire to „ 
make ſuch ſucceſsful encroachments upon their power andi pre | 
rogative, that during the whole courſe of a war, which hads 
often required the exertion of his utmoſt ſtrength, Charles ſcarce* 1 
drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found that magniſin?:n: _ 
cent titles or obſolete pretenſions were almoſtthe only advantages 
which he had gained by ſwaying. the Imperial ſeeptre. He 
now. became fully ſenſible that if he did not recover in ſome - e 
, degree the prerogatives which his predeceſfors had loſt, V 
acquire the authority; as well as poſſeſs the name of head of | 

the Empire, his High dignity would contribute more to obſtruct 

than to promote his ambitious ſchemes. Nothing, he ſaw, was 

more eſſential towards attaining: this tian to ſuppreſs opinions 
which might form new bonds of confederacy among the princess. 
of the Empire, and unite them by ties ſtronger and more facrel 
than any political connection. Nothing ſeemed to lead more 
certainly to the accompliſhment of his deſigns, than to employ 
zeal for the eſtabliſhed religion, of which he was the natural. | 
protefivrs up the inſtrument of pers his cival es be 
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eee a 85 . opened of i coming to an Proceedings 
ne e with the Pope, than by the Emperor's appoint- 2 8 
ment, a diet of the Empire was held at Spires, in order to take March 15, 
into conſideration tlie ſtate of religion: - The decree of the dier 
aſſembled there in the year one thouſand” five hundred an 2 
twenty-ſix; 'which-- was almoſt equivalent to a toleration of . 
Luther's opinions, had 1 * of Chriſ- 
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ſite in proceeding to any deciſion more rigorous.” The minds of 
men kept in perpetual agitation by a controverſy: carried on 
during twelve years without intermiſſion of debate, or abatement 
of zeal, were now inflamed to an high degree. They were 


| accuſtomed to innovations, and ſaw the boldeſt of thetn ſucceſs- 


ful. Having not only aboliſhed old rites; but ſubſtituted new- 
focht in their place, they were influenced as much by attach - 
ment to tlie ſyſtem which they had embraced, as by averſion to 
that which they had abandoned. Luther himſelf, of a ſpirit not 
to be worn out by the length and obſtinacy of the combat, or to 
become remiſs upon ſucceſs, continued the attack with as much 
vigour as he had begun it. His diſciples, of whom many 

equalled him in zeal, and ſome ſurpaſſed him in FRE + were 

no leſs capable than their. maſter to conduct the controverſy in 
the propereſt manner. Many of the liessen even of che 
princes, trained up amidſt theſe inceſſant difputations; aid in the 


habit of liſtening to the arguments of the contending: parties 


ho alternately appealed: to them as judges, camè tb be pro- 


: foundly ſkilled in all the queſtions wWwhick were agitated; and, 


upon occaſion, could ſhew themſelves not iner perk in ay ef 
the arts with which theſe theological encounters were managed”; 


It. was obvious from all theſe circumſtances, that any violent 


deciſion. of the diet mult haze immediately precipitated: matters 


: into confuſion, and have kindled 1 N Germany the; flames. of ;— 


religious war. All, therefore, that the Archduke, and the. other 


commiſſioners, appointed by the Emperordemanded.of the, diet, 
was, t9,enjoin thoſe; ates of the Empizs,who. had thitherto, 
obeyed; the decree iſſued againſt Lanther at Worms -in cha. gear: 
one thouſand five h | W the. 


obſervation 


: obſervation of it, and to prchibit the eiher ſtates from attempt- Boer v. 
ing any farther innovation in religion, particulayly from abo- her nag 
_ Tifhing the Maſs, before tlie meeting of a general council. 23 
After much diſpute, 'a a decree. be 8 t effect was Ms na Go by 
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Landgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Lunenburgh, the prince of proceſtaganſ 
Anhalt, together with. the. deputies of fourteen Imperial. or free 
cities ", Entered. a ſolemn proteſt againſt this decree, as unjuſt ad be ; 
impious. On that account they were diſtinguiſhed by the name Wo” 
of PROTESTANTS: an appellation which hath ſince become _— 
better. known, and mare honourable, by its being applied indif-- 
criminately to all the ſects of whatever denomination which have 
revolted from the Roman ſee. Not ſatisſied with ' this decla- 
ration of their diſſant from the decree of the diet, the Proteſtants 
ſent ambaſſadors. into: Italy to lay their grievapces before the 
3 Emperor, from whom they met with the moſt diſcouraging, . - 
reception. Charles Was at that time in cloſe union with the Deliberations- 
Pope, and ſollicitous to attach him inviolably to his intereſt; - 1 L 
During their long reſidence at Bologna, they held many conful- : 
tations concerning the moſt effectual means of extirpating the 
hereſies which had ſprung up in Germany. Clement, whoſe . | . 
cautious and timid mind the propoſal of a general eouncil filled P. 1 : F 
M horror, e even. ed Goon ane which, Tepes, SS conſtant ene 0 
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mies of ſuch aſſemblies, uſually feel, employed every argument 
x0 diſſuade the Emperor from conſenting to that meaſure. He 


_ repreſented general councils as factious, ungovernable, -preſump- 


-tuous, formidable to civil authority, and too flow in their ope- 
rations to remedy diſorders which required an immediate cure. 
Experience, he ſaid, had now taught both the Emperor and 


himſelf, chat forbearance and lenity exaſperated the ſpirit of 


innovation which they ought to have mollified ; it was neceſſary, 
therefore, to have recourſe to the rigorous methods which ſuch _ 


-a deſperate caſe required; Leo's ſentence of excommunication, 
and the decree of the diet at Worms ſhould be carried into exe- 


cution; and it was incumbent on the Emperor to employ his 
whole power, in order to overawe thoſe on whom the reverence 


due either to eccleſiaſtical or civil authority had no longer any 


| Pope's, 


influence. Charles, whoſe views were very different from the 
d who became daily more ſenſible how obſtinate and 
d the evil was, thought of reconciling the Proteſtants 
by means leſs violent, and conſidered the convocation of a coun- 


cil as no improper expedient for that purpoſe; but promiſed, if 
theſe gentler arts failed of ſucceſs, that then he would exert 


- himſelf with vigour to reduce thols ſtubborn enemies of the 
Catholic faith *. of | 


F., 


1 1 0 3 
Bok H were Cie 8 with which: 1 as ſet out 
for Germany, having already appointed a diet of the 8 
to be held at Augſburg. In his journey towards that city, he 


had many opportunities of obſerving the diſpoſition of the Ger- 


mans with regard to the points in controverſy, and found their 


| minds every where ſo ae irritated and gt as RY 
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1 chat **. tending 1 SALE, or Wie. ought: t to be 
attempted, till all other meaſures proved ineffectual. He made 


his publiek entry into Augſburg with extraordinary pomp; and «. 
found there ſuch a full aſſembly of the members of the diet as 
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was ſuitable both to the importance of the affairs which were o 


come under their conſideration, and to the honour of an Empe- 


ror, who, after a long abſence, returned to them crowned with 
reputation and ſucceſs, . His preſence ſeems to have communi- 


5 cated to all parties an unuſual ſpirit of moderation and deſire of ; 


peace. The Elector of Saxony would not permit Liither to 
accompany him to the diet, leſt he ſhould offend the Etaperor by 
bringing 1 into his preſence . a perſon excommunicated by the 
Pope, and the author of all thoſe, diſſenſions which it now 


appeared ſo difficult to compoſe. At the Emperor 8 deſire, all the 


Proteſtant princes forbad the divines WI accompanied them to 

preach in publick during their reſidence at Augſburg. For the 
_ fame reaſon they employed Melancthon, the man of the greateſt 
learning, as well as of the moſt pacific and gentle ſpirit among 
the Reformers, to draw up a confeſſion of their faith expreſſed 
in terms as little offenſive to the Roman CathoHes, 48 à regard 
for truth would permit. Melancthon, Who ſeldem ſuffered the 
rancour of controverſy to envenom His ſtyle, even in writings 
purely polemical, executed a taſł ſo agreeable to his natural diſ- 


poſition with great moderation and ſueceſs. The Oreed which | 


he compoſed, known by the name of he Gonfeſſion of Aug- 


' ſburg, from the place where, it was prefented, was read pub 


_ bickly- in the diet; ſome Popiſh _ divines were. appointed 3 
examine it; they brought i in their animadvertions; A diſpute TE: 
enſued between them and Melancthon, ſeconded by ſome of his 
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made conceſſions with regard to vides; acid a the leaſt ——— 
tionable ſenſe upon all ; though the Emperor himſelf laboured 


with great earneſtneſs to reconcile the contending parties; ſo 
many marks of diſtinction were no eſtabliſhed, and ſuch inſu- 
perable barriers placed between the two churches, that all awd 


1 pee. oe about a en ſeemed utterly deſperate? r 


FroM the 8 among whom his endeavours had been ſo 
unſucceſsful, Charles turned to the Princes, their patrons. Nor 


did he find them, how deſirous. ſoever of accommodation, or 


willing to oblige the Emperor, more diſpoſed than the former 
to renounce their opinions. At that time, zeal for rehgion took 


poſſeſſion « of the minds of men to A degree which can ſcarce be 
conceived by thoſe who live in an age when the paſſions excited 


by the firſt manifeſtation of truth, and the firſt recovery of liberty, 


bave in great meaſure ceaſed to operate. This zeal was then of 
ſuch ſtrength as to oyercome attachment to their political intereſt, 
which. is commonly the predominant motive among Princes. 


The EleQtorof Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and other chiefs 
of the Proteſtants, though ſolicited ſeparately by the Emperor, 


| and allured by the promiſe or proſpect of thoſe advantages 


which it was known they were moſt ſolicitous to attain, 


. Tefuſed, with a fortitude highly worthy of imitation, to abandon 
what they deemed the cauſe of God for the ſake of any earthly 
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but to take ſome vigorous meaſures towards Mtcling the doc- Book V. 

trines and authority of ihe eſtabliſned church. Theſe, Cam- 1795 

peggio, the Papal nuncio, had always-recommended as the only 
proper and effectual courſe of dealing with ſuch. obſtinate her- TORS 
ties,” In compliance with his opinions and remonſtrances, the . . 
diet iſſued a decree, condemning moſt of the peculiar tenets held Nov. 19. 5 
by the Proteſtants; forbidding any perſon to protect or tolerate 
thoſe who taught them; enjoining a, ſtrict obſervance of the | 
eſtabliſhed rites ; and prohibiting any further innovation under 
ſevere penalties, : All orders of men were required to aſſiſt with 
their perſons and fortunes in carrying this decree into execution; 

and ſuch as refuſed to obey it were declared incapable of acting 
as judges, or of ' appearing as parties in the Imperial chamber, 
the ſupreme: court of judicature i in the Empire. To all which 

| was ſubjoined a-promiſe that an application ſhould be made to 
the Pope, requiring him to call a general council within fix 
months, in order to terminate all none by its ſovereign 

| deciſions * CCC | 


Tux ſeverity. of this decree, which they confhderd as a pre- They enter 
lude to, the moſt violent perſecutions, alarmed the Proteſtants, _ . 25 
and convinced them that the Emperor was reſolved on their e- 
ſtruction. The dread of thoſe calamities which were ready to fall 
on the church, oppreſſed the feeble ſpirit of Melancthon; andas 

it the cauſe had already been deſperate, he gave up himſelf to 
melancholy. and lamentation. But Luther, Who during the meeting 
of the diet had endeavaured to confirm and animate his party by 
ſeveral treatiſes which he addreſſed to them; was not diſconcerted 


or a at the proſpect of this 1 e He comforted 
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ne and his other Gbfpdnding diſciples, and exhorted 
the princes not to abandon thoſe truths which they had lately 
aſſerted with ſuch laudable boldneſs*. His exbottations. made 
the deeper impreſſion upon them as they were greatly alarmed 
at that time by the account of a combination among the Popiſh 
princes of the Empire for the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, to which Charles himſelf had acceded. This con- 
vinced them that it was neceſſary to ſtand on their guard; and 
that their own ſafety as well as the ſucceſs gf their cauſe depended 
on union. Filled with this dread of the adverſe party, and with 
theſe ſentiments concerning the conduct proper for themſelves, 
they aſſembled at Smalkalde. There, they concluded a league of 


mutual defence againſt all aggprefſors *, by which they formed 


the Proteſtant ſtates of the Empire into one regular body, and 
beginning already to conſider themſelves as ſuch, they reſolved 
to apply to the Kings of France and England, and to ee 
them to aſſiſt and patronize their x new confederacy. "Art5 


- 


: " 


An affair n not he with religion furniſhed them with: a 
pretence for courtin g the aid of foreign princes. Charles, 
whoſe ambitious views enlarged. i in proportion to the increaſe of 
his power and grandeur, had formed a ſcheme of continuing the 


Imperial crown in his family, by procuring his brother Ferdi- 


nand to be elected King of the Romans. The preſent juncture 
was favourable for the execution of that delign, The Empe- 
ror's arms had been every where victorious; he had given law 
to all Europe at the late peace; no rival now remained in a 
eondition to balance or to controul him; and the EleQors, 
THF... a We nes 1 5 
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| dazzled by the ſplendor of his ſucceſs, or overawed by the great- Boo k V. 4. 
neſs of his power, durſt ſcarce diſpute the will of a prince. whoſe "= . * "2 
ſollicitations' carried with them the authority of commands. * 
Nor did he want plauſible reaſons to enforce the meaſure The 
affairs of his other kingdoms, he ſaid, obliged him to be often 
abſent from Germany; the growing diſorders occaſioned by the | . 
controverſies about religion, as well as the formidable neigh- | h 
bourhood of the Turks, who continually threatened: to break in 
with their deſolating armies into the heart of the Empire, i requi= . 

red the conſtant preſence of a prince endowed with prudence- 

capable of compoſing the former, and with power and' valour 
ſufficient to repel the latter. His brother Ferdinand poſſeſſed - 
theſe, qualities in an eminent degree; by reſiding long in 

Germany, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of their con- 

ſtitution and manners; having been preſent almoſt from the firſt 
riſe of their religious diſſenſions, he knew what remedies were: 
moſt proper, what they could bear, and how to apply them; 

as his own dominions lay on the Turkiſh frontier, he was the 

natural defender of Germany againſt the invaſions of the Infi-- 
dels, being prompted by intereſt no leſs than he deen be bound ? 
in duty Wanne them. | 


* 


Tx ESE arguments _ little impreſſion on the Proteſtants; The Pro- 
teſtants ay 
Experience taught them, that nothing had contributed more to tw it. 
the undiſturbed progreſs of their opinions, than the 1 interregnum 
after Maximilian's death, the long | abſence of Charles, and the 
flackneſs in the reins of government which theſe occaſioned; 
after deriving ſuch advantages from a ſtate of anarchy, they 
were extremely unwilling to give themſelves a new and a fixed: 
maſter. They perceived clearly the extent of Charles s.ambi-- 
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tion, that he aimed at rendering the Imperial crown hereditary 


in his family, and would of courſe eſtabliſh in the Empire. an 


abſolute dominion, to which elective princes could not have 


aſpired with equal facility. They determined therefore to oppoſe 
Ferdinand selection with the utmoſt vigour, and to rouſe their 

countrymen by their example and exhortations, to withſtand this 
encroachment on their liberties. The Elector of Saxony 
accordingly, not only refuſed to be preſent in the electoral col- 
lege, which the Emperor ſummoned to meet at Cologne, but 
inſtructed his eldeſt ſon to appear there, and to proteſt againſt 
the election as informal, illegal, contrary to the articles of the 
golden bull, and ſubverſive of the liberties of the Empire. But 


the other EleQors, whom Charles had been at great pains 
to gain, without regarding either his abſence or proteſt,” choſe 


Ferdinand King of the Romans; who a few Taps after was 


* 
U 


Taz a . b of this tranſaction, 2s well as of the commence- 


ment of ſome proſecutions againſt them on account of their reli- 


gious principles, in the Imperial chamber, being brought to the 
Proteſtants, who were aſſembled a ſecond time at Smalkalde, 
they thought it neceſſary both to renew their former confederacy, 
and immediately to diſpatch their ambaſſadors into France and 
England, Francis had obſerved, with all the jealouſy of a rival, 
the reputation which the Emperor had acquired by his ſeeming 
diſintereſtedneſs and moderation in ſettling the affairs of Italy; and 
beheld with great concern, the ſueceſsful ſtep which he had taken 
towards per petuating and extending his authority in Germany 
by the Oe of a King of the Romans. | Por 1 


<3 3 Stcid, 142 eck. [7 * P. Heuter, Rer, Aultr, lib, x. e. 6. p. 240. 
would 
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would have been more im politic than to precipitate into a new 
war his kingdom exhauſted by extraordinary efforts, and diſcou- 
raged by ill ſuceeſs, before it had got time to recruit its ſtrength, 
or to forget paſt misfortunes. Nor could he, when no provoca- 
tion had been given, and ſcarce a pretext had been afforded 
him, violate a treaty of peace which he himſelf had fo lately 


ſolicited, without forfeiting the eſteem of all Europe, and be- 


ing deteſted as a prince void of probity and honour. , He ob- 
ſerved, with great joy, powerful factions beginning to form 


in the Empire; he liſtened with the utmoſt eagerneſs to the 
complaints of the Proteſtant Princes ; and without ſeeming to 
countenance their religious opinions,” determined ſecretly to 


cheriſh thoſe ſparks of political diſcord which might be after- 
wards kindled into a flame. For this purpoſe, he ſent William 
de Bellay, one of the ableſt negociators in France, i into Germany, 


who viſiting the courts of the malecontent princes, and heighten- 


ing their ill humour by various arts, concluded an alliance 


between them and his maſter”, which though concealed at that 


time, and productive of no immediate effects, laid the founda- 
tion of an union fatal on many occaſions to Charles' 8. ambitious. 


Projects; and ſhewed the diſcontented princes of Germany, 


where they might, for the future, find a protector no leſs power 
ful than willing to undertake their defence againſt me encroach- 
ments of the Emperor. x 


Tur King of Eogland, highly incenſed OE Charles; i in with Eug- 


land. 


complaiſance to whom, the Pope had long retarded, and now 
openly oppoſed his divorce, was no leſs diſpoſed than Francis 
ta ſtrengthen a * which * pig be rendered ſo formidable 


* Bellay, 229, a. 1 Seck. ii. ”_ 
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to the Emperor. But 8 proſe} of the divorce led him 
-into ſuch a labyrinth of ſchemes and negociations, and he was, 
at the ſame time, ſo intent on aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction 
in England, that he had no leiſure for foreign affairs; and was 
obliged to ſatisfy himſelf with giving general promiſes, together 
-with a ſmall ſupply in money to the confederates of Smalkalde-*, 
 MeaxnwHILE, many circumſtances” convinced Charles that 
this was not a junQure when the extirpation of hereſy was to 
be attempted by violence and rigour ; that, in compliance with 
the Pope's inclinations, he had already proceeded with impru- 
dent precipitation; and that it was more his intereſt to conſo- 
lidate Germany into one united and vigorous body, than to 


divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. The Proteſtants, already 


conſiderable by their numbers, and their zeal, had now acquired 
additional weight and importance by their joining in that con- 
federacy into which the raſh ſteps taken at Augſburg had forced 
them. Having now diſcovered their own ftren gth, they de- 
ſpiſed the. deciſions of the Imperial chamber ; and being fecure 
of foreign protection, were ready to ſet the head of the Em pire 


+ at-defiance, At the ſame time his peace with France was pre- 


| carious, the. friendſhip of an irreſolute and intereſted pontiff was 
not to be relied on; and Solyman, in order to repair the infam y 
and loſs which his arms had ſuſtained in the former campaign, was 


preparing to enter Auſtria with mare numerous forces. On all 


bh theſe accounts, eſpecially the laſt, a ſpeedy : accommodation with 


the malecontent princes, was neceſſary not only for the accom- 


2 pliſhment of his future ſchemes, but for aſcertaining his preſent 


{5 Negociations were, accordingly, carried on. by his 


Herbert, 152, 154. 
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Grecklon with the Elector of Saxony and his ee after 
many delays occaſioned by their jealouſy of the Emperor, 
and of each other, after innumerable difficulties ariſing from the 
inflexible nature of religious tenets, which cannot admit of 
deing altered, modified, or relinquiſhed in the ſame man- 
ner as points of political intereſt, terms of pacification were 
agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified ſolemnly in the 
Diet at Ratiſbon. In this treaty, it was ſtipulated, That uni- 
verfal peace be eſtabliſhed in Germany, until the meeting of a 
general council, the convocation of which within ſix months the 
Emperor ſhall endeavour to procure ; That tio perſon be moleſt< 
ed on account of religion ; That a ſtop be put to all proceſſes 
begun by the Imperial chamber againſt Proteſtants, and the 
ſentences already paſſed to their detriment be. declared void. 
On their part, the Proteſtants engaged to aſſiſt the Emperor with 


Book V. 
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Grants them 
favourable 
terms. 
July 23. 
Auguſi 3. 


all their forces in reſiſting the invaſion of the Turks .. Thus by 
their firmneſs in adhering to their principles, by the unanimity 


with which they urged all their claims, and by their dexterity 
in availing themſclves of the Emperor's ſituation, the Proteſtants 
obtained terms which amounted almoſt to a toleration of theit 


religion; all the conceſſions were made by Charles, none by them ; 


even the favourite point of their approving his brother's election 
was not mentioned; and the Proteſtants of Germany, who had 
hitherto been viewed only as a religious ſect, came henceforth 
to be conſidered as political body of 1 no ſmall conſequence | 5 


Tue intelligence OF Charles . Pp Solyman 8 RIS 8 
entered Hungary at the head of three hundred rape men | 
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gent both of troops and money which each prince was to furniſh 


towards the defence of the Empire having been already ſettled. 
The Proteſtants, as a teſtimony of their gratitude to the 


Emperor, exerted themſelves with extraordinary zeal, and 


brought into the field forces that exceeded in number the quota 
impoſed on them; and the Catholics imitating their example, 
one of the greateſt and beſt appointed armies that had ever been 
levied in Germany, aſſembled near Vienna. Being joined by 
a body of Spaniſh and Italian ' veterans under the marquis del 
Guaſto; by fome heavy armed cavalry from the Low-Countries.; 
and. by the troops which Ferdinand had: raiſed in. Bohemia, 


Auſtria, and his other territories, it amounted in. all to ninety 
thouſand diſciplined foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, beſides a 
prodigious ſwarm of irregulars. Of this vaſt army, worthy 
the firſt prince in Chriſtendom, the Emperor took the command 
in perſon ; and mankind waited in ſuſpenſe the iſſue of a deci- 


five battle between the two greateſt, Monarchs in the world. 
But each. of them dreading the other's power and good fortune, 
they both conducted their operations with ſuch exceſſive caution, 
that a campaign, for which ſuch immenſe preparations had 

been made, ended without any memorable event. Solyman 
findin ing it impoſſible to gain ground upon an enemy "always 
attentive, and on his guard, marched back to Conftantinople 
towards the end of autumn . It is remarkable that in ſuch a 
martial age, when every gentleman was a ſoldier, and every 
prince a general, this was the firſt time that Charles, who had 


already carried on ſuch extenſive wars, and gained ſo many 
victories, — at the head of his troops. In this F eſſay 
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of his arms, to have oppoſed ſuch a leader as Solyian;' was no Book V. 


fmall honour; to have e an bim to retreat merited wy _ 1 50 — | 
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5 Ane the 0 of this. campaign, - ks Eledor * 2 
Saxony died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon John Frederick. 
The Reformation rather gained than laſt by that event; the 
new Elector, no leſs attached than his predeceſſors to the opi- 
nions of Luther, occupied the ſtation which they had held at the 
head of the Proteſtant party, and defended, with the boldneſs. 


and zeal of youth, that cauſe which they. * en and 
reared with the caution of old age. 
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| Apa r ELN * Falk retreat of the Turks Charles, i im- The Empe- 
patient to reviſit Spain, ſet out, on his way thither, for Italy. with the Pops 
As he was extremely deſirous; of an interview with the Pope, - Spain. a 
they. met a ſecond: time at Bologna, with the ſame external 
demonſtrations of reſpect and friendſhip, but with little of that 
confidence which had ſubſiſted between them during their late 
negociations there. Clement was much diflatisfied, with the 
Emperor's proceedings at Augſburg ; his conceſſions with regard 
to the ſpeedy convocation of a council, having more than can- 
celled all the merit of the ſevere decree againſt the doctrines ö 
che Reformers. The toleration granted to the Proteſtants, At. 
Ratiſbon, and the more explicit promiſe concerning a council 
with which it was accompanied, had irritated him ſtill farther... 2M 
Charles, however, partly from conviction that the meeting of a 5 * 
council would be attended with ſalutary effects, and partly from 4 
his deſire to pleaſe the Germans, having ſolicited him —_ I 
ambaſſadors to call that aſſembly without delay, and now urging 2 


concerning a 


the ſame thing 3 in perſon, Clement was greatly embaraſſed what Feneral coun- 
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refuſe, and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured. at firſt to. 
divert Charles from the meaſure, but finding him inflexible, he 
had recourſe to artifices which he knew would delay, if not en- 


tirely defeat the calling of that aſſembly;.. Under the plauſible 
pretext-of its being previouſſy neceſſary to ſettle, with all parties. 


concerned; the place of the council's meeting; the manner of 
its proceedings; the right of the perſons who ſhould: be admit- 
ted to vote; and the authority-of their deciſions; he diſpatched a 
nuncio, accompanied by an. ambaſſador from the Emperor, to- 
the Elector of Saxony as head of the Proteſtants. With regard 
to each of theſe articles, inextrieable diſſiaulties and conteſts: 
aroſe. The Proteſtants demanded a council to be held in Ger- 


many; the Pope inſiſted that it ſhould: meet in Italy; they 
contended that all points in diſpute ſhould be determined by the- 


words of holy ſcripture alone; he conſidered the decrees of the- 


church, and the opinions of fathers, and; doctors as of equal 
authority; they required z free council in which the divines 
commiſſioned by different churches ſhould be allowed a voice ;. 
he aimed at modelling tlie council in ſuch a manner as would 
render it entirely dependant: on his pleaſure :- Above- all, the- 
Proteſtants thought it unreaſonable that they ſhould: bind them 
ſelves to ſubmit to the decrees of a council, before they knew 
on what principles theſe decrees were to be founded; by what 
perſons they were to be pronounced, and what forms of pro- 
ceeding they would obſerve. The Pope maintained it to be alto-- 


gether unneceſſary to call a council, if thoſe who- demarided it: 


did not previouſſy declare theit reſolu tion to acquieſce in its: 


deerees. In order to adjuſt ſuck a variety of Points, many ex- 


_ e vere Kere and the 2 ſpun out to ſuch. 
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z lengih, as effectually anfivered. Clement's bs of putting Book . 
off the meeting of a council, without drawing on himſelf the hc” 
whole infamy of obſtructing a ee eee e 
ſo eſſential to the good of the church. 


er with this negociation: . alling x-eouncil, the «ds vr 
Emperor carried on another which he had ſtill more at heart, ſerving the 
for ſecuring. the peace eſtabliſhed in Italy. As Francis had re- — py 
nounced his pretenſions in that country with great reluctance, . 
Charles made no doubt but that he would lay hold on the firſt 
pretext. afforded him, or embrace the firſt opportunity which 
preſented itſelf of recovering what lie had loft, It became neceſ-- 
ſary, on this account, to take meaſures for aſſembling an army 
able to oppoſe him. As his treaſury, drained by a long war, 4 
could not ſupply the ſums requiſite for keeping ſuch. a bodyr 
conſtantly on foot, he attempted to throw that burden on his- 
allies, and to provide for the ſafety of his own dominions at 
_ their expence, by propoſing that the Italian ſtates ſhould enter 
into a league of defence againſt all invaders; that, on the firſt 
appearance of danger, an army ſhould be raiſed and maintained: - 
at the common: charge; and that Antonio de Leyva ſhould be- 
appointed the generaliſſimo. Nor was the propoſal unacceptable „ E 
to Clement, tho”'for a reaſon very different from that which in- 
duced the Emperor to make it., He hoped, by this. expedient, to . 
deliver Italy from the German and Spaniſh veterans which had | 
ſo long filled all the powers in that country with terror, and ſtill 
kept them in ſubjection to the Imperial yoke. A league was feb. 24. 
accordingly coneluded; all the Italian ſtates, the Venetians: K 


exconted, acceded to it; the ſum which cach of the dae 
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the Emperor- agreed to withdraw the troops which gave fo 
much umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable any longer 
to ſupport. Having diſbanded part of them, and removed the 
reſt to Sicily and Spain, he embarked on board Doris 8 gallies, 


and arrived at Barcelona 


NoTWITHSTANDING all his precautions for ſecuring the 
peace of Germany, and maintaining that ſyſtem which he had 
eſtabliſhed in Italy, the Emperor became every day more and 
more apprehenſive that both would be ſoon diſturbed by the 
1 or arms of the French King. His apprehenſions were 
well founded, as nothing but the deſperate” ſituation of his 
affairs could have brought Francis to give his conſent to a treaty 
ſo diſhonourable and diſadvantageous as that of Cambray : He 
at the very time of ratifying it, had formed a reſolution to obſerve 
it no longer than neceſſity compelled him, and took a ſolemn 
proteſt, though with the moſt profound ſecrecy, againſt ſeveral | 
articles in the treaty, particularly that whereby he renounced all 
pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, as unjuſt, injurious to his 
heirs, and invalid. One of che crown lawyers, by his command, : 
entered a proteſt to the ſame purpoſe, and with the like ſecrecy, 
| when the ratification of the treaty was regiſtered in the parlia- 
ment of Paris; and Francis ſeems to have thought that, by 
employing an artifice unworthy of a King, deſtructive of pub- 
lic faith, and of the mutual confidence on which all tranſactions 

between nations are founded, he was releaſed from any obliga- 
tion to perform the moſt ſolemn promiſes, or to adhere to the 
moſt ſacred engagements. From the moment he concluded the 
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of violating it with ſafety. He endeavoured for that reaſon to 
ſtrengthen. his alliance with the King of England, whoſe friend- 
thip he cultivated, with the. greateſt aſſiduity. He put the 
military force of his own kingdom on a better and more reſpect- 
able footing than ever. He artfully fomented the Jealouſy and 
diſcontent of the German princes. _ 


ny i UT 3 all, has ee, to break the ſtrict cons. 


and alienation ariſing in the mind of that ſuſpicious and inte- 
reſted Pontiff, which gave him hopes that their union would not 
be laſting. As the Emperor's deeiſion in favour of the duke of 


Ferrara had greatly irritated the Pope, Francis aggravated the 


injuſtice of that proceeding, and flattered him that the Papal ſee 
would find in him a more impartial and no leſs powerful pro- 
tector. 
council was extremely offenſive. to the Pope, Francis artfully 
created obſtacles to prevent it, and attempted to divert the Ger- 


man princes, his allies, from inſiſting ſo obſtinately on that 
As the Emperor had gained ſuch an aſcendant over 


point *. ” 
Clement by contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis 


endeavoured to allure him by the ſame irreſiſtible bait, propo- 
"a g a marriage between his ſecond ſon Henry duke of Orleans, 
the Pope's couſin Laurence di 
On the firſt overtures of this match, the Emperor 


t Francis really intended to debaſe 
the wy as of France * an x alliance WAR Catharine, whoſe 


and Catharine, the daughter 
Medici. 
could not perfuade himſelf 


1 . 141, &c. Seck. 3 iii. 48. F. Paul, 63. 


of 


As the importunity with which Charles demanded a 


peace | of 8 he * and watehed for an audit Book V. 
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* 


1 


1 
deracy - which ſubſiſted between Charles and Clement; and Vith ther ops 


he had ſoon the ſatisfaction to obſerve appearances of diſguſt 
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anceſtori had been ſo lately private citizens and merchants in 
Florence, and believed chat he meant only to flatter or amuſe 
the ambitious Pontiff. He thought it neceſſary, however, te 
efface the impreſſion which ſuch a dazzling offer might have 


made, by promifing to break-off the marriage which had been 


agreed on between his own'niece the King of Denmark's daugh- 
ter, and the Duke of Milan, and to ſubſtitute Catharine in her 
place. But the French ambaſſadors producing unexpectedly full 
powers to conclude the marriage treaty with the duke of Orleans, 
this expedient had no effect. Clement was fo highly pleaſed 
with an honour which added ſuch luſtre and dignity to the 
houſe of Medici, that he offered to grant Catharine the inveſti- 
ture of conſiderable territories in Italy by way of portion; he 
ſeemed ready to ſupport Francis in proſecuting his ancient 
claims in that country, and conſented to a perſonal interview 
with that Monarch 


Interview be- 2 was at the utmoſt — * to prevent a meeting, in 


tween the 
Pope and 
F I ancis. 


which nothing was likely to paſs but what would be of detri- 
ment to him; nor could he bear, after he had twice condeſcended 


to viſit the Pope in his own territories, that Clement ſhould beſtow 


ſuch a mark of diſtinction on his rival, as to venture on a voy- 
age by ſea, at an unfavourable ſeaſon, in order to pay court to 
Francis in the French dominions. But the Pope's eagerneſs to 
accompliſh the match overcame all ſcruples of pride, or fear, or 


jealouſy, which mult have influenced him on any other occaſion. 


OK&ober; 


"The interview, notwithſtanding ſeveral artifices of the Emperor 
to prevent it, took place at Marſeilles with extraordinary pomp, 
and demonſtrations of confidence on both ſides; and the mar- 


riage, 
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riage, which the ambition and abilities of Catharine rendered Book V. 
in the ſequel as fatal to France, as it was then thought diſho-—- 
nourable, was conſummated. But whatever ſchemes may have. 
been ſecretly concerted by the Pope and Francis in favour of the 
duke of Orleans, to whom his father propoſed to make over all 
his rights in Italy, ſo careful were they to avoid giving any cauſe 
of offence to the Emperor, that no treaty was concluded between 
them; and even in the marrlage- articles, Catharine renounced 
all claims and pretenſions uh r r. to the e of » 
Urbino. L659 : 


* , * 


Bu at the very time when he was carrying on theſe negociations, Pope's con- 
dui with re- 
and forming this connection with Francis, which gave ſo great gard to the 
umbrage to the Emperor, ſuch was the artifice and duplicity of ae Jo ee. tf 
 Clement's character, that he ſuffered the latter to direct all his | 
proceedings with regard to the King of England, and was no 
leſs attentive to gratify him in that particular, than if the 
| moſt cordial union had ſtill ſubſiſted between them. Henry's 
ſuit for a divorce had now continued near fix years; during all 
which period the Pope ne gociated, promiſed, retracted, and con- 
cluded nothing. After bearing repeated delays and diſappoint- | 
ments, longer than could have been expected from a prince of 
ſuch a cholerick and impetuous temper, his patience was at laſt 
ſo much exhauſted, that he applied to another tribunal for chat de- 
cree which he had ſolicited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, by a ſentence founded on the authority of Univer- 
ſities, Doctors, and Rabbies, who had been conſulted with reſpect 
to the point, annulled the King's marriage with Catharine; her 
| dugg was declared 2s hog and Anne Boleyn acknow- 


„ Guie. I. 20. 385. arty FE 1 Du Mont epa iv. p. ii. 101. 
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ledged as Queen of Eagland. At the ſame time Henry 1 
to neglect and to threaten the Pope whom he had hitherto 
courted, and to make innovations in the church, of which he 
had formerly been ſuch a zealous defender. Clement, who had 
already ſeen ſo many provinces and kingdoms revolt from the 
Holy See, became apprehenſive at laſt that England would imi- 


tate their example, and partly from his ſolicitude to prevent 


1856 % 740 
March 23. 


iſſue a bull reſcinding Cranmer's ſentence, confirming Henry 8 


Papal autho- 


rity aboliſned 


in England. 


if, within a time ſpecified, he did not ahandon the wife he had 
taken, and return to her whom he had deſerted. Enraged at 


that fatal blow, partly in compliance with the French King's 
ſolicitations, determined to give Henry ſuch ſatisfaction as 
might ſtill retain him within the boſom of the church. But 

the violence of the Cardinals, devoted to the Emperor, did not 
allow the Pope leiſure for executing this prudent reſolution, and 
hurried him, with a precipitation fatal to the Roman ſee, to 


marriage with Catharine, and declaring him excommunicated, 


this unexpected decree, Henry kept no longer any meaſures 
with the court of Rome; his ſubjects ſeconded his reſentment 
and indignation; an act of Parliament was paſſed, aboliſhing 
the Papal power and juriſdiction in England; by another, 
the King was declared ſupreme head of the church, and all the 
authority of which the Popes were deprived was veſted in him. 
That vaſt fabrick of eccleſiaſtical dominion which had been 


_ raiſed with ſuch art, and whoſe foundations ſeemed fo deep, 
being no longer ſupported by the veneration gf the people, was 


overturned in a moment. Henry himſelf, with the caprice | 
peculiar to his character, continued to defend the doctrines of 
me Romiſh church as fiercely as he attacked its juriſdiction. 


He alternately perſecuted the Proteſtants for rejecting the for- 


mer, and the Catholicks for cle the latter. But his 
4 55 5 | n 
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ſubjects being once permitted to enter into new paths, did not chuſe 
to ſtop ſhort at the preciſe point preſeribed by him. Having been 
encouraged by his example to break ſome of their fetters, they 
were ſo impatient to ſhake off all that remained *, that in 


the following reign, with the general applauſe of the nation, * 


a total ſeparation was made from the church of Rome in articles 
of OED as well as in matters of diſcipline and * 


A SHORT- delay LOSE? 10 ſaved the See of Rome from al 


_ the. unhappy conſequences of Clement's raſhneſs. Soon after 


his ſentence againſt Henry, he fell into a languiſhing diſtemper, 
which gradually waſting his conſtitution, put an end to his Pon- 
tificate, the moſt unfortunate, both during its continuance, and 
by. its effects, that the church had known for many ages. The 
very day on which the Cardinals entered the conclave, they raiſed 
to the Papal throne Alexander Farneſe, dean of the ſacred col- 
lege, and the eldeſt member of that body, who aſſumed the name 


of Paul III. The account of his promotion was received with 


extraordinary acclamations of joy by the people of Rome, highly 
pleaſed, after an interval of more than an hundred years, to ſee 
the crown of St. Peter placed on the head of a Roman citizen. 
Perſons more capable of judging, formed a favourable preſage 
of his adminiſtration, from the experience which he had acquired 
under four Pontificates, as well as the character of prudence and 


moderation which he had uniformly maintained in a ſtation of | 


great eminence, and during an active and difficult juncture that 
required both talents and addreſs. 


' EvROPRE, it is orodidide; owed the continuance of its peace to 
che death of Clement; for although no traces remain in hiſtory 


Herbert Bun Hiſt. of Reform. 1 Guic, 1. 20. 556. F. Paul. 64. 
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of any. league concluded beret him and Francis, it is ſcarce to 


the French arms in Italy, that he might have gratified his ambi- 
tion by ſceing one of his family poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power. 


in Florence, and another in Milan. But upon the election of 


Paul III. who had hitherto adhered uniformly to the Imperial 
intereſt, Francis found it neceſſary to ſuſpend his operations for. 
ſome time, and to put off the commencement of hoſtilities . 


the Emperor, on which he was fully determined. 


-. 7 


WHIrre Francis waited for an opportunity to renew a war- 
which had hitherto proved ſo fatal to himſelf and his ſubjects, 
a tranſaction of a very ſingular nature was carried on in Ger- 
many. Among many beneficial and ſalutary effects of which. 
the Reformation was the immediate cauſe, it was attended, as; 
muſt be the caſe, in all actions and events wherein men. are con- 
cerned, with ſome: conſequences of an oppoſite nature. When 
the human mind is rouzed by grand objects, and agitated by 
ſtrong paſſions, its operations acquire ſuch force, that they are 
apt to become irregular and extravagant. Upon any great 
revolution in. religion, ſuch irregularities abound” moſt; at that 
particular period, when men having thrown off the authority of 
their ancient principles, do not yet fully comprehend the nature, 
or feel the obligation of thoſe new ones which they have em- 
braced. The mind, in that ſituation, puſhing forward with the 
boldneſs which prompted it to reject eſtabliſhed opinions, and 
not guided by a clear knowledge of the ſyſtem ſubſtituted in their 
place, diſdains all reſtraint, and runs into wild notions, that 
often lead to ſcandalous or immoral conduct. Thus, in the firſt 


ages of the Chriſtian church, many of the new converts, having 
8: renounced: 


a” 
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renounced. their aneient Creeds, and being but imperfectly Book V. 
acquainted with the doctrines and precepts- of Chriſtianity, 3 
broached the moſt extravagant opinions equally ſubverſive of | 
piety and. virtue; all which errors diſappeared or were exploded | 

when the knowledge of religion increafed, and came to be more 
generally. diſuſed. In like manner, ſoon after Luther's appear» 

ance, the raſhneſs or ĩgnorance of ſome of his diſciples led them 

to publiſh abſurd, and pernicious tenets, which being propoſed to 

men extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty; and at a time when 

their minds were turned wholly towards religious ſpeculations, 

gained too eaſy. credit and authority among them. To theſe 
cauſes muſt be imputed the extravagancies of Muncer, in the year 

one thouſand five hundred and twenty-five, as well as the rapid 

progreſs which they made among the peaſants; but though 

the inſurrection excited by that Fanatic was ſoon ſuppreſled, . 

ſeveral of his followers lurked in different places, and endea- 

voured privately to propagate his opinions. 

IN thoſe provinces of Upper Germany, which had already Origin and 
been ſo cruelly waſted by their enthuſiaſtic rage, the magiſtrates — "0g OT. 
watched their motion with ſuch ſevere attention, that many of 
them found it neceſſary to retire into other countries, ſome were 
puniſhed, others driven into exile, and their errors were entirely 
rooted out: But in the Netherlands and Weſtphalia, where the 
pernicious tendency of their opinions was more unknown, and 
guarded againſt with leſs care, they got admittance into ſeveral b 
towns, and ſpread the infection of their principles. The moſt. 
remarkable'of their religious tenets related to the: Sacra ment of 
Baptiſm, which, as they contended, ought to be adminiſtered only 
ERS grown up to years of underſtanding, and ſhould be per- 

formed 
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formed not by ſprinkling them with water, but by dipping FRY 
in it: For this reaſon they condemned the baptiſm of infants, and 
rebaptizing all whom they admitted into their ſociety, the ſoct 
came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Anabaptiſts. To this 
peculiar notion concerning baptiſm, which has the barns 
of being founded on the practice of the church in the apoſtolic 
age, and contains nothing inconſiſtent with the peace and order 
of human ſociety, they added other principles of -a moſt enthu- 
ſiaſtic, as well as dangerous nature. They maintained that, 
among Chriſtians who had the precepts of the goſpel to direct, 
and the ſpirit of God to guide them, the office of magiſtracy 


was not only unneceſſary, but an unlawful encroachment on 


their ſpiritual liberty; that the diſtinctions occaſioned by birth, 
or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
which conſiders all men as equal, ſhould be entirely aboliſhed; 
that all Chriſtians, throwing their poſſeſſions into one common 
ſtock, ſhould live together in that ſtate of equality which 
becomes members of the ſame family; that as neither the laws 
of nature, nor the precepts of the New Teſtament had placed 
any reſtraints upon men with regard to the number of wives 
which they might marry, they ſhould uſe that liberty which God 
Himſelf had granted t to the * 


Sven onal and maintained with enthuſiaſtic 
zeal and boldneſs, were not long of producing the violent effects 
natural to them. 'Two Anabaptiſt prophets, John Matthias, a 

baker of Haerlem, and John Bocold, or Beükels, a journeyman 


taylor of Leyden, poſſeſſed with the rage of making proſelytes, 
fixed their reſidence at Munſter, an Imperial city in Weſtphalia, 


of the firſt rank, under the Horereignty of its biſhop, but 
; ; © governed 


4 
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governed by its own ſenate and eonſuls. As neither of theſe Boox V 


who had firſt ' preached the Proteſtant doctrine in Munſter, 


| Fanaticks wanted the talents neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking, : 
great reſolution, the appearance of ſanctity, bold pretenſions to 
inſpiration; and a confident and plauſible manner of difcourſing, 
they ſoon; gained many converts. Among theſe were Rothman, 


— 


= 


and Cnipperdoling, a citizen. of good birth, and conſiderable - 


eminence. . Emboldened by the countenance of ſuch diſciples, 
they openly taught their opinions; and not ſatisfied with that 


liberty, they made ſeveral attempts, though without ſucceſs, to 
ſeize the town, in order to get their tenets eſtabliſhed by publick 


authority. At laſt, having ſecretly called in their aſſociates from 


the neighbouring country, they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion of the 
arſenal and ſenate-houſe in the night-time, and running through 


Jerome 
maſters of 


that city. 


| the ſtreets with drawn ſwords, and horrible howlings, cried out 


alternately, *©Repent, and be baptized, and 6 Departye ungodly.“ 


February. 


The ſenators, the canons, the nobility, together with the more 


ſaber, citizens, whether Papiſts or Proteſtants, terrified at their 


threats and outcries, fled in confuſion, and left the city under the 
dominion of a frantic. multitude, conſiſting chiefly of firangers. - 


Nothing now remaining to overawe or controul them, they ſet 


about modelling the government according to their own wild - 
ideas; and though at firſt they ſhowed fo much reverence for the 
ancient conſtitution, as to elect ſenators. of their own ſe, and to 
appoint Cnipperdoling and another proſelyte confuls, this was EnabW a © 


nothing more than form; for all their proceedings were directed 
by Matthias, who in the ſtile, and with the authority of a pro-—- 
phet, uttered his commands, which it was inſtant death to diſ- 
obey. Having begun with encouraging the multitude to pillage : 


new form of 


government. 


the churches, and deface miei ornaments; be enjoined them 


to 
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to deſtroy all books except the Bible, as uſeleſs or impious; he 


' appointed the eſtates of ſuch as fled to be confiſcated, and ſold 


to the inhabitants of the adjacent country; he ordered every 


man to bring forth his gold, ſilver, and precious effects, and 


to lay them at his feet; the wealth. amaſſed by theſe means, he 


depoſited in a publick treaſury, and named-deacons to diſpenſe 


it for the common uſe of all. The members of his common- 
wealth being thus brought to a perfect equality, he commanded 
all of them to eat at tables prepared in public, and even preſcribed 


the diſhes which were to be ſerved up each day. Having 
finiſhed his plan of Reformation, his next care was to provide 


for the defence of the city; and he took meaſures for that pur- 
poſe with. a prudence which ſavoured nothing of fanaticiſm. He 
collected vaſt magazines of every kind; he repaired and extended 


the fortifications, obligingevery perſon without diſtinction to work 
in his turn; he formed ſuch as were capable of bearing arms into 


regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the vigour of diſcipline 
to the impetuoſity of enthuſiaſm. He ſent emiſfaries to the 
Anabaptiſts in che Low=Countries, i inviting them to aſſemble at 
Munſter, which he dignified with the name of Mount-Sion, 
that from thence” they might ſet out to reduce all the nations 
of the earth under their dominion. He! himſelf was unwearied 
in attending to every thing neceſſary for the ſecurity or increaſe 
of the ſect; animating his diſciples by his own example to refuſe 
no labor, as well as to repine at no hardſhip ; and their enthuſi- 
aſtic paſſions being kept from ſubſiding by a perpetual ſucceſſion 


of exhortations, revelations and prophecies, they ſeemed ready 
to und 
opinions“ F 


ke or to ballet oy thing in maintenance of | their | 
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Me ANWHILE, the biſhop of Munſter having aſſembled a 
conſiderable army, advanced to beſiege the town. On his ap- 
proach, Matthias ſallied out at the head of ſome choſen troops, 


attacked one quarter of his tamp, forced it, and after great 
laughter, returned to the city loaded with glory and ſpoil. In- 
toxicated with this ſucceſs, he appeared next day brandiſhing a 
ſpear, and declared, that in imitation of Gideon, he would go 


forth with a handful of men and ſmite the hoſt of the ungodly. 

Thirty perſons, whom he named, followed him without heſi- 
tation in this wild enterprize, and ruſhing on the enemy with a 
frantic courage were cut off to a man. The death of their prophet 
occaſioned at firſt great conſternation among his diſciples, but Boc- 
cold, by the ſame gifts and pretenſions which had gained Matthias 
credit, ſoon revived theirſpirits and hopes to ſuch a degree, that he 
ſucceeded him in the fame abſolute direction of all their affairs. 
As he did not poſſeſs that enterprizing courage which diſtinguiſhed 
his predeceſſor, he ſatisfied himſelf with carrying on a. defenſive 
war, and without attempting to annoy the enemy by ſallies, 
he waited for the ſuccours he expected from the Low-Countries, 
the arrival of which was often foretold and promiſed by their 
prophets. But though leſs daring in action than Matthias, he 
was a wilder enthufiaſhy,and of more unbounded ambition. 


Soon after the death of his predeceſſor, having by obſcure viſions 


and prophecies, prepared the multitude for ſome extraordinary 
event, he ſtripped himſelf naked, and. marching through the 
ſtreets, proclaimed with a loud voice, © That the kingdom of 
Sion wasat hand; that whatever was higheſt on earth ſhould be 
brought low, and whatever was loweſt ſhould be exalted. In 


lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the ground ; he 
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order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, 28 the moſt 
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tion the other agreed, not only without murmuring, but with the 
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degraded the ſenators choſen by Matthias, and depriving Cnip- 
perdoling of the conſulſhip, the higheſt office in the common- 
wealth, he appointed him to execute the loweſt and moſt | 


infamous, that of common hangman, to which ſtrange tranſi- 


utmoſt joy; and ſuch was the deſpotiſm and rigour of Boccold's 
adminiſtration, that he was called almoſt every day to perform 
ſome duty or other of his wretched function. In place of the 
depoſed ſenators, he named twelve judges, according to the 
number of tribes in Iſrael, to preſide in all affairs; retaining to 
himſelf the ſame authority which Moſes anciently 3 as 
legulator of that people. 


Nor ſatisfied, however, with: power or titles which were not 
ſupreme, a prophet, whom he had gained and tutored, having 
called the multitude together, declared it to be-the will of God, 
that John Boccold ſhould be King of Sion, and fit on the 
throne of David. John kneeling dowfWfaccepted of the heavenly 
call, which he ſolemnly proteſted had been revealed likewiſe 
to himſelf, and was immediately green 2nd as Monarch 
by the deluded multitude. From "that moment he affumed 
all the ſtate and pomp of royalty. He bore a crown of gold, 

and the richeſt and moſt ſumptuous garments. A Bible 
was carried on his one hand, a naked fword on the other. 
A great body of guards accompanied him when he appeared in 
publick. He coined money ſtamped with his own image, and 
appointed the great officers of his houſehold and kingdom, among 
whom Ci pperdoling was nominated. e ef of the city, as n 


reward for his former ſubmiſſion. 
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HAvING now attained the heighth of power, Boccold began Boox v. 
to diſcover paſſions, which he had hitherto reſtrained or in- 


15 34+ 
dulged only in fecret. As the exceſſes of enthuſiaſm have been His licentious 


obſerved in every age to lead to ſenſual gratifications, the ſame — 2 | 

conſtitution that is ſuſceptible of the former, being remarkably 

prone to the latter, he inſtructed the prophets and teachers to 

harrangue the people for ſeveral days concerning the lawfulneſs, 

and even neceſſity of taking more wives than one, which they 
aſſerted to be one of the privileges granted by God to the faints. 
When their ears were once accuſtomed to this licentious dotrine, 
and their paſſions inflamed with the proſpect of ſuch unbounded _ 
indulgence, he himſelf ſet them an example of ufing what he 
called their Chriſtian liberty, by marrying at once three 
wives, among which the widow of Matthias, a woman of 
ſingular beauty, was one. As he was allured by beauty, or the 
love of variety, he gradually added to the number of his wives 
until they amounted to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias 
was the only one digniſied with the title of Queen, or who 
ſhared with him the ſplendor and ornaments of royalty. After 
the example of their prophet, the multitude gave themſelves up 

to the moſt licentious and uncontrouled gratification of their 
deſires. No man remained ſatisfied with a ſingle wife. Not 
to uſe their Chriſtian liberty was deemed a crime, Perſons were 

appointed to ſearch the houſes for young women grown up to 

maturity, whom they inftantly compelled to marry, Together C 
with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inſeparable-attendant, | 

was introduced, and became a new ſource of corruption. Every 

exceſs was committed of which the paſſions of men axe capable, 

when reſtrained neither by the authority of laws nor the ſenſe of 

2 2 2 deceney; 


» 
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. deceney®; and by a monſtrous and almoſt incredible conjune- 
tion, 60 was engrafted on religion, and difloluts 
riot accom — the auſterities of — devotion. 


Mianwwaits; the German princes were highly offended at 
the inſult offered to their dignity by Boecold's preſumptuous 
uſurpation of royal honours; and the profligate manners of his 
followers, which were a reproach to the Chriſtian name, filled 
men of all profeſſions with horror. Luther, who had teſtified 
againſt this fanatical ſpirit on its firſt appearance, now deeply 
lamented its progreſs, and expoſing the deluſion with great 
ſtrength of argument, as well as acrimony of ſtile, called loudly 
on all the ſtates of Germany to put a ſtop to a phrenzy no leſs 
pernicious to ſociety, than fatal to religion. The Emperor, 
occupied with other cares and projects, had no leiſure to attend 
to ſuch a diſtant object. But the princes of the Empire, afſem- 
bled by the King of the Romans, voted a ſupply of. men and 
money to the biſhop of Munſter,, wha being unable. to keep a 
ſufficient army on foot, had converted the. ſiege of the town 
into a blockade. The forces raiſed in.confequence of this reſo- 

m Prophetz & concionatorum autoritate juxta etexempls, tota urbe ad rapien- 
das pulcherrimas quaſque fæminas diſcurſum eſt. Nec intra paucos dies, in tanta 
hominum turba, fere ulla reperta eſt ſupra animum decimum quartum, que ſtu- 


prum paſſa non fuerit. Lamb. Hortenſ. p. 303. Vulgo viris quinas eſſe uxores, 


pluribus ſenas, nonnullis ſeptenas & octonas. Puellas ſupra duodecimum 
ætatis annum ſtatim amare. Id. 305. Nemo una. contentus fuit, neque cuiquam 
extra effætas & vitis immaturas continenti efſe licuit. Id. 307. Tacebo hic, ut ſit 
ſuus honor auribus, quanta barbarie et malitia uſi ſunt in puellis vitiandis non- 


dum aptis matrimoniæ, id quod mihi neque ex vano, neque ex vulgi ſermonibus 


hauſtum eſt, ſed ex ea vetula, cui cura fic vitiatarum demandata buſts. auditum. 


Joh. Corvinus, 316. 7 5 
4 lution, 
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Tution, were put under the command of an officer of experience, 
who approaching the town towards the end of ſpring in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and thirty-five, preſſed it more 
cloſely than formerly, but found the fortifications ſo ſtrong, and 
ſo diligently guarded, that he durſt not attempt an aſſault. It 


was now. above fifteen months ſince the Anabaptiſts had eſta- 


bliſhed their. dominion in Munſter; they had during that time 
undergone prodigious fatigue in working on. the fortifications, 
and performing military duty. Notwithſtanding the prudent 


357 
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attention of their King to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and his Bitten and 


frugal and regular œcοοmy in their publick meals, they began 
to feel the approach of famine. Several ſmall bodies of their 


brethren, who were advancing to their aſſiſtance from the Low- 


Countries, had been intercepted, and cut to pieces ; and while all 
Germany was ready. to combine againſt them, they had no proſ- 


pect of ſuceour. But ſuch was the aſcendant which Boccold had 


acquired over the multitude, and ſo powerful the faſcination of 


enthuſiaſm, that their hopes were-as ſanguine as ever, and they 


fanaticiſm of- 


the beſieged... 


hearkened with implicit credulity to the viſions and predictions 


of their prophets, which aſſured them, that the Almighty would 


ſpeedily interpoſe, in order to deliver the city. The faith, how- 


ever, of ſome few, ſhaken by the violence and. length of their 


ſufferings, began to fail; but being ſuſpected of an inclination * 


to ſurrender to the enemy, they, were puniſhed with immediate 


death; as. guilty of impiety in diſtruſting the power. of God. 
One of the King's wives, having. uttered certain. words that 
implied ſome doubt concerning his divine miſſion, he inſtantly 


called the whole number together, and commanding the blaſt 
phemer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with 


his own. hands; and ſo far were the reſt from expreſſing any 
YE ; horror 
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horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in danc- 
ing with a frantick joy around the bleeding body of their com- 


panion. 


By this time, the beſieged endured the utmoſt rigor of famine; 
but they choſe rather to ſuffer hardſhips, the recital of which is 
ſhocking to humanity, than to liſten to the terms of capitulation 
offered them by the biſhop. At laſt, a deſerter, whom they had 
taken into their ſervice, being either leſs intoxicated with the 
fumes of enthuſiaſm, or unable any longer to bear ſuch diſtreſs, 
made his eſcape to the enemy. He informed their general of a 
weak part in the fortifications which he had obſerved, and aſſuring 
him that the beſieged, exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, kept 
watch there with little care, he offered to lead a party thither in the 
night. The propoſal was accepted, and a choſen body of troops 
appointed for the ſervice; who, ſcaling the walls unperceived, 
ſeized one of the gates, and admitted the reſt of the army. The 
Anabaptiſts, though ſurprized, defended themſelves in the mar- 
ket place with valour, heightened by defpair; but being over- 
Powered by numbers, and ſurrounded on every hand, moſt of 
them were flain, and the remainder taken priſoners. Among 
the laſt were the King and Cnipperdoling. The King, loaded 
with chains, was carried from city to city as a ſpeQacle to gratify 
the curioſity of the people, and was expoſed to all their inſults. 
His ſpirit, however, was not broken or humbled by this ſad 
reverſe of his condition; and he adhered with unſhaken firmneſs 
to the diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſe&. After this, he was brought 
back to Munſter, the ſcene of his royalty and crimes, and put 


to death with the moſt exquiſite and lingering tortures, all which 


- 


he bote with aftoaiſhihg fortitude. This extraordinary man, who 
f | had 
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had been able to acquire ſuch amazing dominion over the minds Book V. 
of his followers, and to excite commotions ſo dangerous to ſociety, 3 5 7 


was only twenty-ſix years of age. 


 ToGETHER with its Monarch, the kingdom of the Anabap- Character of 
tiſts came to an end. Their principles having taken deep root in thee ples, 
the Low-Countries, the party ſtill ſubſiſts there, under the name 
of Mennonites ; but by a very ſingular revolution, this ſect, ſo 
mutinous and ſanguinary at its firſt origin, hath become altoge- 
ther innocent and pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage war, or 
to accept of civil offices, they devote themſelves entirely to the 
duties of private citizens, and by their induftry .and charity 
endeavour to make reparation to human ſociety for the violence 
committed by their founders*. A ſmall number of this ſect 
which is ſettled in England, retain its peculiar tenets concerning 5 
baptiſm, but without any dangerous mixture of enthuſiaſm. 


THe mutiny of the Anabaptiſts, though it drew general Proceedings 
and authority 


attention, did not ſo entirely engroſs the princes of Germany, o the league 
as not to allow leifure for other tranſactions. The alliance of Smalkalde. 


between the'French King and the confederates at Smalkalde, 
began about this time to produce great effects. Ulric, Duke of 
Wurtemberg, having been expelled his dominions in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and nineteen, on account of his vio- 


lent and e molar: the houſe of Auſtria had got 


* $leid. 190, &. Dees 1 re unus. has. . 
Hortenſio auctore ap. Scardium vol. 2. p. 298, &c. De Miſerabili Monaſteri- 
enſium obſidione, &c. libellus Antonii Corvini ap. Scard. 313. „Annales Ana- 
baptiſtici a Joh. Henrico Ottio, 4to. Baſilez, 1672. Cor. Heerſbachius Hift, 
Anab. Edit. 1637. p. 140. - * Bayle Diction. Art. Anabapti/tes. 

* poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of his dutchy. That prince having now by a 1 
exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, which were the effect 


rather of inexperience than of à tyrannical diſpoſition, was 
become the object of general compaſſion. The Landgrave of 


Heſſe, in particular, his near relation, warmly eſpouſed his 


intereſt, and uſed many efforts to recover for him his ancient 
inheritance. But the King of the Romans obſtinately refufed 


to relinquiſn a valuable acquiſition which His family had made 


with ſo much eaſe. The Landgrave, unable to compel him, 


applied to the King of France his new ally. Francis, eager 
to embrace any opportunity of diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, 


and deſirous of wreſting from it a territory, which gave it foot- 


ing and influence in a part of Germany at a diſtance. from its 
other dominions, enconraged the Landgrave to take arms, and 


ſecretly ſupplied him with a large ſam of money. This he 
employed to raiſe troops, and marching with great expedition 
towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, and diſperſed a con- 
ſiderable body of Auſtrians, entruſted with the defence of the 
country. All the Duke's ſubjects haſtened, with emulation, 
to receive their native Prince, and re-inveſted him with that 
authority which is ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants. At the 
ſame time the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion was cltabliſhed 
in his dominions . | 


FF ERDINAND, | how ſenſible ſoever of this unexpected blow, 
not daring to attack a Prince whom all the Proteſtant powers 
in Germany were ready to ſupport, judged it expedient to con- 


- clude a treaty with him, by which he recognized in che moſt 


v Sleid. 172. Bellay, 159, Kc. 
| | ample 
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ample form his title to the dutehy. The ſucceſs of the 
Lindgrave's operations in behalf of the Duke of Wurtemberg 
having convinced Ferdinand that à rupture with a league ſo for- 
midable as that of Smalkalde, was to be avoided with the utmoſt 
care, he entered likewiſe into a negociation with the Elector of 
Saxony, the head of that union, and by ſome conceſſions in 


favour of the Proteſtant religion, and others of advantage to the 


EleQtor himſelf, ke prevailed on hun together with his confe- 
derates to acknowledge his title as King of the Romans. At 
the ſame time, in order to prevent any ſuch precipitate or irre- 
gular election in times to come, it was agreed that no perſon 
ſhould hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the una- 
nimous conſent of the Electors; and the Emperor ſgon after 


confirmed this ſtipulation *, 


'THest acts of indulgence towards the Proteſtants, and the 
cloſe union into which the King of the Romans ſeemed to be 
entering with the Princes of that party, gave great offence at 
Rome. Paul III. though he had departed from a reſolution of his 
predeceſſor, never to conſent to the calling of a general council, 
and had promiſed, in the firſt conſiſtory held after his election, 
that he would convoke that aſſembly ſo much defired by all 
Chriſtendom, was no leſs enraged than Clement at the innova- 
tions in Germany, and no leſs averſe to any ſcheme for reform« 
ing either the doctrines of the church, or the abuſes in the court 
of Rome: But having been a witneſs of the univerſal cenſure 
which Clement had incurred by his obſtinacy with regard to 
theſe points, he hoped to avoid the ſame reproach by the ſeem- 
ing alacrity with which he  propaled a council; flatterin "g him- 


' 4 Sleid. 173. n tom. iv. p. 2. 119. 
Vol. II. Aa a ſelf, 
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Book V. ſelf, however, that ſuch difficulties would ariſe concerning the 


15335 


Dec. 12. 


time and place of meeting, the perſons who had a right to 


preſent, and the order of their proceedings, as would effectually 
defeat the intention of thoſe who demanded that aſſembly, 
without expoſing himſelf to any imputation for refuſing to call 


it. With this view he diſpatched nuncios to the ſeveral courts, 


in order to make known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council. Such 
difficulties as the Pope had foreſeen, immediately preſented 
themſelves in great number. The French King did not approve of 
the place which Paul had choſen, asthe Papal and Imperial inffu- 
ence would neceſſarily be too great in a town ſituated in that part 


of [taly. The King of England not only concurred with Francis 


in urging that objection, but refuſed, beſides, to acknowledge any 
council calledin the name and by theauthority of the Pope. The 
German Proteſtants having met together at Smalkalde, inſiſted on 
their original demand of a council to be held in Germany, and 
pleading the Emperor's promiſe, as well as the agreement at Ratiſ- 
bon to that effect, declared that they would not conſider an aſſembly 
held at Mantua as a legal or free repreſentative of the church. 
By this diverſity of ſentiments and views, ſuch a field for intrigue 
and negociation opened, as made. it eaſy for the Pope to aſſume: 
the merit of being eager to aſſemble a council, while at the ſame: 


time he could put off its meeting at pleaſure. The Proteſtants on 


the other hand ſuſpecting his deſigns, and ſenſible of the impor-- 
tance which they derived from their union, renewed for ten years. 
the league of, Smalkalde, which now became ſtronger and more 
formidable by the acceſſion of ſeveral new members. 


DvuRING- 


This league was concluded December, one thouſand five hundred and thirty= 
fve, but not extended or ſigned in . September in the following g year. The 
Princes. 
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Duxtxc theſe tranſactions in Germany, the Emperor under- Book V. 
took his famous enterprize againſt the piratical ſtates i in Africa. 1 
That part of the African continent lying along the coaſt of the 7 he Empe- 
Mediterranean ſea, which anciently formed the kingdoms of . 
Mauritania and Maſſylia, together with the republick of Car- _ ae - | 
ntry. 
thage, and which is now known by the general name of Barbary, - 
had undergone many revolutions. - Subdued by the Romans, it 
became a province of their empire. Conquered afterwards by 
the Vandals, they erected a kingdom there. That being over- 
turned by Beliſarius, the country continued ſubje& to the Greek 
Emperors, until it was over-run towards the end of the ſeventh 
century, by the rapid and irreſiſtible arms of the Arabs. It 
remained for ſome time a part of that vaſt empire of which the 
Caliphs were the head. Its immenſe diſtance, however, from 
the ſeat of government, encouraged the deſcendants of thoſe 
leaders, who had ſubdued. the country, or the chiefs of the 
Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and to ſet e 
up for independence. The Caliphs, who derived their autho- 
rity from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, more fitted for making conqueſts 
than for preſerving them, were obliged to connive at acts of 
rebellion which they could not prevent; and Batbary was 
divided into ſeveral kingdoms, of which Morocco, Algiers and 
Tunis were the moſt conſiderable. The inhabitants of theſe 


Princes who acceded to it were John Elector of Saxony, Erneſt Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, Barnim and Philip 
Dukes of Pomerania, John George, and Joachim Princes of Anhalt, Gebhard 
and Albert Counts of Mansfield, William Count of Naſſau. The cities, Stra. 
burg, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Ulm, Magdeburg, Bremen, Reutlingen, Hail- 
bron, Memmengen, Lindaw, Campen, Iſna, Bibrac, Windſheim, Auſburg, Franc- 


fort, Elling, Brunſwick, Goſlar, Hanover, Gottingen, * Hamburg, 


Aa a3 | kingdoms 
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kingdoms were a mixed race, Arabs, Negroes from the ſouthern 
provinces, and Moors, either natives of Africa, or who had been 
expelled out of Spain; all zealous profeſſors of the Mahometan 
religion, and inflamed againſt Chriſtianity with a bigotted 
hatred proportional to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 


AMoNG theſe people, no leſs daring, inconſtant and treache- 
rous, than the ancient inhabitants of the ſame country deſcribed 
by the Roman hiſtorians, frequent ſeditions broke out, and 
many changes in government took place. Theſe, as they 
affected only the internal ſtate of a country ſo barbarous, are 
but little known, and deſerve to be fo: But about the beginning 
of the fixteenth century a ſudden revolution happened, which by 
rendering the ſtates of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, 
hath made their hiſtory worthy of more attention. This revolu- 
tion was brought about by perſons born in a rank of life which 
entitled them to act no ſuch illuſtrious part. Horuc and Hay- 


radin, the ſons of a potter in the Iſle of Leſbos, prompted by a 
_ reſtleſs and enterprizing fpirit, forſook their father's trade, ran 


to ſea, and joined a crew of pirates. They ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour and activity, and becoming maſters 
of a ſmall brigantine, carried on their infamous trade with ſuch 


conduct and fucceſs, that they aſſembled a fleet of twelve galleys, 


beſides many veſſels of ſmaller force. Of this fleet Horuc, the 
elder brother, called Barbaroſſa from the red colour of his beard, 
was admiral, and Hayradin ſecond in command, but with almoſt 
equal authority, They called themſelves the friends of the ſea, 
and the enemies of all who ſail upon it; and their names ſoon 
became terrible from the Straits of the Dardanels to thoſe of 
. Together with their fame and power, their ambi- 

tious 
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tious views opened and- enlarged, and While acting as Corſairs Book V. 


they adopted the ideas, and acquired the talents of conquerors. 
They often carried the prizes which they took on the coaſts of 
Spain and Italy into the ports of Barbary, and enriching the inha- 


bitants by the ſale of their booty, and the thoughtleſs prodiga- 
lity of their crews, were welcome gueſts in every place at which 


they touched. The convenient ſituation of theſe harbours lyin 8 
ſo near the greateſt commercial ſtates at that time in Chriſten- 


dom, made the brothers wiſh for an eſtabliſhment in that coun- 
try. An opportunity of accompliſhing this quickly preſented 
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itſelf, which they did not ſuffer to paſs unimproved. Eutemi, 


King of Algiers, having attempted ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, 
to take a fort which the Spaniſh governors of Oran had built 
not far from his capital, was ſo ill adviſed as to apply for aid to 
Barbaroſſa, whoſe valour the Africans conſidered as irreſiſtible. 


The active Corſair gladly accepted of the invitation, and leaving 
his brother Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head of five 
thouſand men to Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer. 
Such a force gave him the command of the town; and obſerving 
that the Moors neither ſuſpected him of any bad intention, nor 
were capable with their light-armed troops of oppoſing his 


Horue, the 


diſciplined veterans, he ſecretly murdered the Monarch whom 


he had come to aſſiſt, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King b 


of Algiers in his ſtead. The authority which he had thus boldly 


1516. 


elder brother, 
ecomes 
maſter of 


_ Algiers, 


uſurped, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh by arts ſuited to the genius 


of the people whom he had to govern; by liberality, without 


bounds to thoſe who favoured his promotion, and by cruelty no 


leſs unbounded towards all whom he had any reaſon to diſtruſt. 


Not ſatisfied with the throne which he had acquired, he attacked 


the neighbouring King of Tremecen, and having vanquiſhed him 
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time, he continucd to infeſt the coaſts of Spain and Italy with 


fleets which reſembled the armaments of a great Monarch, rather 
than the light ſquadrons of a Corſair. The devaſtations which 


theſe committed obliged Charles, about the beginning of his 


reign, to furniſh the marquis de Comares, governor of Oran, 
with troops ſufficient to attack him. That officer, aſſiſted by 


the dethroned King of Tremecen, executed the commiſſion 


The progreſs 
of Hayradin 
the ſecond 
brother, 


with ſuch ſpirit, that Barbaroſſa's troops being beat in ſeveral 
encounters, he himſelf was ſhut up in Tremecen; after de- 
fending it to the laſt extremity, he was overtaken in attempting 
to make his eſcape, and ſlain while he fought with an obſtinate 


valour, worthy of his former fame and exploits. 


His brother Harmdia, — * likewiſe by the name of Bar- 
baroſſa, aſſumed the ſceptre of Algiers with the ſame ambition 
and abilities, but with better fortune. His reign being undi- 
ſturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, which had full occupation 
in the wars among the European powers, he regulated with 


admirable prudence the interior police of his kingdom, carried 


on his naval operations with great vigour, and extended his 


conqueſts on the continent of Africa. But, perceiving that the 


Moors and Arabs ſubmitted to his government with the utmoſt 


impatience, and being afraid that his continual depredations 


Puts his do- 


minions under 


the protection 


of 


Sultan. 


would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the Chriſtians, he put 
his dominions under the protection of the Grand Seignior, and 
received from him a body of Turkiſh ſoldiers ſufficient for his 
ſecurity againſt his domeſtic as well as his foreign enemies. At 


laſt, the fame of his exploits daily increaſing, Solyman offered him 


the. command of the Turkiſh re? as the 1 perſon whoſe 
9 | valor- 
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valour and {kill in naval affairs entitled him to command againſt Book V.. 

Andrew Doria, the greateſt ſea-officer of that age. Proud of this —_— 
diſtinQion, Barbaroſſa repaired to Conſtantinople, and with a | 
wonderful verſatility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier 

with the boldneſs of a Corſair,” gained the entire confidence 

both of the Sultan and his Vizier. To them he communicated 

a ſeheme that he had formed of making himſelf maſter of Tunis, 

the moſt flouriſhing kingdom, at that time, on the coaſt of 4 

Africa ; which being approved of by them, he obtained We" 

ever he demanded for W fo. 3 it into execution. 


His hopes of ſucceſs in this 1 Saga Tok were founded on His theme 
the inteſtine diviſions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, the Tunis © 
laſt King of that country, having thirty-four ſons by different 
wives, named Muley-Haſcen, one of the youngeſt among them, 
his ſucceſſor. That weak Prince, who owed this preference not 
his own merit, but to the aſcendant which his mother had ac- 
quired over an old doating Monarch, firſt poiſoned his father in- 
order to prevent him from altering his deſtination; and then, with. 
the barbarous policy which prevails wherever polygamy i is per- 
mitted, and the right of ſucceſſion is not preciſely fixed; he put 
to death all his brothers whom he could get into his power. 
Alraſchid, one of the eldeſt, was ſo fortunate as to eſcape his 
rage; and finding a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made 
ſeveral attempts, by the alfiſtance of ſome of their chiefs, to 
recover the throne, which of right belonged to him. But theſe 
proving unſucceſsful, and the Arabs, from their natural levity, 
being ready to deliver him up to his mereileſs brotlier, he fled to 
Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining; and implored the 
nn of Barbaroſſa; who, diſcernin 8. at once all the advan- 


tages 
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tages that might be gained by ſupporting his title, received him 
with every poſſible demonſtration of friendſhip and reſpect. 
Being ready, at that time, to ſet ſail for Conſtantinople, he eaſily 
perſuaded Alraſchid, whoſe eagerneſs to obtain a crown diſpoſed 
him to believe or undertake any thing, to accompany him thi- 
ther, promiſing him effectual aſſiſtance from Solyman, whom he 
repreſented to be the moſt generous, as well as moſt powerful, 
Monarch in the world. But no ſooner were they arrived at 
Conſtantinople, than the falſe Corſair, regardleſs of all his pro- 
miſes to him, opened to the Sultan a plan for conquering Tunis, 
and annexing it to the Turkiſh empire, by making uſe of the 
name of this exiled Prince, and by means of the party ready to 


declare in his favour, Solyman approved, with too much 


facility, of this perfidious propoſal, extremely ſuitable to the 


character of its author, but altogether unworthy of a great 


Prince. A powerful fleet and numerous army were ſoon aſſem- 
bled; at the fight of which the credulous Alraſchid flattered . 


Himſelf, that he would ſoon enter his capital in triumph. 


BUT juſt as this unhappy Prince was going to embark, he 
was arreſted by order of the Sultan, ſhut up in the ſeraglio, and 
was never heard of more. Barbaroſſa ſailed with a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty veſſels towards Africa. After ravaging the 
coaſts of Italy, and ſpreading terror through every part of that 
country, he appeared before Tunis; and landing his men, gave 
out that he came to aſſert the right of Alraſchid, whom he pre- 
tended to have left ſick aboard the Admiral galley. The fort 
of Goletta which commands the bay, ſoon fell into his hands, 
partly by his own addreſs, partly by the treachery of its 


commander; and the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley- 


Haſcen's | 


— 
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with ſuch zeal and ary as __ the former: to i its 


precipitately, chat lie left all his treaſures behind him. The 


gates were immediately ſet open to Barbaroſſa, as the reſtorer 
of their lawful ſovereign But When Alraſchid himſelf did not 
appear, and when inſtead of His name, that of Solyman alone 


was heard among the acelamations of the Turkiſh ſoldiers march- 


ing into the town, the people of Tunis began. to ſuſpect the 


Corſair's treachery; and their ſuſpicions being foon converted. ; 


into certainty, they. ran to arms with the utmoſt fury, and. 


ſarrounded the citadel, into which Barbaroſſa had led his troops. 


8 having foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was not unprepared 5 


or it; He immediately turned againſt them the artillery on the 
ramparts, and by one briſk diſcharge of it, and of his ſmall- 


arms, he diſperſed the numerous but undirected aſſailants, and 
forced them to acknowledge Solyman as their ſoverei gn, and to 
ſubmit to himſelf as his viceroy. 


His firſt care was to put the kingdom, of which he had thus 
got poſſeſſion, in a proper poſture of defence. He ſtrengthened 


the citadel which commands the town; and fortifying the 


principal ſtation for his fleet, and his great arſenal both for mili- 
tary and naval ſtores. Being now poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive 


Goletta in a regular manner, at vaſt expence, made it the 


Barbaroſla's 


formidable 


power, 


. territories, he carried on his depredations againſt the Chriſtian | 


ſtates to a greater extent, and with more deſtructive violence 
than ever. Daily complaints of the outrages committed by his 


cruizers were brought to the Emperor by his ſubjects, both in 


Spain and Italy., All Chriſtendom ſeemed to expect from 
him, as its greateſt and moſt fortunate Prince, chat he would 
Vok. II. = +: 8b | 5 
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put an end to this new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion, At 
the ſame time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled King of Tunis, find- 
ing none of the Mahometan Princes in Africa willing or able 
to aſſiſt him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles as the 


only perſon who could aſſert his rights in oppoſition to ſuch a 


formidable uſurper. The Emperor, equally deſirous of deliver- 
ing his dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Bar- 
baroſſa; of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate Prinee 
and of acquiring the glory annexed in that age, to every expe- 
dition againft the Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty with 
Muley-Haſcen, and began to prepare for invading 'Tunis. 
Having made trial of his own abilities for war in the late cam- 
paign in Hungary, he was now become ſo fond of the military 
character, that he determined to command on this occaſion in 
perſon. The united ſtrength of his dominions was called · out 
upon an enterprize in which the Emperor was about to hazard 


his glory, and which drew the attention of all Europe. A 


Flemiſh fleet carried from the ports of the Low- Country a body 
of German infantry *; the gallies of Naples and Sicily took on 
board the veteran bands of Italians and Spaniards, which had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſo many victories, over the French; 


the Emperor himſelf embarked. at Barcelona with the flower of. 


the Spaniſh nobility, and was joined by a conſiderable ſquadron 


from Portugal, under the command of the Infant Don Lewis, the 
Empreſs's brother; Andrew Doria conducted his own gallies, 
the beſt appointed at that time in Europe, and commanded by 
the moſt ſkilful officers: The Pope furniſhed all the affiſtance in 
his power towards ſuch a pious. enterprize; and the order of 


« Hards Annales Brabant. i. 599. 


Malta,. 
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Malta, the perpetual enemies of the Infidels, equipglnd; a "Call 
ſquadron, but formidable by the valour of the knights who 
ſerved on board it. The port of Cagliari in Sardinia was the 
general place of rendezvous. Doria was appointed High Admi- 
ral of the fleet ; the command 1n chief of the land forces was 
given to the Angus di Guaſto. | 


"Oo the n of July, the fleet, conſiſting of near five; Lands in 
hundred veſſels, having on board above thirty thouſand regular fc. 
troops, ſet ſail from Cagliari, and after a proſperous navigation, 
landed within ſight of Tunis. Barbaroſla having early intelli- 
gence of the Emperor's immenſe armament, and ſuſpecting its 

deſtination, prepared with equal prudence and vigour for the 
defence of his new conqueſt. He called in all his corſairs from 
1 their different ſtations; he drew from Algiers what forces could 
be ſpared; he diſpatched meſſengers to all the African Princes, 
Moors as well as Arabs, and by repreſenting Muley-Haſcen as 
an infamous apoſtate, prompted by ambition and revenge, not 
only to become the vaſſal of a Chriſtian Prince, but to conſpire 
with him to extirpate the Mahommedan faith, he inflamed thoſe 
ignorant and bigotted chiefs to ſuch a degree, that they took 
arms as in a common cauſe. Twenty thouſand horſe, together 
with a vaſt body of foot, ſoon aſſembled at Tunis; and Barba- 
| roſſa, by a proper diſtribution of preſents among them from time 
to time, kept the ardour which had brought them together from 
ſubſiding. But as he was too well acquainted with the enemy 
whom he had to oppoſe, to think that theſe light troops could reſiſt 
the heavy armed cavalry and veteran infantry which compoſed. 
the Imperial army, his chief confidence was in the ſtrength of 
the , and in his body of Turkiſh ſoldiers who were armed ts * 
B b b 2 and 
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Book V. and diſciplined after the European faſhion. Six thouſand-of 
—_— theſe, under the command of Sinan, a renegado Few, the braveſt 
and moſt experienced of all his corſairs, he threw into that fort, 
which the Emperor immediately inveſted. As Charles had the 
command of the ſea, his camp was fo plentifully fupplied not 
only with the neceſſaries, but with all the luxuries of life, that 
Muley-Haſcen, who had not been accuſtomed to ſee war carried 
on with fuch order and magnificence, was filled with admiration 
of the Emperor's power. His troops, animated by his preſence, 
and conſidering it as meritorious to ſhed their blood in ſuch a 
pious cauſe, contended with each other for the poſts of honour 
and danger. Three ſeparate attacks were concerted, and the 
Germans, Spaniards and Italians, having one of theſe committed 
to each of them, puſhed them forward with the eager courage 
which national emulation inſpires. Sinan difplayed reſolution 
and ſkill becoming the confidence which his maſter had put in 
him; the garriſon performed the hard ſervice on which they were 
ordered with great fortitude. But though he interrupted the- 
beſiegers by frequent ſallies; though the Moors and Arabs. 
alarmed the camp with their continual incurſions; the breaches 
ſoon became fo conſiderable towards the land, while the fleet 
battered the fortifications which it could approach, with no leſs 
Takes it by fury and fuccels, that an aſſault being given on all fides at once, 
. . the place was taken by ftorm; Sinan, with the remains of his 
| garriſon, retiring, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, over a ſhallow 
part of the bay towards the city. By the reduction of the 
Goletta, the Emperor became maſter of Barbaroſſa's fleet, con- 
ſiſting of eighty- ſeven gallies and galliots, together with his 
arſenal, and three hundred cannon moſtly braſs, which were 
FRO on the ramparts; a | prodigious number in that age, and 


7 a remark- 
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4 remarkable proof of the ſtrength of che fort, as well as of the Book V. 
greatneſs of the corſair's power. The Emperor marched into SINCE 
the Goletta through the breach, and turning to Muley-Haſcen | 
who attended him, Here,“ ſays he, © is a gate open to you, 

by which. you ſhall return to take poſleſion of your d dominions.” 


ee tho” he felt the full waa of the blow which 
he had received, did not, however, loſe courage, or abandon the 
defence of Tunis. But as the walls were of great extent, and: 
extremely weak; as he could not depend on the fidelity of the 
inhabitants, nor hope that the Moors and Arabs. would ſuſtain 
the hardfhips of a ſiege, he boldly determined to advance with: 
his army, which amounted to fifty thouſand men, towards the 
Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by the iſſue 
of a battle. This reſolution he communicated to his principal 
officers, and repreſenting to them the fatal conſequences which 
might follow, if ten thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, whom he had 
ſhut up in the citadel, ſhould attempt to mutiny during the- 
| abſence of the army, he propoſed as a neceſſary precaution for 
the publick ſecurity, to maſſacre them without mercy before he 


began his march. They all approved warmly of his intention 


to fight; but inured as they were, in their piratical depredations, 
to ſcenes of bloodſhed and eruelty, the barbarity of his propoſal ' 
concerning the ſlaves filled them with horror; and Barbaroſſa, 
rather from the dread of 1 irritating them, than ſwayed by motives: 
of n conſented to ſpare the lives of the ſlaves. 

By this time the Emperor had begun to ene towards ee Ras 
Ron and though his troops ſuffered inconceivable ene, baroſſa a- 


army 


18 Epiſtres de Princes, par Ruſcelli, p- 119, be. 
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Book v. in their march over Nes ſands, deſtitute of water, and 


1535. 


expoſed to the intolerable heat of the ſun, they ſoon came up 
with the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, emboldened by their 


vaſt ſuperiority in number, immediately ruſhed on to the attack 


with loud ſhouts, but their undiſciplined courage did not ſtand 
one moment the ſhock of regular battalions; and though Bar- 
baroſſa, with admirable preſence of mind, and by expoſing his 
own perſon to the greateſt dangers, endeavoured to rally them, 
the rout became fo general, that he himſelf was hurried along 
with them in their flight back to the city. There he found every 
thing in the utmoſt-confuſion ; ſome of the inhabitants flying 
with their families and effects; others ready to ſet open their 
gates to the conqueror; the Turkiſh ſoldiers preparing to retreat; 
and the citadel, which in ſuch circumſtances might have afforded 
him ſome refuge, already in the poſſeſſion of the Chriftian cap- 
tives. Theſe unhappy men, rendered deſperate by their ſitua- 
tion, kad laid hold on the opportunity which Barbaroſſa dreaded. 
As ſoon as his army was at ſome diſtance from the town, 


- they gained two of their keepers, by whoſe aſſiſtance, knocking 


off their fetters, and burſting open their priſons, they over- 


Powered the Turkiſh garriſon, and turned the artillery of the 


Tunis ſur- 
renders. 


fort againſt their former maſters. Barbaroſſa, diſappointed and 
enraged, exclaiming ſometimes againſt. the falſe compaſſion of 
his officers, and ſometimes condemning his own imprudent com- 
pliance with their opinion, fled precipitately to Bona. 


Mean w HILE Charles, ſatisfied with che eafy and almoſt blood- 
leſs victory which he had gained, and advancing ſlowly with the 
precaution neceſſary in an enemy's country, did not yet know the 


whole extent of his own good fortune, But at laſt, a meſſenger 
1 | | - diſpatched 
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Jiſpatched by the ſlaves acquainted: him with the ſueceſs of their Book V. 
noble effort, for the recovery of their liberty; and at the ſame 2 
time deputies arrived from the town, in order to preſent him the 
keys of their gates, and to implore his protection from military 
violence. While he was deliberating concerning the proper 
meaſures for this purpoſe, the ſoldiers fearing that they would 
be deprived of the booty which they had expected, broke ſud- 
denly, and without orders, into the town, and began to kill and 
plunder without diſtinction. It was then too late to reſtrain 
their cruelty, their avarice, or licentiouſneſs. All the outrages 
of which ſoldiers are capable in the fury of a ſtorm, all the 
exceſſes of which men can be guilty when their paſſions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which difference in 
manners and religion inſpire, were committed. Above thirty 
thouſand of the innocent inhabitants periſhed on that unhappy 
day, and ten thouſand were carried away as ſlaves. Muley- 
Haſcen took poſſeſſion of a throne ſurrounded with carnage, 
abhorred by his ſubjects on whom he had brought ſuch 
calamities, and pitied even by thoſe whoſe raſhneſs had 
been the occaſion of them. The Emperor lamented the fatal 
accident which had ſtained the luſtre of his victory; and amidft 
ſuch a ſcene of horror there was but one ſpectacle that afforded 
him any ſatisfaction. Ten thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, among 
whom were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, met him as he entered 
the town; and falling on their knees, thanked and bleſſed him 
as their deliverer. | Y 


Ar the ſame time that Charles accompliſhed Bi promiſe to Reſtores the 
the Mooriſh King of re-eſtabliſhing him in his dominions, he 28 ming wk 
did not negle& what was neceſſary for bridling the power of 


the 


\$ 
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Boox V. the African corſairs, for the ſecurity of his own fubjects; and for 
— — the intereſt of the Spaniſh crown: In order to gain theſe ends; 


5 35 


Augu ſt 1 7. 


he coneluded a treaty with Muley-Haſeen on the following 
conditions; that he ſhould hold the kingdom of Tunis in fee of 
the crown of Spain, and do homage to the Emperor as his liege 
lord; that all the Chriſtian ſlaves now within his dominions, of 
whatever nation, ſhould be ſet at liberty without ranſom; that 
no ſubje& of the Emperor's ſhould for the future be detained 
in ſervitude; that no Turkiſh corſait ſhould be admitted into the 
ports of his dominions; that free trade, together with the publick 
exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion, ſhould be allowed to all the 
Emperor's ſubjects; that the Emperor ſhould not only retain the 


Goletta, but all the other ſea- ports in the kingdom which were 
fortified, ſhould be put into his hands; that Muley-Haſcen 


ſhould pay annually twelve thouſand crowns for the ſubſiſtence 
of the Spaniſh garriſon in the Goletta; that he ſhould enter into no 
alliance with any of the Emperor's enemies, and ſh6uld preſent 
to him every year, as an acknowledgement of his vaſſalage, fix 
Mooriſh horſes, and as many hawks*, Having thus ſettled the 
affairs of Africa; chaſtiſed the inſolence of the corſairs; ſecured 


a ſafe retreat for the ſhips of his ſubjects, and a proper ftation 


for his own fleets, on that coaſt from which he was moſt infeſted 


by piratical depredations ; Charles embarked again for Europe, 


the tempeſtuous weather, and ſickneſs among his troops, not 
permitting him to e Barbaroſſa ; 


Du Monts Corps Dt ii. 128. Summonte Hit. di Napoli, iv. 89. 
* Joh, Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunetane ap. Scard. v. ii. p. 320, &c. 


Jovii Hiſtor. lib. xxxiv. 1 53, &c. Sandov, ii. 154, Ke. Vertot Hiſt. de Cheval. 
de Malthe. Epiltres des Rh = Ruſcelli, traduites par * p. I 19, 


120, &c. 
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By this expedition, the merit of which ſeems to! | been ln 
eſtimated in that age, rather by the apparent e n of che E 


undertaking, the magnificence wherewith i it was conducted, and. The glory 


the 


the ſucceſs which crowned it, than by..the importance, of 1585 — ace 
conſequences that attended i it, the Emperor attained A greater 4 — 
height of glory than at any other period of his reign. | 1 LF nty 
thouſand ſlaves whom he freed from bondage, either by bis 
arms, or by his treaty with Muley-Haſcen” , each of whom he 
cloathed and furniſhed with the means of returaing : to their : 
reſpective countries, ſpread, all over Europe the fame of their a 
benefaQtor's munificenee, extolling 8. his power and abilities 

with the exaggeration flowing | "from gratitude and admiration. , 

In compariſon with him, 2 Monarchs of Europe. made an 
inconſiderable figure; he, as the the chief f Prince in Chriſtendom, 
appeared to be concerned for the Honour of the Chriſtian name, 

for the publick ſecurity and welfare, while 7 were attentive 

| only to their private and particular, intereſts, - 15 il Silit 


mig . Hiſt, de Nap. vol. iv. p. 103. 1 
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Boox VI. NFORTUNATELY for the reputation of Francis I. 
| —.— among his cotemporaries, his conduct, at this juncture, 
The cauſes of appeared a perfect eontraſt to that of his rival, as he laid hold on 
anew e the opportunity afforded him, by the Emperor's having turned 
Emperor and his whole force againſt the common enemy, to revive his pre- 
Francis. 
| tenſions in Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new war. The 
treaty of Cambray, as has been obſerved, did not remove the cauſes 
of enmity between the two contending Princes; it covered up, but 
did not extinguiſh the flames of diſcord, Francis, in particular, 
who'waited with impatience for a proper occaſion of recovering 


the reputation as > well as texritoxies. which he had; loſt, con- 
tinued 
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xinued to carry on his negotiations in different courts againſt thi 
Emperor, taking the utmoſt pains to heighten the jealouſy 


which many Princes entertained of his power or deſigns,” and 
to inſpire the reſt with the fame ſuſpicion and feat: Among 
others, he applied to Francis Sfarza, who, though indebted to 


Charles for the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan, had received 
it on ſuch hard conditions, as rendered him not only a vaſſal of 
the Empire, but a tributary dependant upon the Emperor. The 
honour of having married the Emperor's niece, did not recon- 


cile him to this ignominious ſtate of ſubjection, which became 


ſo intolerable even to Störza, a weak and poor ſpirited Prince, 
that he liſtened with eagerneſs to the firſt Pr ſals Francis made 
of reſcuing him from the yoke. Theſe propoſals were conveyed 
to him by Maraviglia, or Meryeille, as he is called by the French 
hiſtorians, a Milaneſe gentleman reſiding at Paris; and ſoon 
after, in order to carry on the negociation with greater advan- 


tage, Merveille was ſent to Milan, on pretence of viſiting his 


relations, but with ſecret credentials from Francis as his envoy. 
In this character he was received by Sforza. But notwithſtand- 


ing his care to keep that circutnſtance concealed, Charles ſuſpect- | 
ing, or having receiyed information of it, remonſtrated and - 


threatened i in ſuch an high tone, that the Duke and his mini- 


ters, equally intimidated, gave the world immediately a moſt = 
infamous proof of their ſervile fear of offending the Emperor. 
Having decoyed Merveille, who had. neither the FFuGence. nor 5 


4 LA 


temper which the ſtation wherein he WAS placed requir 
_ 4 quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antagoniſt, one of the 
Duke's domefftics, they inftantly commanded him to be ſeized, to 
be tried for that crime, and to be beheaded. Francis, aſioniſhed at 
this e of a character held Ki 9, the ny uncivi- 
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lized nations, and enraged at the inſult offered to the dignity of 
his crown, threatened Sforza with tlie effects of his indignation, 
and complained-tothe Emperor, whom he conſidered as the real 
author of that unexampled outrage. But meeting with no ſatiſ- 
action from either, he appealed to all the Princes of Europe, and 
thought himſelf now entitled to take vengeance for an injury; 
which it would have been indecent and e Ker to let pals 
with impunity. : 5): elit; noe Veatu dds 11G inn ps 
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BeiNG thus Raider with a Sekt for * X a war, 
on which he had alreMy reſolved; he multiplied his, efforts in 
order to draw In other Princes to take part in the quarrel. But 
all his meaſures for this purpoſe were diſconcerted by unforeſeen. 
events, After having Tacrificed the honour of his houſe by the 
marriage of his ſon with Gltharine of Medici, in order to gain 
Clement, the death of that Pontiff had deprived him of all the ad- 
vantages which he expected to derive from his. friendſhip. Paul, 
his ſucceſſor, tho? attached by inclination to the Imperial intereſt, 
ſeemed determined to maintain the neutrality ſuitable to his 
character as tilt comnibn father of the contending Princes. The 
King of England, occupied with domeſtic cares and Projects, 
declined, for once, engaging in the affairs of the contineht, 
and refuſed to aſſiſt Francis, unleſs he would imitate his exam 


ple, in throwing off the Papal ſupremacy. Theſe diſappoint- 


ments led him to ſollicit, with greater earneſtneſs, the aid of the 


Proteſtant Princes aſſocited by the league of Smalkalde. | That 
he might the more caſily acquire their confidence, he endeavoured. 
to accommodate himſelf to their predominant paſſion, zeal for 
heir * tenets. | He 54555 a wonderful moderation, 
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envoy in Germany, to explain his ſentiments concerning ſome Boox VI. 
1535 


of the moſt important articles, in terms not far different from 
thoſe uſed by the Proteſtants?; he even condeſcended to invite 
- MelanQhon, whoſe gentle manners and pacific ſpirit diſtin- 

guiſhed him among the Refonmers, to viſit Paris, that by his 
aſſiſtance he might concert the moſt proper meaſures for reeon- 
ciling the contending ſects, which ſo unhappily divided the 
church. Theſe coneeſſions, muſt be conſidered rather as arts of 


331 


policy, than the reſult of conviction; for #hatever” impreſſion | 


the new. opinions in religion made on his ſiſters, the Queen of * 


Navarre and Dutcheſs offif&rara, the gaiety of Francis 8 OWN 
temper, and his, love of pleaſure, ee him little leiſuge to 


examine theological controverſies. * * 5 


Bur ſoon after he loſt all the -Fraia of this ai ingenuous arti- Irtitates them 


fice, by a ſtep very inconſiſtent with his declarations to the Ger- 
man Princes. This ſtep, however, the prejudices of the age, and 
the religious ſentiments of his on ſubjects, rendered it neceſſary 
for him to take. His cloſe union With the King of England, 
an excommunicated heretick; his frequent negociations with 
the German Proteſtants; but above all, his giving publick 
audience to an envoy from Sultan Solyman, had excited violent - 
ſuſpicions concerning the fincerity, of his attachment to religion. 

To have attacked the Emperor; Who, on all occaſions, made 
high pretenſions ta zeal in defence of the Catholick faith, and 
at the very juncture, when he was prearing-for his expedition 
againſt de which \ was then confidered a as a e 
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prize, could not- have failed to confirm ſuch unfavourable end- 
ments with regard to Francis, and called on him to vindicate 
himſelf by ſome extraordinary demonſtration of his reverence for 
the eſtabliſhed doQrines of the church. The indiſcreet zeal of 


ſome of his ſubjects, who had imbibed the Proteſtant opinions, 


furniſhed him with ſuch an occaſion as he deſired. They had 
afixed to the gates_of the Louvre, and other public places, 
papers "containing indeepht reflefions on che YoRrines and rites 
of the Popith chureh. Sid of the perſons, .concerned in this raſh 


action were difcovered and ſeied. "The King, in order to avert the 


judgments which i It wis ſuppoſed” Meir blaſphemies might draw 


holy ſacrament was carried through , the city in great pomp ; 
Francis walked uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his hand; 
the princes of the blood ſu; the canopy over it; the-nobles 
marched in order behind. In the preſence of this numerous 
aſſembly, che King, accuſtomed to expreſs himſelf on every fub- 


N 1 + * ject in ſtrong and animated language, declared that if one of his 
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hands were infaſted with hereſy, he would cut it off with the 
other, and would not ſpare even his own children, if found 
guilty of that crime. As. a dreadful proof of his being in carneſt, 
the ſix unhappy perſons were publickly burnt before the pra- 
ceſſion was finiſhed, with ) . 2 the moſt — 
N their execution.” 


© Tax Princes. of the langue of Smalkalde, ale ih e 
ment and indignation at the cruelty wich which their brethren 
were treated, could not conceive Francis to be ſincere, when he 
* offered proto: in TOR thoſe = tenets, which he perſo- 


cuted 


ſolemn proceſſion. The 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. uy 

cuted with ſuch rigour in his own dominions : ſo chat all delay 8 BooxVE 

art and eloquence in vindicating his maſter, and apologizing for 3 

his conduct, made but little impreſſion upon them. Beſides, bs 

Emperor, who hitherto had never employed violence againſt the 

doctrines of che Reformers, norgven given them much molteftatio 5 

1 in their progreſs, was now hound by the agreement at Ratiſbon, 4 
not to diſturb thoſg who had embseed the ſhy opinions; and he 
Proteſtants wiſely conſidered” this as 4 5 more certain and 3 imme | 2 
diate ſecurity, than dhe precarious aus diſtant hopes mich which . 
Francis endeavoured.to alture them. The manger too in which 
he had behaved to his alles at the peace of Cnbray, was too 
recent to be forgotten, and ghd not encourage others to rely much ; 
on his friendſhip or generofity. Upogn-all theſe accounts, the 
Proteſtant Princes refuſed to aſſiſt the French King in any hoſtile 
attempt againſt the Emperor. The Eleckor of ö 


moſt zealous among them, in ander to giving any umbrage _ 
to Charles, would not permit Melancthon to viſit the court of 1 
France, although that Reformer, 41 perhaps by the invi- In 
tation of ſo great a Monarch, or hoping _— preſence there WY? oy * 1 
might be of ſignal advantage to the Pi it car ſtovered a 
« ſtrang inclination 0 undertake the es 4 

h 1 f | 


Bur though ada of the many Hines 0 envied ot F ed The French 
the power of Charles; would ſetind Francis's efforts in order to 3 | 
xeduce and circumferibe it; he, nevertheleſs, commanded his Italy.” x 


army to advance towards the- frontiers of Italy. As his ſole „ 
Pretext for taking arms was, that he might chaftife the Duke Ly +: % 
Milan fos his en * breach of tlie law of nations, it * "Pp 
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geanee was to have fallen on his territories. But on a ſudden, 
_ and at their very commencement, the operations of war took 
' another direction. ¶ Harles Duke of Savoy; one of the leaſt 


Ave and able Princes of the line from which he deſcended, 


had married Beatrix of Portugalythe Emipreſs's ſiſter. By her 
great talents, ſut ſat acquirl%n"abſoluteaſcendant over her 
huſband; and proud of her aſſinity to the Emperor, or allured 
by the nniſicent promiſtd with which Me flattered her ambi- 
tion, ſhe formed. an union between /th& Duke and the Imperial 
court, extremely ãnconſiſtent with that neutrality, which wiſe po- 
licy as hell as the ſituatiom of his doginions had hitherto induced 
him to obſerve in all the quarrels beteyeen the contending Mon- 
archs. Francis was abungantly ſenſible of the diſtreſs to which 
1ght be expoſed, a Wet he entered Italy, he ſhould leave 
hind him the territqries of a Nrince, devoted fo obſequiouſly 


wy to che Emperor, that he hadſent his eldeſt (on to be cducated in 


the court of Spainzas à Mnd of hoſtage for his fidelity. Clement 
the Seventh, wd had repreſented this danger in a ſtrong light 


during bis inter viewy with Francis at Marſeilles, ſuggeſted to 


him, at the hm@time, proper method of guarding againft 
it, having adviſed im # tos his operations againſt the Mila- 
neſe, by takigg. poſſeſſion of Savoy and Piedmont, as the only 
certain way of ſecuring a communication with his own domi- 
nions. Francis, highly irritated at the Duke on many accounts, 
particularly for having ſupplied the Conſtable Bourbon with the 


money, which enabled him to levy that body of troops which 
| ic ruined the French army 1n the fatal battle of Pavia, was not 


| V unwilling to let him now feel both how deeply he reſented, and 
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how r he could Ami 0 theſe. en ü Nor did he want 
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* various diſputes, qoavoitable in ſuch a Muation, ſubſiſted & 
cCeruing the limits of their reſpecti v pibperty; and Heſides K 
Prancis had, in xight his matfler Louiſe of Savoy, large 2 1 13 
upon the Duke heg. brother, four a fache ax . _3 
1 ceſſion. Being unwilling, however to begin hoſtilities without i | 
ſome cauſe of quarWligorgpectous ti theſe pretends; many * * | 
of which were obſaltse, Ad others dubious, he Yemanded per- 8 
miſſion to march · through Piedmogt in his var the Milaneſe, 
hoping that the Duke, oma a ſs. of attachment to thalmpe- 
rial intereſt, might rekuſe 1 requeſt. and thus give a greater 
appearance of juſticgfto all his operatighs againſt him. But, if we 
may believe the hiſtorians of Savoy, bier informed with reg 
to this partieular than thoſe of Nuunce, the Nuke readily, and with” 
a good grace, granted hat tas not in His Power to deny, pro- 
miſing f free paſſage 16 the French troops Aa dthred ; ſo that 
Francis, as the.only method now left of juſtifyiag the meaſures 
 whichhe determined to take, was obliged. inſiſt for full ſatisfac- F 
tion with regard to every thing that N cref8h gþ F > ee or 
his mother Louiſe coufd demand of the Nouſe Savoy ©. Such 
an evaſive anſwer, as might have bien expaſted, being made to 
this requiſition, the French army the admiral Brion poured 
at once into, the Duke's territories at different places. The . 
countries, of Breſſe and Bugey, united at that time to Savoy, . 
were oyer- run in a moment, Moſt of the towns ; in the duty +» 
of f Savoy opeped their hes Bi the approach of the enemy 2 fer » IN 
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Book VL which attempted to 8 reſiſtance were eaſily forced; and 
8 before the end of the campaign, the Duke ſaw himſelf ſtripped: 
a of all his dominions, but the province of Piedmont, in which 

8 e eee eee eee 


The cityof To ven the Duke's aca the yy Seen the 
Ser zie iber. ſovereignty of which he claimed, and in ſome degree poſſeſſed, 
ty. threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew along with it the loſs of 
the adjacent territories, Geneva was, at that time, an Imperial: 
city; and though under the direct dominion of its own biſhops;. 
and the remote ſovereignty of the Dukes of Savoy, the form of 
its internal conſtitution was purely republican, being governed- 
by ſyndics and a council chaſen by the citizens.” From theſe 
diſtin and often claſhing juriſdictions, two oppoſite parties took 
cheir rife, and had long ſubfiſted in the ſtate; the one compoſed: 
of the advocates for the privileges of the community, aſſumed 
the name of E:gnotz, or eonfederates in defence of liberty; and 
branded the other, which ſupported the epiſcopal or ducal pre- 
rogatives, with the name of Mammelukes or flaves. At length, 
N the Proteſtant opinions beginning to ſpread among the citizens, 
1532 inſpired ſuch as embraced them with that bold enterprizing ſpirit 
which always accompanied or was naturally produced by them. 
in their firſt operations. As both the Duke and Biſhop were 
from intereſt, from prejudice, and from. political confiderations,, 
violent enemies of the Reformation, all the new converts joined: 
with warmth the party of the Eignotz; and zeal for religion, 
mingling with the love of liberty, added firength to that gene- 
rous paſſion. The rage) and animoſity of two factions, ſhut up 
Within the ſame walls, occahoned frequent inſurrections, Which 


TY terminating 
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eomlaating ay 9 the ratige 0h tens of Warn, Book VI, 


ITE Duke and wy Wegen their ancient contefts about 
| juriſdictton, had united aggtinſt their common enemies, and each 
attacked them with his proper weapons. The Biſhop excom- | 
municated the people of Geneva as guilty of a double erime; f 
impiety, in apoſtatiſing from the eſtabliſhed religion; and of 
facritege, in invading the riglits of his ſee. The Duke attacked 
them 2s rebels apainft their lawfl Prince, and attempted tio 
render Himſelf mater of che city, firſt by furprize, and then by 433. 
open force. The citizens, deſpiſing the thunder of the Biſhop's 
cenfures, boldly aſſerted their independance againſt the Duke; 
and partly by their own valour, partly by the powerful aſſiſtance 
which they received from their allies, the canton of Berne, toge- 
cher with ſome fmall ſupplies both of men and money, fecretly 
furnifhed by the King of France, they defeated all his attempts, 
Not fatisfied with having repulſed him, or with remaining 
always upon the defenſive themſelves, they now took advantage 
of the Duke's inability to reſiſt them, while overwhelmed by the 
armies of France, and ſeized ſeveral caſtles and places of ſtrength 
which he poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood of Geneva; thus deli- 
vering the city from theſe odious monuments of its former ſub- 
jection, and rendering the public 1i liberty more fecure for the Het 
future. At the fame time the can ton of Berne invaded and ; C 
conquered the' Paijs de Vaud, to which it had ſome pretenſions. 1 13855 — 
The canton of Friburgh, though zealouſly attached to the 77 5 „ 
Catholic religion, and having no ſuhject of conteſt with tke 
Duke; laid hold on part of the ſpoils of that unfortunate Prince. . 
-A ”"_ n of cheſe eonqueſts or uſurpations being ſtill 
D dda retained | 
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retained by the two cantons, add bonifiderably to their power, 5 


and have become the moſt valuable part of their territories. 
Geneva, notwithſtandi ng many ſchemes and enterprizes of the 


Dukes of Savoy to re-eſtabliſh their dominion there, ftill keeps 
poſſeſſion of its independance ; and in conſequence of that bleſ- 
ſing, has attained a degree of conſideration, wealth and elegance, 
| which! it could not otherwiſe have reached | | 


AMIDsT much a ſucceſſion of difatrous 3 the Duke of 


Pina had no other reſource but the Emperor's protection, 
which, upon his return from Tunis, he demanded with the moſt 
_ earneſt importunity; and as his misfortunes were occaſioned 
_ chiefly by his attachment to the Imperial intereſt, he had a juſt 


title to immediate aſſiſtance. Charles, however, was not in a 
condition to ſupport him with that vigour and diſpatch which 


the exigency of his affairs called for. Moſt of the troops em- 
ployed in the African expedition, having been raiſed for that 


ſervice alone, were diſbanded as ſoon as it was finiſhed; the 
veteran forces under Antonio de Leyva were ſearce ſufficient for 
the defence of the Milaneſe; and the Emperor's treaſury, was 


| entirely drained by his vaſt efforts againſt the Infidels. 


Bur the 237 of F rancis Storz, 8 accordiog t to ſome 


| hiſtorians, by the terror of a French invaſion, which had twice 
been fatal to his family, afforded the Emperor full leiſure to 


prepare for action. By this unexpected event, the nature of the 


Pp: oi Kc. Mem. de Bellay, 181. 


war, and the cauſes of diſcord, were totally changed. Francis's 


12 pretext for taking, arms, in order to chaſtiſe Sforza for the 


4 Hiſt. de la Ville de Geneve, par Spon. 12. Utr. 1685. p. 99. H ſt. de 
Ja Reformation de Suiſſe, par Rouchat, Gen. 1728; tom. iv. E 26 Ker t tom. v. 
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infule offered to. the dignity of his crown, was at once cut off ; 
but, as-that-Prince died without iſſue, all Er rancis' 8 rights to the 
dutchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to Sforza and bis 

poſterity, returned back to him in full force. As the recovery 


Mr VI 


— 
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of the Milaneſe was the. favourite object of that Monarch, he 


_ inſtantly renewed his claim to it; and if he had ſupported his 


pretenſions by ordering the powerful army quartered i in Savoy to 
advance without loſing a moment towards Milan, he could 


ſcarce have failed to ſecure the important point of poſſeſſion. 


But Francis, who became daily leſs enterprizing as he adyanced 
in years, and who was overawed at ſome times into an exceſs of 


caution by the remembrance: of his paſt misfortunes, endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh his rights by negociation, not by arms; and 
from a timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neglected to 
improve the favourable. opportunity which - preſented itſelf. 
Charles, meanwhile, in quality of ſovereign, took poſſeſſion of 
the dutchy, as a vacant fief of the Empire; and while Francis 
endeavoured to explain and aſſert his title to it, by arguments 


and memorials, uſing every art in order to reconcile the 


Italian powers to the thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy, 
his rival was ſilently taking effectual ſteps to prevent it. The 


Francis's pre- 


tenſions to 


that dutchy. 


Emperor, however, was very careful not to diſcover too early 


any intention of this kind; but ſeeming to admit the equity of 


Francis's claim, he appeared ſollicitous only about giving him 


poſſeſſion in ſuch a manner as might not diſturb the peace of 


Europe, or overturn the balance of power in Italy, which the 


politicians of that country were ſo fond of preſerving. By this 


artifice he deceived Francis, and gained ſo much confidence with 
the reſt of Europe, that almoſt without incurring any ſuſpicion, 
he involved the affair in new difficulties, and protracted the 


negociations at pleaſure. Sometimes he | propoſed to grant the 


inveſtiture 


00 | ©" TRE HEIOH BE EEE! 
Book VI. inveſtiture of Milan to the Duke of Orleans, Franeis's ſecond 
> bn, ſometimes to the Duke of Angeuleme, his third ſon; 
as the views and inclinations ef the French court varied, he 
transferred his choice alternately from the one to the other, with 
ſuch profound and well conducted diſſiinubhstion, chat neither 
Francis nor his mitiiſters ſeem to have penetrated his real inten- 
tiob; and all military operations were entirety fuſpended, tw if 
nothing had remained but to enter quietly inte poſleMon of 

what they demanded. 


36. DvxrING the interval gained in this manner, Charles pre- 
Cen Valled on the fates both of Siciby and Naples, who thought 
WE themſelves greatly honoured by the preſence of their ſovereign 

on his return from Tunis, and who were no leſs [pleaſed with 
the apparent diſintereſtedneſs of his expedition into Africa, 
than dazzled by the ſucceſs which had attended his arms, to vote 

5 him ſuch liberal ſubſidies as were ſeldom granted in that age. 

a This enabled him to recruit his veteran troops, to levy a body of 
Germans, and to take every other proper precaution for execu- 
ting or ſupporting the meaſures on which he had determined. 
Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having diſcovered the 
intention of raiſing troops in that country, notwithſtanding all 
the pretexts employed in order to conceal it, firſt alarmed his 
maſter with "this" evident proof of the Emperor's inſincerity *. | 

But Francis was fo poſſeſſed at that time with the rage of nego- 
<iation, in all the artifices and refinements of which his rival far 

B ſurpaſſed him, that inſtead of beginning his military operations, 

N. and puſhing them with vigour, or ſeizing the Milaneſe before 
| tze Imperial army was aſſembled, he fatisfied himſelf with 

making new offers to the Emperor, i in order to 1 the 


5 Mem. de Bellay, 192. 


inveſtiture 
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;nveſtiture by his voluntary deed. - His offers were, indeed, fo Boox VI. 
liberal and advantageous, that if ever Charles had intended to a” "a 
grant his demand, he could not have rejected them with decency. 

He dextrauſſy eluded them by declaring that, until he con- - 
ſulted the Pope in perſon; he could not take his final reſolution TE . 
with regard to a point which ſo nearly concerned the peace of | — 
Italy. By this evaſion he gained ſome farther time for Ene 
the ſchemes he had in view. 


+ 


Tae Emperor at laſt advanced towards Rome, ang made his * 8 i 
public entry into that city with extraordinary pomp; but! it April 6. 
being found neceſſary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple ON 
of peace, in order to widen one of the ſtreets, through which the 
cavalcade had to paſs, all the hiſtorians take notice of this tri: "of 
vial circumſtance, which they are fond to interpret as an omen | | "1 
of the bloody war that followed. Charles, it is certain, had by 
this time baniſhed all thoughts of peace; and at laſt threw off the 

maſk, with which he had ſo long covered his deſi igns from the 
eourt of France, by a deelaration of his ſentiments no leſs fingu- 
lar than explicit. The French ambaſſadors having in their 
maſter's name demanded a definitive reply to his propoſitions 
concerning the inveſtiture of Milan, Charles promiſes to give | 
it next day in preſence of the Pope: and Cardinals aſſembled OE 4 
in full conſiſtory. Theſe being accordingly met, and all the "00 


Hi abli 
foreign ambaſſadors invited. to attend, the Emperor ſtood up Hispublic 


and addreſſing himſelf to the Pope, expatiated for ſome time on . 
the ſincerity of his own wiſhes for the peace of Chriſtendom, and 


kis abhorrence of war, the miſeries of which he enumerated 


at great length, with ſtudied and elahorate oratory; he f 


WARN that all bis endeavours 10 diet 0 tranquillity | "208 
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Box VL of Europe had hitherto been defeated by the reſtleſs and unjuſt 
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ambition of the French King; that even during his minority 
he had proofs of the unfriendly and ' hoſtile intentions of that 
Monarch ; that afterwards, he had: openly attempted to wreſt 
from him the Imperial crown which belonged to him by a title 


no leſs juſt than natural; that he had next invaded his kingdom 


of Navarre; that not ſatisfied with this, he had attacked his 
territories as well as thoſe of his allies both in Italy and the Low- 
Countries; that when the valour of the Imperial troops, ren- 
dered irreſiſtible by the protection of the Almighty, had checked 
his progreſs, ruined his armies, and ſeized his perſon, he con- 
tinued to purſue by deceit what he had undertaken with injuſ- 
tice; that he had violated every article in the treaty of Madrid 


to which he owed his liberty, and as ſoon as he returned to his 


dominions took meaſures for rekindling the war which that 
pacificatiorr had happily extinguiſhed ; ; that when new misfor- 
tunes compelled him to ſue again for peace at Cambray, he 
concluded and obſerved, it with great inſincerity ; that ſoon 


thereafter he had formed dangerous connections with the here- 


tical Princes in Germany, and incited them to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the Empire ; that now he had driven the Duke of 
Savoy, his brother-in-law and ally, out of the greater part of 
his territories; that after injuries ſo often repeated, and amidſt 


ſo many ſources of diſcord, all hope of amity or concord became 


deſperate; and though he was ſtill willing to grant the inveſti- 
ture of Milan to one of the Princes of France, there was little 


pl probability of that event's taking place, as Francis, on the one 


hand, would not conſent to what he judged neceſſary for ſecuring 
the tranquillity of Europe, nor, on the other, could he think it rea- 


ſonable or ſafe to give him the unconditional poſſeſſion of all that 


oe demanded. Let us not, however, added he, continue wantonly to 


* * ſhed 
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med the blood of our innocent ſubjects; let us 44845 the quarrel Bbéx VI. 
man to man, with what arms he pleaſes to chuſe, i in our ſhirts, — 
on an iſland, a bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river; let Challenges 


him to ſingle 


the dutchy of Burgundy be put in depoſit on his part, and that combat. 
of Milan on mine; theſe ſhall be the prize of the conqueror; and 


after that, let the united forces of Germany, Spain and France, 

be employed to humble the power of the Turk, and to extirpate 

hereſy out of Chriſtendom. But if he, by declining this method of 

terminating our differences, renders war inevitable, nothing ſhall 

divert me from proſecuting it to ſuch extremity, as ſhall reduce 

one of us to be the pooreſt gentleman in his own dominions. 

Nor do I fear that it will be on me this misfortune ſhall fall; I 

enter upon action with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs; the juſtice” 

of my cauſe, the union of my ſubjects, the number and valour | 5 

of my troops, the experience and fidelity of my generals, all | 

combine to enſure it. Of all theſe advantages, the King of 
France is deſtitute; and were my reſources no more certain, and 

my hopes of victory no better founded than his, I would inſtantly 

throw myſelf at his feet, and wn folded hands, and a rope ur 

my neck, implore his marks . 


"Tr 18 {ok 3 the Epe an with an hand; 
voice, a haughty tone, and the greateſt vehemence of expreſſion 
and geſture. The French ambaſſadors, who did not fully com- 
prehend his meaning, as he ſpake in the Spaniſh tongue, were 

totally diſconcerted, and at a loſs how they ſhould anſwer ſuch 
an unexpected invective; when one of them began to vin- 
dicate his. maſter's conduct, Charles interpoſed abruptly, and 
would not permit him to proceed, The Pope, without enter 
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Boon VI. ing into any particular detail, ſatisfied himſelf with a ſhort * 


2 


| The motives 
of this raſh 


pathetic recommendation of peace, together with an offer of em 
ploying his ſincere endeavours in order to procure that bleſſing to- 


Chriſtendom; and the aſſembly broke up in the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment at the extraordinary ſcene which had been exhibited, In no 
part of his conduct, indeed; did Charles ever deviate ſo widely 
from his general character. Inſtead of that prudent recollection, 
that compoſed and regular deportment fo ſtrictly attentive to 
decorum; and ſo admirably adapted to conceal his own paſſions, 
for which he was at all other times conſpicuous, he appears on 
this occaſion before the moſt auguſt aſſembly in Europe, boaſt- 
ing of his own power and exploits with infolence; inveighing 
againſt his enemy with ' indecency; and challenging him to 
combat with an oſtentatious valour, more becoming a champion 
in romance, than the firſt Monarch in Chriftendom. But the 
| well known and powerful operation of eontinued · proſperity, and 
of exaggerated praiſe, even upon the firmeſt minds, ſufficiently 
aceount for this ſeeming inconſiſtency. After having compelled 
Solyman to retreat, and having ſtripped Barbaroſſa of a king- 
dom, Charles began to conſider his arms as invincible. He 
had been entertained, ever ſince his return from Africa, with 
repeated ſcenes of triumphs and public rejoicin 853 ; the orators. 
and poets of Italy, the moſt elegant at that time in Europe, had 
exbhauſted their genius in panegyric, to which the aſtrologers 
added magnificent promiſes of a more ſplendid fortune fall inn 
ſtore. Intoxicated with all theſe, he forgot his uſual reſerve 
and moderation, and was unable to reſtrain this extravagant 
ſally of vanity, which became the more remarkable, "= being, | 
both ſo uncommon and fo . 
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- He himſelf ſeems to have been immediately ſenſible of the Book VI. 
impropriety of his behaviour, and when the French ambaſſa- "TI 
dors demanded next day a more clear explanation of what he 
had ſaid concerning the combat, he told them, that they wete 
not to conſider his propoſal as a formal challenge to their maſter, 
but as an expedient for preventing bloodſhed ; he endeavoured 
to ſoften other expreſſions in his diſcourſe; and ſpoke in terms 
Full of reſpect towards Francis. But though this ſlight apology - 
was far from being ſufficient to remove the offence which had N 
been given, Francis, by an unaceountable infatuation, continued We 
to negociate, as if it had ftill been poſſible to bring their diffe- 
rences to 4 period by an amicable compoſition, Charles, find- 
ing him ſo-eager to run into the ſnare, favoured the deception, 
and by ſeeming to liſten to his propoſals gained time to Propane 
for the execution of his own abr : 


Ay laſt, the Imperial army aſſembled on the e of the Charles in- 
Milaneſe, to the amount of forty thouſand foot, and ten thou- 1 
ſand horſe, while that of France encamped near Vercelli in Pied 
mont, being greatly inferior in number, and weakened by the 
departure of a body of Swiſs, whom Charles artfully perſuaded 
the Popiſh cantons to recal, that they might not ſerve againſt. 
the Duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. The French general, 
not daring to riſque a battle, retired as ſoon as the Imperialiſts 
advanced. The Emperor put himſelf at the head of his forces, May 6. 
which the marquis del Guaſto, the Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand 
de Gonzaga commanded under him, though the ſupreme direc- 
tion of the whole was committed to Antonio de Leyva, whoſe 


| abilities and experience Juftly entitled him to that ERR, | 
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Charles ſoon diſcovered- dit: intention not to e his opera- 


tions to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, but to puſh for- 
ward and invade the fouthern provinces: of France. This ſcheme 


he had long meditated, and had long been taking meaſures for | 


executing it with ſuch” vigour: as might enſure ſucceſs. He 
had remitted large ſums to his ſiſter, the governeſs of the Low- 
Countries, and to his brother, the King of the Romans, inſtruct- 
ing them to levy all the forces in their power, in order to form 
two ſeparate bodies, the one to enter France on the ſide of 


Picardy, the other on the ſide of Champagne; while he, with 
the main army, fell upon the oppoſite frontier of the kingdom. 


Truſting to theſe vaſt preparations, he thought it impoſſible that 
Francis could reſiſt ſo many unexpected attacks, on ſuch different 


quarters; and begun his enterprize with ſuch confidence of its 


happy iſſue, that he deſrred Paul Jovius the hiſtorian, to make 


à large proviſion of paper ſufficient to record the victories 


which he was going to acquire. 


His miniſters and generals, inſtead of entertaining the ſame 
ſanguine hopes, repreſented to him in the ſtrongeſt terms the 
danger of leading his troops ſo far from his own territories, to 


| ſuch a diſtance frorh his magazines, and into provinces which 


which ſeemed as certainly to - promiſe ſueceſs; the marquis 


did not yield ſufficient ſubſiſtence for their gn inhabitants. 
They intreated him to conſider the inexhauſtible reſources of 
France in maintaining a defenſive war, and the active zeal with 


which a gallant nobility would ſerve a Prince whom they loved, 


in repelling the enemies of their country; they recalled to his 


remembrance the fatal miſcarriage of Bourbon and Peſcara, when 


'/ 


they ventured upon the ſame enterprize under circumſtances. 


* det 


| command of a ſmall body of troops left for the defence of Pied- 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
del Guaſto in particular, fell on his knees, and conjured him to 


fered ſo widely from his own; he was blinded by the preſump- 
tion which accompanies proſperity ; and relied, perhaps, in ſome 
degree on the prophecies which predicted the increaſe of his. 
own grandeur. He not only adhered obſtinately to his own 
plan, but determined to advance towards France without wait- 


ing for the reduction of any part of Piedmont, except ſuch towns 


re 


. Book: VE 

abandon the undertaking as deſperate. But many circumſtances 
combined in leading Charles to diſregard all their remonſtrances. 
He could ſeldom be brought, on any occaſion, to depart from a 
reſolution which he had once taken; he was too apt to under-rate 
and deſpiſe the talents of his rival the King of France, which dif- 
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as were abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving his communication | 


with this Milaneſe. 


Tux marquis de b Bae to whom babes had entruſted the 
mont, rendered this more eaſy than he had any reaſon to expect. 


by continual marks of the King's favour, and honoured ſo lately 


Recovers 
part of the 


- Duke of 


Savoy's 


dominions. 


? That nobleman, educated in the court of France, diſtinguiſhed 


with a charge of ſuch importance, ſuddenly, and without any 


provocation or pretext of diſguſt, revolted from his benefactor. 


His motives to this treacherous action, were as childiſh as the 


deed itſelf was baſe. Being ftrongly poſſeſſed with a ſuperſti- 
tious faith in divination and aſtrology, he believed with full 


aſſurance, that the fatal period of the Freneh nation was at hand; 


that on its ruins the Emperor would eſtabliſh an univerſal 
monarchy; that therefore he ought to follow the dictates 


of prudence, in attaching himſelf to his riſing fortune, and 


would incur no blame for deſerting a Prince whom heaven had 


devoted 
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by his employing that very authority with which Francis 
had inveſted him, in order to open the kingdom to his enemies. 
Whatever was propoſed or undertaken by the officers under his 
command for the defence of their conqueſts, he rejected or, 
defeated. Whatever properly belonged to himſelf as comman- 
der in chief, to provide or perform for that purpoſe, he totally 
neglected. In this manner, he rendered towns even of the 
greateſt conſequence untenable, by leaving them deſtitute either 
of proviſions, or ammunition, or artillery, or a ſufficient garri- | 
ſon; and the Impexialiſts muſt, have reduced Piedmont in as 
ſhort time as was neceſſary to march through it, if Montpezat, 


the governor of Foſlano, had not, by an extraordinary effort of 
courage and military conduct, detained them, almoſt a month, 


before that inconſiderable place. e 


By this meritorious and ſeaſonable ſervice, he gained his 
maſter ſufficient time for aſſembling his forces, and for concert= 
ing a fyſtem of defence againſt a danger which he now ſaw to be | 
inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only proper and effectual plan ; 
for defeating the invaſion of a powerful enemy ; and his prudence 
in chuſing this plan, as well as his perſeverance in executing it, 
deſerve the greater praiſe, as it was equally contrary to his own 
natural temper, and to'the genius of the French nation. He 
determined to remain altogether upon the defenſive; never to 
hazard a battle, or even a great ſkirmiſh, without certainty of 
ſucceſs; to fortify his camps in a regular manner; to throw 
garriſons only into towns of great ſtrength ; to deprive the 
enemy of ſubſiſtence, by laying waſte the country before them; 
and to ſave the whole 122 277 by 4 r one of 1 its Pro- I 
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vinces. The execution of this plan he committed entitely to Boer VM. 


the marechal Montmorency, who was the author of it; a man r 

wonderfully fitted by nature for ſuch a truſt. Haughty, ſevere de. 1 

confident in his own abilities, and deſpiſing thoſe of other w_ cy with * 
execution 


incapable of being diverted from any reſolution by remonſtran- it. 
ces or intreaties; and in in proſecuting. ny n mg alike 
of love and of n 2 | N 


MonTMORENCY, nude cholte W ſie camp under the I 955 
walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the Rhoſne and Durance, / 
one of which plentifully ſupplied his troops with all neceffaries. 
from the inland provinces, and the other covered his camp on 
that ſide, where it was moſt probable the enemy would approach. 

He laboured with unwearied mduſtry to render the fortifications 
wy this camp impregnable, and aſſembled there a confiderable 
y, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy; while the 

Lan another body of troops encamped at Valence, higher 1 
Jr the Rhoſne. Marſeilles and Arles. were the only towns he 
thought it neceſſary to defend; the former, in order to retain 
the command of the ſea; the latter, as the barrier of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc; and each of theſe he furniſhed with nume 
rous garriſons of his beſt troops, commanded by officers, on: 

whoſe fidelity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the 

other towns as well as of the open country, were compelled to 

abandon their houſes, and were eonducted to the mountains, to 3 


camp at Avignon, or to the inland provinces. The fortifications 
of ſuch places as might have afforded ſhelter or defence to the 


| enemy, were thrown down. Corn, forage 2nd proviſions of every | 
kind, were carried away or deſtroyed; all the mills and ovens were 
ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered uſeleſs. The deva- | 
= 43 Ration 
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Anion. extended from the Alps to Marſeilles, and from the ſea to 


the confines of Dauphine; nor does hiſtory afford any inſtance 


. among civilized. nations, in vhich this cruel expedient for the 


Charles en- 
ters Provence. 


A Wy was. employed with the ſage: rigour. 


1 3571 . 9 1 9 


epi ate the Dawn wines; with Ft van * his 
army on the frontiers of Provence, and was ſtill ſo poſſeſſed with 


confidence of ſucceſs, that during a few days, when he was 
_ obliged to halt until the reſt of his troops came up, he began to 


divide. his future , conqueſts. among his officers; and as a new 


incitement to ſerve him with zeal, gave them liberal promiſes of 


offices, lands gad honours in France The face of deſolation, 
however, which preſented itſelf to him, when he entered the 


country, could ſcarce fail to damp his hopes; and to convince 


him that a Monarch, who, in order to diſtreſs an enemy, had 


voluntarily ruined one of his richeſt provinces, would defend the | 


reſt with obſtinate deſpair, , Nor was it long before he became 
ſenſible, that Francis's plan of defence was as prudent as it ap- 


2 peared to be extraordinary. His fleet, on which Charles chiefly 
3 depended for ſubſiſtence, was prevented for fome time by contrary 


winds, and other accidents to which naval operations are ſubject, 


from approaching the French coaſt; and even after its arrival, it 


afforded at beſt a precarious and ſcanty. ſupply to ſuch a nume- 


rous body of troops”; nothing was to be found in the country 


itſelf for their ſupport; nor could they draw any conſiderable 
aid from the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, exhauſted 


already by maintaining two great armies. * The Emperor 


was no Jeſs embaraſſed how to employ, than how to ſubſiſt his 

forces; for, though he was now in poſſeſſion of almoſt an entire 

1 Bellay, 266, a. WES » Sandov, ii. 237. 
Province, 
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province, he could not however be ſaid to have the cm of Book vi. 


it, while he held only defenceleſs towns; and while tlie French, 


beſides their camp at Awmgnon, continued maſters of Marſeilles 


and Arles. At firſt he thbught of attacking the camp, and of 
terminating the war by one deciſive blow ;- but. ſkilful officers,” 
who were appointed to view it, declared the attempt to be 
utterly impracticable. He then commanded Marſeilles and 


Artes to be inveſted, hoping that the French would quit their 
advantageous poſt in order to relieve them; but Montmorency 
adhering firmly to his plan, remained immoveable at Avignon, 
and the Imperialiſts met with ſuch a warm reception from the 


garriſons of both towns, that they relinquiſhed their enterprizes 
with loſs and diſgraee. As a laſt effort, the Emperor advanced 
once more towards Avignon, tho' with an army harraſſed by the 
3 incurſions of ſmall parties of the French light troops, 
| -weakened by diſeaſes, and diſpirited by diſaſters, which ſeemed 
more intolerable, becauſe they were unexpetted. tar 6 | 


DvuRING theſe operations Montmorency found himſelf 


expoſed to greater danger from his own troops than from the 
enemy; and their inconſiderate valour went near to have pre- 
cipitated the kingdom into thoſe calamities, which he with ſuch 


| induftry and caution had endeavoured to ayoid. Unaccuſtomed 
to behold an enemy ravaging their country almoſt without 
controul; impatient of ſuch long ination ; unacquainted with 


the flow and remote, but certain effects of Montmorency's 
_ tHitem of defence; the French wiſhed for a battle with no leſs 
ardour than the Imperialiſts. They conſidered the conduct of 
their general as a diſgrace to their country. His caution they 


imputed to timidity ; his circumſpe&tion to want of ſpirit; and 
ads II. FE RES Ff f 2 75 the 
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Montmoren- 
cy" s fortitude 
in adhering 

to his plan of 


CUE 


Boox VI. the conftancy with which he purſued his plan to obſtinacy or 
— pride. Theſe reflections, whiſpered, at firſt, among the ſoldiers 

and ſubalterns, were adopted, by degrees, by officers of higher 

rank; and as many of theſe envied Montmorency*s favour with 
the King, and more were diflatisfied- with his harſh diſguſting 
manner, the diſcontent ſoon became great in his camp, which 
was filled with general murmurings and almoſt open complaints 
againſt his meaſures. e de on whom the ſentiments. 


of his own troops made as little qnpreffion as the inſults of 
the enemy, adhered ſteadily to his fyſtem; though in order to re- 


of the nation, than to the ideas of war among undiſciplined 
troops, he aſſumed an unuſual affability in his deportment, and 
often explained with great condeſcenſion the motives of his 
conduct, the advantages which had already refulted from it, 
and the certain ſucceſs with which it would be attended. At 
laſt Francis joined his army at Avignon, which having received 
ſeveral reinforcements, he now conſidered as of ſtrength ſufficient 
to face the enemy. As he had put upon himſelf no ſmall con- 
ſtraint, in having conſented that his troops ſhould remain ſo long 
upon the defenſive, it can be ſcarce doubted but that his fond- 
neſs for what was daring and ſplendid, added to the 3 impatience 
both of officers. and ſoldiers, would have. ne W 
rency's ſalutary caution. 


1 


The retreat | HavvrLY the retreat of the enemy delivered the kingdom 
and wretched from the danger which any raſh reſolution might haveoccafioned. .- 


condition of 


the Ingo The Jil after ſpending two inghariouay months in Provence, 


gen. 


Mien. as Bal, 269, . 2 4 3 5 „„ 
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concite the army to his maxims, no lefs contrary to the genius. 
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Having TERS nothing ſuitable to his vaſt preparations, of Book: Vii. 

that could juſtify the confidence with which he had boaſted of 8 
his own power, found that, beſides Antonio de Leyva, and other 
officers of diſtinction, he had loſt one half of his troops by diſs 
eaſes, or by famine; and that the reſt were in no condition to 
ſtruggle any longer with calamities, by which ſo many of their 
companions had periſhed. Neceſſity, therefore, extorted from him 


the French ſuſpected his intention, a body of light troops, aſſiſted 
by crowds. of peaſants, eaget to be revenged on thoſe who had 
brought ſuch deſolation on their country, hung upon the rear of 
the Imperialiſts, and by ſeizing every favourable opportunity of 
attacking them, threw them often into eonfuſion. The road by 
- which they fled, for they purſued their march with ſuch diſor- 
der and precipitation, that it ſcarce deſerves the flame of 4 
retreat, was ſtrewed with arms or baggage, which in their 
hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, and covered witli 
mme ſick, the wounded,” and the dead; inſomuch, that Martin 
Bellay, an eye-witneſs'of their calamities, endeavours to give 
his readers ſome idea of it, by comparing their | miſeries to 
thoſe which the Jews ſuffered from the victorieus and deſtruc- 
tive arms of the Romans. If Montmorency ut this critical 
moment had advanced with all his forces, nothing could have 
ſaved the whole Imperial army from utter ruin. But that gene- 
ral, by ſtanding ſo long and ſo obftinately on the defenſive, had 
become cautious to exceſs ;/ his mind, tenacious'of arry bent it 
had once taken, could not aſſume a contrary one as ſuddenly as 
the change of cireumſtances required; and he ſtill continued to 
repeat his firvouttte Ger that it was more e et to allow. 


orders to retire ; and though he was ſome time in motion before / 
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Book VI. the lion to eſcape, than to drive him to deſpair, and that: «bridge 


of gold ſhould be made for a retreating enem | Þ/, 


Tur Emperor having conducted the ſhattered remains. of his 


925850 to the frontiers of Milan, and appointed the marquis del 
Guaſto to ſucceed Leyva in the government of the dutchy, ſet 


out for Genoa. As he could not bear to expoſe himſelf to 


the ſcorn of the Italians, after ſuck a fad reverſe of fortune; and 


Novemb, 


Operations 
in Picardy. 


did not chuſe, under his preſent circumftances, to reviſit thoſe | 


cities through which he had fo lately paſſed in triumph for one 


conqueſt, and in n b e of another; he Aae 


Lernt 1. Spain if 


F< 4. 
”- 


Nok was the hs of his-arms on the eder frontier of 


France ſuch as to alleviate in any degree the loſſes which he had 
© ſuſtained in Provence. Bellay by his addreſs' and/ ittrigues 


had prevailed on ſo many of the German Princes to withdraw 
the contingent of troops which they had furniſhed to the King 
of the Romans, that he was obliged to lay aſide all thoughts of 
his intended irruption into Champagne. Though a power- 
ful army levied in the Low- Countries etitered Picardy, which: 
they found but feebly guarded, while the ſtrength of the king- 


dom was drawn towards the ſouth; yet the nobility taking arms 
with their uſual alacrity, ſupplied by their ſpirit the defects of 


the King's preparations, and defended with ſuch vigour Peronne, 
and other tons which were attacked, as obliged the ny to 
retire without makiag any Ee of nne 4 


5 H aus Francia, by the prudence of his. own meaſures, n, or 
the union and Monk of his ſubjeQs, rendered abortive thoſe vaſt. 


p Jorii Hiſtor, lib, 35. P: 1765 &e, 6 en. de Bellay, 318, &c, 
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"EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


As this humbled the Emperor's arrogance no leſs than it 
checked his power, he was mortified more ſenſihly on this occa- 


ſion than on any other, during the courſe of the long « conteſts 
between him and the French Monarch. hangers ag dog 


againſt t the Emperor himſelf, At a time when all France was 


| Ons n en alone een ce joy whh hk the 
ſucceſs of the campaign inſpired Francis. That was the death 


i efforts by which his rival had almoſt exhauſted his'whole force. Book VI. 


1536. 


Death of the | 


Dauphin. 


of the Dauphin, his eldeſt ſon, a Prince of great hopes, and 


extremely beloved by the people on account of his reſemblance 
to his father. This happening ſuddenly, was imputed to poiſon, 
not only by the vulgar, fond of aſeribing the death of illuſtrious 
perſonages to extraordinary cauſes, but by the King and his 
miniſters. The count de Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, eup- 
bearer to the Dauphin, being ſeized on ſuſpicion and put to the 
torture, openly charged the Imperial generals, Gonzaga and 


Leyva, with having inſtigated him to the commiſſion of that 


crime, and threw out ſome indirect and obſcure accuſations 


animated with implacable hatred againſt Charles, this was conſi- 
dered as an inconteſtible proof of guilt; while the confidence with 
which both he and his officers aſſerted their own innocence, toge- 


ther with the indignation and horror which they expreſſed on 
their being ſuppoſed capable of ſuch a deteſtable action, were little 


attended to, and leſs regarded. \ + A030 evident, however, that the 
Emperor could haye no inducement to perpetrate ſuch a crime, 


as Francis was ſtill in the vigour of life himſelf, and had two ſons, 


beſides the Dauphin, grown up to a good age. That ſingle conſi- 


| deration, without *** the Em a 's general e 
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attoeity, is more han ſufhcient to evuntetbalarice the weight of 
4 dubieus teſtimony uttered during the anguiſh of torture”. 
— to che moſt unprejudiced hiflorians, the Dauphin's 
death was occaſioned by his having drunk too freely of cold water 


after overheating himſelf at tennis; and this account, as it is the 


moſt ſimple, is likewie the moft credible. But if his days were 


| cut ſhort by poiſon, it is not improbable that the Emperor con- 


Dactse tt the 


arliament of 
Paris againſt 
the Emperor, 


jectured rightly, when he affirmed that it had been adminiſtered 
by the. direction of Catharine of Medici, in order to ſecure the 
crown. to the Duke of Orleans, her huſband. The advantages 
reſulting to her by the Dauphin's death, were obvious as well as 

great; nor did her, boundleſs and daring ambition ever ſcruple 
at any action neceffary towards attaining the. ee which ſhe 

had in view. 


NXT year r opened wal a eee very uncommon, but 
ſo incapable of producing any effect, that it would not deſerve 
to be mentioned, if it were not a ſtriking proof of that perſonal 
animoſity which mingled itſelf in all the hoſtilities between 


Charles and Francis, and which often betrayed them into ſuch 125 


indecencies towards each other, as lefſened the dignity of both. 


Francis, accompanied by the peers and princes of the blood, 


having taken his ſeat in the parliament of Paris with the uſual 


ſolemnities, the advocate- general appeared; and after accuſing 
Charles of Auſtria, (for ſo he affected to call the Emperor) of 


having violated the treaty of Cambray, by which he was 


abſolved from the homage due to the crown of France for the 


counties of Artois and Flanders; H inſiſted that this treaty being 


- « froden, Hiſt, del Emper. i i. 23 
55 Vera 7 7 Vida de Gar We p. 7 5. ; 
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nowy void, he was ſtill to bo conſiderod as & vaſlab of the e Book VI. 
and, by conſequence, had boen guiltey of reellion in taking arms 2 
againſt his ſovereign 3 end.therefare he demanded chat Chairs ee ah ES 
ſhould: be ſummoned 10 appear in perſons or by hjs'coundel, 
before the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to anſwer G 
for his crime. The requeſt was granted ; herald repaired to the | 
frontiers of Picardy, and ſummoned him; with the acouſtomdd 
formalities, to appear againſt a day prefixed. That term 

being expired, and no perſon appearing in his name, the parlia- 

ment gave judgment, * That Charles of Auſtria had forfeited 

by rebellion and contumacy theſe fiefs; deelared Flangers. 

and Artois to be re- united to the crown of France; and ordered 
eee deer e eee et- wu ge LIT ain 

oe on the free of theſe provinces . 2 | 


Soon after this vain diſplay \ of his reſentment, rather than of Campaige 
his power, Francis marched towards the Low-Countries, as if Lo . * 
he had intended to execute the ſentence which his parliament = 
had pronounced, and to ſeize thole territories. which it had 
awarded to him. As the Queen of Hungary, to whom her 
brother the Emperor had committed the government of that 
parte of his dominions, was not prepared for fo. early a campaign, 
he at firſt made ſome progreſs, and took ſeveral towns of impor- 
tance. But being obliged ſoon to leave his army, in order to 
ſuperintend the other operations of war, the Flemings having 
aſſembled a numerous army, not only recoveted moſt of the places 
* which they had loft, but began to make nqueſts in their turn. 
| At laſt they inveſted Te erouenne, and the! on of 93 now . 


Lettres et Memoires vera, par Ribier, 2 tom. Blois. 1666. tom. & p. Bo :'> | g | . 
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Book VI. Dauphin, by the death of his brother, ind wonnen hom 
— Francis had honoured with the conftable's (+ as the reward 


of his great ſervices during the former campaign, determined to 
hazard a battle in order to relieve it. While they were advan- 


A ſuſpenſion cing for this purpoſe, and within'a few miles of the enemy, _ 
of arms bene, they were ſtopt ſhort' by the arrival of an herald from the Queen 


of Hungary, ER: him ww a er ue ww arms \ was now 
_—_ upon. | - 


Tuis unexpected event was owing to the zealous endeavours 
5 of the two ſiſters, the Queens of France and of Hungary, who 

| had long laboured to reconcile the contending Monarchs. The 
war in the Netherlands had laid waſte the frontier provinces of 
both countries, without any real advantage to either; the French 
and Flemings equally regretted the interruption of their com- 
merce, which was beneficial to both; and Charles and Francis, 

who had each ſtrained to the utmoſt, in order to ſupport the 
vaſt operations of the former campaign, found that they could 
not now keep armies on foot in this quarter, without weakening 
their operations in Piedmont, where both wiſhed to puſh the 

war with the greateſt vigour. All theſe circumſtances facilitated 
July zo. the negociations of the two Queens; a truce was concluded, to PP. 

Continue in force for ten months, but it extended. no farther 


than the Low- Countries A 1 


— 


And in rea- In Piedmont the war was ill proſecuted with great a animo- 
8255 ſity; ; and though neither Charles nor Francis could make # 


the powerful. efforts to which their animoſity prompted —_ 
them, they continued to exert themſelves ike combatants, 


- 
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whoſe rancour remains after their ſtrength. is exhauſied. Towgs 


were alternately loſt and retaken; * ſkirmiſhes: were fought every 


day; and much blood was ſhed, without any deciſive action, 


that gave the ſuperiority to either fide, At laſt the two Queens 
determining not to leave unfiniſhed the good work which they 


had begun, Prevailed, by their! importunate follcitations, the one | 


on. her brother, the other on her huſband, to conſent alſo to a 
truce in Piedmont for chree months, upon condition that each 


409 
Book VI. 


3 


* 1 
a 


ſhould keep poſſeſſion of what was in his hands, and leaving | 


garriſons in the towns, withdraw his army out of t] the Province ; : 
and that plenipotentiaries mould be appointed to adjuſt all mat- 
ters in diſpute by a final treaty”. | 

PB "Tag. 2 matives * inclined _ Princes. to this 
accommodation, have been often mentioned. The expences of 
the war had far exceeded the ſums which their revenues were 
capable of ſupplying, nor durſt they venture upon any great 
addition to the impoſitions then eſtabliſhed, as ſubjects were not 
yet. taught to bear with patience the immenſe burdens to "which 
they have become accuſtomed i in modern. times. The Emperor, 
in particular, thou gh he had contracted debts which 1 in that age 
appeared. prodigious,”, had i it not in his power to pay the large 
arrears which had. been long due. to his army, At the ſame time 
he had no proſpect of deriving any aid in money or men either 


from the Pope or Venetians, though he had emplo ed promiſes | 
and threats, alternately, 3 in order to procure, it. But 15 found the | 


former fixed in his reſolution of adhering ſteadily | to the 
neutrality which he had always declared to be ſuitable to his 
character, and paſſionately N rous of bringing about a peace. 
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Of which, 
Francis's al- 
Fance with 
the Turkiſh 
Fmperor 
the moſt 
conſiderable. 
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, He perceived that the latter were till intent on IR ancient 
object of holding the balance even between the rivals, and folli- 
citous not to throw too great a weight into either ſcale. 


WHAT made a deeper impreſſion on Charles than all theſe, 
was the dread of the Turkiſh arms, which Francis had drawn 
upon him by his league with Solyman. Though Francis, 
without the aſſiſtance of a ſingle ally, had a war to maintain 
againſt an enemy greatly ſuperior in power to himſelf, yet ſo 
great was the horror of Chriſtians, in that age, at any union 
with Infidels, which they conſidered not only as diſhonourable 
but profane, that it was long before he could be brought to 
avail himſelf of the obvious advantages reſulting from ſuch a 
confederacy. Neceſſity at laſt ſurmounted his delieacy and 
ſcruples; and towards the cloſe of the preceding year, La Foreft, 
a ſecret agent at the Ottoman porte, had concluded a treaty with 
the Sultan, whereby Solyman engaged to invade, next campaign, 
the kingdom of Naples, and to attack the King of the Romans 
in Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis undertook to 
enter the Milaneſe at the ſame time with a proper force. Soly- 


man had punctually performed what was incumbent on him. 


Barbaroſſa with a great fleet appeared on the coaſt of Naples, 
filled that kingdom, from which all the troops had been drawn 
towards Piedmont, with conſternation, landed without reſiſtance 
near Taranto, obliged Caſtro, a place of ſome ſtrength, to ſur- 
render, plundered the adjacent country, and was taking mea- 
{ures for fecuring and extending his conqueſts, when the unex- 
pected arrival of Doria, together with the Pope s gallies, and a 
ſquadron of the Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to 
retire, In Hungary the progreſs of the Tuekr was more for- 

7 4 midable. 
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midable. Mahmet, their general, after gaining ſeveral cnall Book VI, 


advantages, defeated the Germans in a great battle at Eſſek on 


the Drave *. Happily for Chriſtendom, it was not in Francis' 8 
power to execute with equal exactneſs what he had Ripulated ; 


nor could he aflemble at this juncture an army ſtrong enough to 


penetrate into the Milaneſe. By this he failed in recovering 


poſſeſſion of that dutehy; and Italy was not only ſaved from the 
calamities of a new war, but from feeling as an addition to all that 


it had ſuffered the deſolating rage of the Turkiſh arms). As the 
Emperor knew that he could not long reſiſt the efforts of two | 


ſuch powerful confederates, nor could expect that the ſame fortu- 


nate accidents would concur a ſecond time to deliver Naples, and 


to preſerve the Milaneſe: As he foreſaw that the. Italian ſtates 


1 


137 


would not only tax him loudly with inſatiable ambition, but 


might even turn their arms againſt him, if he ſhould be ſo 
regardleſs of their danger as obſtinately to protract the war, 
he thought it neceſſary, both for his ſafety and reputation, to 
give his conſent to a truce. Nor was Francis willing to ſuſtain 
all the blame of obſtructing the re- eſtabliſhment of peace, or to 
expoſe himſelf on that account to the danger of being deſerted 
by the Swiſs and other foreigners in his ſervice. He even began 
to apprehend that his on ſubjects would ſerve him coldly, if 
by contributing to aggrandize the power of the Infidels, whicf 
it was his duty, and had been the ambition of his anceſtors to 
depreſs, he continued to act in dire& oppoſition to all the prin- 
ciples which ought to influence a Monarch diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Moſt Chriſtian King. He choſe, for all theſe reaſons, 
rather to run che riſque of difobliging d his new ally the Sultan, 
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Negociations 
of a peace be- 


and Francis. 
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The Pope 
conducts theſe 
in perſon. 
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Bur hd both parties conſented to à truce, FP aki 
tentiaries found infuperable difficulties in ſettling the articles of 
a definitive treaty.” Each of the Monarchs, with the arrogance 
of a conqueror, aimed at giving law to the other; and neither 
would fo far acknowledge his inferiority, as to facrifice- any 
point of honour, or to relinquiſh any matter of right; ſo that 
the plenipotentiaries ſpent the time in long and fruitleſs nego- 
ciations, and Wanne after ee to the truce 8 a 


few months. EE er Fe f 


— 
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point in vrhich the plenipotentiaries had failed, and took upon 
himſelf the ſole burden of negociating a peace. Fo form a 


ee, capable of defending Chriſtendom from the formi- 
dable inroads. of the Turkiſh arms, and to concert effectual 
meaſures for the extirpation of the Lutheran hereſy, were;two- 
great objects vhich Paul had much at heart, and he conſidered 
the union of the Emperor with the King of France as an eſſential 
preliminary to both. To be the inſtrument of reconciling thele 
contending Monarchs, whom his predeceſſors by their intereſted 
and indecent intrigues had ſo often embroiled, Was a circum- 
ſtance which could not fail of throwing diſtinguiſhed luſtre on 
his character and adminiſtration. Nor was he without hopes : 
that while he purſued this Iaudable end, he might ſeeure advan- 
tages to his own famihy, the aggrandizing of wh ich he did not 
neglect, though he aimed at it with a leſs audacious ambition 


than was common among the Popes of that century. Jaflu- 


enced by theſe conſiderations; he propoſed an interview between, 
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the two Monarchs at Nice, and offered to repair thither in perſon, Book VI. 
that he might act as mediator. in compoſing : all their differences. Mp 2 
When a Fontiff of a venerable character, and of very advanced te: 
age, was willthg, from his zeal for peace, to undergo the fatigues 
of ſuch a diſtant journey, neither Charles nor Francis could - 5 Ie 
with decency decline the interview. But though both came to 50 255 
the place of rendezvous, ſo great was the difficulty of ad) juſtin, 
the ceremonial, or ſuch the remains of diſtruſt and : rancour on 
each ſide, that they refuſed to ſee one another, and every ching ; 
Was tranſacted by the.1 intervention of the Pope, who viſited them 
alternately, Nor could he with all his zeal and j ingenuity find. 
out any: method of removing the obſtacles, particularly thoſe. be 
ariſing from the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, which prevented a a : 
_ final accommodation; nor was all the weight of his authority /, 
/ ſufficient to overcome the obſtinate perſeverance of either Mo- 
| narch in afſerting his own claims. At laſt, that he might not TO. 
ſeem to have laboured altogether without effect, he prevailed cluded at 
— 75: 8 
on them to ſign a truce for ten years, upon the ſame condi- June TT 2. 
tion with the former, that each ſhould retain what was now in 
his poſſeſſion, and in the mean time ſhould ſend. ambaſſadors 40 | ; 
Nome, to diſcuſs an Ir /HOS A ee og; 955 
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Tur us s ended a war 24 no long e continuance, but very exten 5 
Bre in its operations, and in which both parties exerted heir 
c utmoſt ſtrength. Tho Francis failed i in the object that he had 
5 principally 3 in view, the recovery of the Milaneſe; he acquired, ' 
nevertheleſs, great reputation by the wiſdom of his meaſures as 3 


| well as. the ſucceſs of his arms in repulſing a formidable invaſion ; 3 5 2255 
and by ſecuring poſſeſſion of. « one half of the Duke of Sayoy's RE» 
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gominions, he added n0 inconſiderable acceffion to his kioghiorn. 
Whereas Charles, repulſed and baffled, after having boaſted fo 


artogantly of victory, purchaſed an inglorious truce, by ſucri- 
ficing an ally who had raſhly confided too much in his friendſhip 
and power. The unfortunate Duke murmured, ' complained, 
and remonſtrated againſt a treaty ſo much to his diſadvantage ; 


but in vain; he had no means of redreſs, and was obliged to 
ſubmit. Of all his dominions, Nice, with its dependencies, 
was the only corner of which he himſelf kept poſſeſſion. He 


' faw the reſt divided between a powerful invader and the ally to 


whoſe. protection he had truſted, while he remained a fad 


Interview be- 


tween 
Charles and 
Francis at 
Aigues - mor- 
tes, 


; monument of the imprudence of weak Princes, who by taking 
part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, between whom they 
Happen to be ſituated, are cruſhed and overwhelmed in the 


A rw days after ſigning the treaty of truce, the Emperor 
ſet fail for Barcelona, but was driven by contrary winds to 
the iſland St. Margaret on the coaſt of Prvoence. When 
Francis, who happened to be not far diſtant, heard of this, he 


_ - conſidered it as an office of civility to invite him to take ſhelter | 


in his dominions, and propaſed a perſonal interview with him at 


Aigues-mortes. The Emperor, who would not be outdone by his 


rival in complaiſance, inſtantly repaired thither. As ſoon as he 


caſt anchor in the road, Francis, without waiting to ſettle any 


; point of ceremony, but relying implicitely on the Emperor's 


Honour for his ſecurity, viſited him on board his galley, and 
was received and entertained with the warmeſt demonſtrations 
of efteem and affection. Next day the Emperor repaid the con- 
fidence which the King had placed in him. He landed at 
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s-mortes with as little precaution, and met with recep- Boox VL < 
tion equally cordial. He remained on ſhore during the night, barre | 4 
and in both viſits they vied with each other 1n expreiſions of * . 1 
reſpect and friendſhip . After twenty years of open hoſtili- _ . 1 
ties, or of ſecret enmity; ; after ſo many injuries reciprocally 
inflicted or endured; after having formally given the lie and 
challenged one another to ſingle combat; after the Emperor had 5 £8 
inveighed fo publickly againſt Francis as a Prince void of honour * ; "1 
or integrity; and Francis had accuſed him as acceſſary to the 1 
murder of his eldeſt ſon, ſuch an interview appears altogether od 
ſingular andeven unnatural. But the hiſtory of theſe Monarchs. _. - 
, abounds with ſuch ſurprizing tranſitions. From implacable 
" enmity they appeared to paſs, in a moment, to the moſt cordial 
reconcilement; from ſuſpicion and diſtruſt to perfect confidence; 
and from practiſing all the dark arts of a deceitful policy, they | i 
could aſſume, of a ſudden, the liberal and open manners af two: - 5 


— Gallant emen. 3 


TI E Pope, beſides the glory x havinz g reſtored peace to 
Europe, gained, according to his expeQation, - a point of great 
conſequence to his family, by prevailing on the Emperor 1 to be- 

troth Margaret of Auſtria his natural daughter, formerly the 

wife of Alexander de Medici, to his grandſon Octavio Farneſe, 

and in conſideration of this marriage, to beſtow ſeyeral honours. 
and territories upon his future ſon-in-law. A very tragical , The af, 
event, which happened about the beginning of the year one mm : 


thouſand five hundred and thirty ſeven, had deprived Margaret de Medici.. 
of her firſt huſband. , That young prince, whom the Emperor 80 


| ee . 238. Relation de ke qireyue de Caf. V. & Fran. I. if 
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Bog. VI W rene had raiſed to the ſupreme power in Florence, upon the 
1538, tuins of the public liberty, neglected entirely the cares of govern- 
ment, and abandoned himſelf to the moſt diſſdlute debauchery. 
Lorenzo de Medici his neareſt kinſman was not only the companion - 


but director 6 f his pleaſures, and employing all the powers of a 
eultivated and inventive genius in this 'diſhonourable miniſtry, 
| e added ſuch elegance and variety to vice as gained him an abſolute 
a 7 he aſcendant over the mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo 
| ..__ ſeemed to be ſunk in luxury, and affected ſach an appearance 
of iridolence and effeminacy, that he would not wear a ſword; 
and trembled at the fight of Blood, he concealed under that 
_ - diſguiſe, a dark, deſigning, audacious ſpirit. Prompted 
either by the love of liberty, or allured by the hope of attaining” 
the ſupreme power, he determined to aſſaſſinate Alexander 
his benefactor and friend. Though he long revolved this 
deſign in his mind, his reſerved and ſuſpicious temper pre- 
| vented him from communicating it to any perſon what- 
rie ever; and continuing to live With Alexander in their uſual 
09395  familiarity,.. he, one night, under pretence -of - — 
ſecured him an aflignation. with a lady. of high rank whom he 
had often ſollicited, drew that unwary Prince into a ſecret 
apartment of his houſe, and there ſtabbed, him, while he lay 
. careleſsly on a couch. expecting the arrival of the lady whoſe: 
eompany he had been promiſed, | But no ſooner was the deed 1 
done, than ſtanding aſtoniſhed, and ſtruck with horror at its 
atrocity, he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which, a 


to recover their Uberty, by. publiſhing the death js; the tyrant, - 
inſtead of taking any ſtep towards opening his own way to the 
n now vacant, he WERE *the 0 in ths es: £3. and 
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the utmoſt precipitation out uf te Florentine territories. It was 
late next morning before the fate of the unfortunate Prince was 
known, as his attendants, accuſtomed to his irregularities, never 
entered his apartment early. Immediately the chief-perſons 
in, the ſtate aſſembled. Being induced partly by the zeal of car- 
dinal Cibo for the houſe of Medici, o which he was nearly re- 
lated, partly by the authority of Francis Guicciardini, who 
recalled to their memory and repreſented in Qriking colours the 
caprice as well as turbulence of their ancient popular govern- 
ment, they agreed to place Coſmo di Medici, a youth of eighteen, 


the only male heir of that illuſtrious hoſe, at the head of the 
government; though at the ſame time ſuch was their love of 


überty, that they eſtabliſhed ſeveral regulations kate tovire 
cumſcribe and moderate ar. | | 


n e kavite nnd x gad eee 
known what he had done, to Philip Strozzi . 
Florentines who had been driven imo exile, or who had volun- 


like a man bereaved of +caſon- and preſence of mind, ged wi Box VI 


—— 
1538. 


Coſmo de 


Medici placed 
at the head of 
the Florentine 
ſtate. 


His govern- 


ment oppoſed 


by the Flo- 


rentine 
exile:. 


tarily retired, when the republican form of government was abo- ; 
 HUfhed in order to make way for the dominion of the Medici. By 


chem, the deed was extolicd with extravagant praiſes, and the 


- 4 +7; 


* Lettere di Priveipi, tom. iii, p 32. 


virtue of Lorenzo was compared with that of the: elder Brutus, 
who diſregarded: the ties of blood, or with that of the younger, 
who forgot the friendſhip and favonrs of the tyrant, that they 
mitzht preſerve arnecover the liberty of their country, Nor did 
- thay nest intnehie with empty panegyricks; they immediately 
#etent places of retreat, alembled forces, animated 
— Wan, an ſeire this oppor- 
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bim to the utmoſt; and as a pledge of this, ordered the com— 
k manders of ſach of his troops ab — Frontiers 
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"tur rprized in the ane and FOG ak * the chiefs pri- 
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nialhpbs re-eſtabliſhing the publick liberty on its ancient four 
dation. Being openly aſſiſted by the French, mbaſſadorat Rome, 
and ſecretly enconraged by the Pope; who bore no good will to 


we | "the houſe of Mellici they entered the Florentine dominions with 


199%, 70 4 175 
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4 Cconfrlerable body of mem But che perſons who had electeit 
Como poſſeſſed both the means of ſupporting his government, 
and Abilities t6 employ them in the moſt proper manner. They 
leviech with the greateſt: expedition, a good number of troops; 


| "they ended vouret by every art, to gain the citizens of greateſt 


authority, ud to render tlie adminiſtration of the young prince 
"agtecable to the people. Above all, they courted the Emperor's 
5 as the only firm foundation of Coſmo's dignity and 
„hartes, knowing the propenſity of the Florentines 
to is friendMhip of France, and how] much all the partizans of 

x republican government deteſted him as the opprefſor of their 

'Kberties, ſaw it to be greatly for his intereſt to prevent the re- 
* eſtabliſhment of tlie antient conſtitution in Florence. For this: 


reuſon, ke not only acknowledged Coſimo as head of the Foren- 


nd Mis and- conferred on him all the titles of honour: with 
"rich" Ale ander had been dignified; but engaged to. defend 


el Tuscany, to ſüpport him f all 288 Y E Mais nic 


en an event which broke all their meafures, and fully efta- | 
” Blitked his. own authority. But thong he as extremely 
deſirous of the additional honour of marrying the Emperor's 
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| of his attachment; cliols/rackerits gratify che Pops by beſtow⸗ Book, V 
hn his nene 2) 88) VI t3f\eits = ee Oc? 7 50> rin 5 S | 
| wit ori qot.ode yd DH Wart n 2 
— dis wanbetibeutho Emperot and Wand gnjevent in ence, * 
105 happened which abated in ſome degree the warmth and cor- 1 
diality of friendſhip which had long ſubſiſted between the begin to 
latter and the King of England. James the fifth of Scotland. 
an enterprizing young Prince, having heard: of the Emperor 8 
intention to invade Provence, and being fond of ſhewing that 
he did not yield to any of his anceſtors in the fincerity. of his 
attachment to the F rench crown, as well as eager to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by ſome military exploit, levied a body of troops v 
an intention of leading them in perſon to the aſſiſtance of. the © | 
King of France. Though ſome unfortunate accidents; prevented £ 3 A» 
his carrying any troops into France, nothing could divert him „ 
from going thither in perſon. Immediately upon his landing N | Oe: | | 
he haſtened to Provence, but had been. detained. ſo long in DES 3 
his voyage that he could not haye any ſhare, in the military 5 
operations, and he met the King on his return , after; the, ge- | TS, 
treat of the Imperialiſts. Francis, greatly pleaſed with his 
Zeal, and no leſs with his manners and converſation, could. | 
not refuſe him his. daughter Magdalen, whom he demanded in Jan. n - 
marriage. It mortified Henry extremely to ſee a Prince of | 5 676 
whom he was lately. become jealous, after having long treated l ; 
3 bim and his ſub jects with contempt, form an alliance, Trom 
which he derived ſuch*: an acceſſion both of reputation and gu- 


ou rity He could not, however, with decency oppoſe Fr N 's 
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1 : x. VL beſiowing his daughter upon a, Monarch deſcended. from a race- | 
5 — of Princes, the moſt antient and faithful allies: of the French: 
4 1 crown, But when: James, upon the ſudden death: of Magdalen, 
2 demanded. as his ſecond wife, Mary of Guiſe, he warmly ſolli- 
_ cited Francis to deny his ſuit, and in order to diſappoint him 
| aſked that lady in marriage for himſelf. When: Francis pre- 
| ferred the Scottiſh King's ſincere courtſhip: to his artful and 
malevolent propoſal, he diſcovered much diſſatisfaction. The 
um pacification agreed upon at Nice, and the familiar interview. of 
the two rivals at Aigues-mortes, filled Henry's mind with new . 
ſuſpicions, as if Francis bad altogether renounced his friendſhip 
for the ſake of new connections with. the Emperor. Charles, 
The Fmperor thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the Engliſh King,. 
e, and watchful to obſerve alk the thiftings-and: caprices. of his 
| pallions, thought cis a favourable opportunity of renewing his 
negoeiations with him, which had long been. broken off. By 
the death of Queen Catherine, whoſe intereſt” the Emperor | 
could not with decency have abandoned, the chief cauſe of their 
Z diſcord was removed; ſo that without touching upon the delicate . 
queſtion. of her divorce, he might now: take what meaſures. he 
„ thought moſt effectual for regaining Henry's good. will, For 
„ | . this purpoſe, he began with propefing ſeveral: .marriage-treaties - | 
EE to the King. He offered his niece, a daughter of the King of 
4 Denmark, to Henry himſelf; he demanded the prineeſs Mary. 
1 Ix pg 4 for one of the Princes of Portugal; and was: even: willing. to 
1 0 Hera 25 / receive her. as. the King“ 85 ee 1 1 . 
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bereourſe between te chiitts; ind fs many revhprocal Wee W 
of clvility e ee 6? confiderably abated the edge 8 
Henry's ratcour againft the Emperor; and paved the way for 
that union between Wan e aftefwards proved 1o ideas | 
tageous — Riggs 35. 0647 eech n e CR 1 
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ar and the Wars he had been carrying on 1 1 701 ſome pe Je ars tion. . 

5 proved, as uſual; - extremely favourable to the progreſs of the 

reformation in Germany. "While Charles. was abſent. 1 upon 

his African expedition, or intent on his. vaſt projects againſt 

France, his chief object in Germany v was to prevent” the diſſen- 93 

ſions about religion from diſturbing the Publiek tranquillity, Mast 231919) 
by granting ſuch indulgence to the Proteftant Princes as might . 

MA them to concur with his meafures, or at leaft hinder them. 

from taking part with his rival. For this reaſon, he was cares 

ful to ſecure to the Proteſtants tlie poſſeffion:of all the advantages: | 

which they; had gained by the articles of pacificatiomat furem= 

berg, in the year one thouſand five hundred and thirty-two wt 

and except fome Night trouble from the” proceedings of the 

Imperial chamber, they met with nothing to diſturb them in: 

the exerciſe of their religion, or to interrupt the ſucceſsful zeal: 

With chich they propagated their | opinions. Meanwhile the Po W nr 

- eontinned his negociations for convoking a general council; an ations-_ 

though! che Proteſtants: had exprefſed great diſſatisfaction with Eo 

Kis intention to fix upon Mantua as the place of meeting, be os OT 

adhered obhſtinately to kis choice, iſſued a bull on the ſecond: | 


of lane e one thoulind ive hundred ane en ee 


„ Du ju Mont Cprs bus 5 Iv. pelt. 2. P. _ 
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Boon VI. it to aſſamble in that city on the tyxenty : thin of May che year 
— following; he nominated three cardinals ta preſide in his name ; 
enjoined all Chriſtian Princes; tq.countenance. it by their autho- 

rity, and invited the prelates of every nation to attend in per- 

Jon... This, citation, of a council, an aſſembiy which from its 

nature and intention demanded quiet times, as well as pacific 

Adiſpoſitions, at the very juncture, when the Emperor was on his 

march towards France, and ' xeady.. to inyalve a great part of 
Europe in the confuſions of war, appeared to eyety perſon exe 

tremely. unſeaſonable. It Was intimated, however, to all the 

different eourts by nuncios.diſpatched. of purpoſe *, _ 14 Em- 
* with an intention to gratify the Germans, had, during 

reſidence at Rome, warmly, ſollicited the Pope to, call a 

council ;. but being zt the fame time, Willing go try every art in 

order to perſuade Paul to depart from the neutrality which, he 

- preſerved between him and Francis, he ſent. Heldo his vice chan- 

cellor along with the nuncio whom. the Pope employed in Ger- 

many, AuſtruRing; him to ſecond all the ,nuncio's. repreſenta= = 

tions, and to enforce. them with the whole weight of the Imperial 

February 25, authority. The Proteſtants, gave 1 them audience, at Smalkalde, 

157- where they had aſſembled in a body, in order to receive thew. 

But after weighing all their arguments, they unanimouſly refuſed 
to acknowledge, a council fummoned-in the name and by the 
authority of the Pope alone? in which he aſſumed the ſole right 
af preſiding; which was to be held in a city not only far diſtant 
Py = Germany, but ſubje&_ to a Prince, a ſtranger. to them, 
= cloſely, connected with the court of Rome; and to Which 
their divines could not repair with ſafety, eſpecially after 
their doctrines had been ſtigmatized i in the 56 bull 1 bs eonvo- 
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cation with gas name- uf hereſy. Theſe and 1 other ober- Boo . 


3 


tions agalnſt che e6dntil,” which appeared to them umtnſwer- 
able, they enumerated it à large manffeſto which they pub» 
1 in x Vindication of their ednduets,0 ft proband ors 
| bs $2 44 it At * "SP 40 9 e . by 144 1» bi * ist; 
d e the coutt of Rome exclaimed 48 4 flagramt 
n! of their obſtinacy and prefumprion; and tlie Pope ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his reſblution to hold the council at the time and in the 
place appointed. But ſome unenpected'diffculties being farted - ö 
by the Duke of Mantua; both about the right of” jUtifelietioh "163% 


"Sy 


 ovep thoſe who feſorted to the ebunell, and the fecttrity of tis 


capital amidſt felt k concourſe of ſtrangers, the Pope, after 
fruitleſs endeavours to adjuſt theſe, firſt yrorogued” the corinell | 
for ſome” months, and afterwards tratibferring the Place of OR, 8, 1538. 
meeting to Vicetiza' in che Venetian x territories, appointed it to Hy 
A 0 u tlie firſt of May in the following” year. As 
neither the Emperor nor French King, who had not then coe 
10 any accommodation, would Ferit their ſubects to repair 
thithet, not à fingle prelate appeared on the day prefixed and. 
the Pope, that his authority might not become altogether con- 
temptible by ſo. many ineffeQual W 805 off = ber 21 Nail 
We by an Los 7 eee eee bac 
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5 alete, "that he adn not ſeeks to hive . A partial re- 


Whole attention towards a re formation which he was not able able by 2 
to: 2 STS 


| liſh, "while he neglected that Which was in his 0 ln 885 . ; | 
he deputed a certain number of cardinals and biſhops 
authority to inquire into the abuſes an cori 
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a romdvig; them. . This foruting, undertaken. with reluftance, 
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Book VL Reo emeres and, to, propoſe the. maſt reel method of 


was carried on flowly and with remiſſneſs. All defects were 

touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of 

_ «diſcovering too much. But even by this partial examination, 

many irregularities were detected, and many enormities expoſed 

to light, while the remedies which they ſuggeſted as moſt proper 

were either inadequate, or were never applied. The report and 

_ reſolutions of theſe deputies, though intended to be kept ſecret 

were tranſmitted by ſome aetident into Germany, and being 

immediately made publick, afforded ample matter for reflection 

and triumph to the Proteſtants% On che one hand they de- 

monſtrated the neceſſity of a reformation in the head as well as 

the members of the church, and even pointed out many of the 

corruptions againſt which Luther and his followers had remon- 

of ſtrated with the greateſt vehemence. They ſhewed, on the other 

, hand, chat it was vain to expect this reformation from eccleſia- 

mik themſelves, who, as Luther ſtrongly expreſſed it, piddled 
at ane, while mn ee 


Tu E earneftneſs with which the Emperor els” at fir, 
to preſs their acquieſcing in the Pope's ſcheme of holding a 
council in Italy, having alarmed the Proteſtant Princes ſo ator gl 


that they thought it prudent to firengthen their confederacy, 


by admitting ſeveral new members who ſollicited that privilege, + 


_ particularly the King of Denmark; Heldo, who during his 
refidence in Germany, had obſerved all the advantages which | 
they” derived from that i union, endeavoured v to counterbalance its 
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Tut Proteſtants 1850 got intelligence of this: e "bi FOE the 
withſtanding all the endeavours of the contracting parties to eon Proteſtants. 


ceal it; and their zeal, always apt to ſuſpect and to dread, even 

to exceſs, every thing that ſeemed to threaten religion, inſtantly 
took the alarm as if the Emperor had been juſt ready to enter 
upon the execution of ſome formidable plan for the extirpation 

of their opinions. In order to diſappoint: this, they held frequent 
conſultations, they. courted the Kings of France and England 
with great affiduity, and eyen began to think of . raiſing. the 
reſpective contingents both 1 in men and money which, they were 


obliged. to furniſh by the treaty c of Smalkalde. But it Was net 


long before they 1 were convinced that theſe apprehenſions, were 

without foundation, and that the Emperor, to whom repoſe was 

abſolutely neceſſary after being exhauſted by efforts beyond „ 1 

ſtrength in the war with France, had no thoughts of diſturbing 

the tranquillity of Germany. As a proof of this, his amballa- J 
dors, at an interview with the Proteſtant Princes i in Francfort, x 

| agreed that all conceſſions in their favour, particularly thoſe "0 Pris 19. 
contained in the pacificatiorof Nuremberg, ſhould continue in Fi 1 

foree for fifteen months ; that during this periodall proceedings, | 4 

of the Imperial chamber -agaiot them ſhould be Juſpended; _ 

| wat a conference e en ** a few divines of each Party, © 
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Ber vi. in had to diccuſs We Points in conti, alt to propoſe vl. 
7 cles of accommodation which ſhould be laid before the next diet. 
Though the Emperor, that -he might not irritate” the Pope, 
who remonſtrated againſt the firſt part of this agreement as im- 
politick, and againſt the latter as an impious encroachment 
upon his. prerogative, never formally ratified this convention, it 


| was obferved with confiderable exactneſs, and greatly ftrength- = 
eeened the baſis of that eccleſiaſtical gains] for which the 432 
| i teſtants a . | 


1535. 
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- Aprilzg, | A FEW TY after the convention at Francfort, happened the 


pvp death of George Duke of Saxony, an event of great advantage 
r of to the reformation. That Prince, the head of the Albertine, or 
© younger branch of the Saxon family, poſſeſſed, as marquis of 
Miſfnia and Thuringia, extenſive territories, comprehending | 
PDreſden, Leipſick, and other cities now the moſt conſiderable 
n the eleQtorate. From the firſt dawn of the reformation, he 
had been its enemy as avowedly as the eleftoral Princes were 
its protectors, and had carried on his oppoſition not only with 
All the zeal flowing from religious prejudices, but with a viru- 
lence inſpired by perſonal antipathy to Luther, and imbittered 
py the domeſtick animoſity ſubſiſting between him and the 
Other branch of his family. By his death without iſſue, his 
fucceſſion fell to his brother Henry, whoſe attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion ſurpaſſed,” if poſſible, that of his predeceſſor 

.; popery. Henry no fooner took poſſeſſion of his new domi- © 
nions, than, difregarding a clauſe in George's will, diftate> _ 
1-4. ö eee ee 
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EMPEROR. CHARLES v. 4 47. BE I 
W ad King of the Romans if his brother ſhould attempt Yew 5 = 
to make any innovation in religion, he invited ſome Proteſtant ee 3 
divines, , and among them Luther himſelf, to Leipſick. h rr 
their advice and aſſiſtance, he overturned in a few weeks the n 3 
Whole ſyſtem of antient rites, eſtabliſhing the full exerciſe of 6+ I EE 2M 
the reformed religion, yith the univerſal applauſe of his ſub- VV 
jects, who had long wiſhed for this change, which the authority „„ 1 
of their Duke alone had hitherto prevented This revolution „ _ 
delivered the Proteſtants from the danger to which they were VVV 
expoſed by having an inveterate enemy ſituated in the middle f g 
their territories ;- and their dominions now extended in ne | 

great and almoſt unbroken line from the ſhore of the Baltick 3 55 

the banks of the Rhine. 7 CC Er rat ite 

; con after the condufion of the Buse at W @ an event 4 ae of 


happened, which ſatisfied all Europe that Charles had proſe- 22825 


cuted the war to the utmoſt extremity that the ſtate of his affairs 
would permit. Vaſt arrears were due to his troops, whom he EY 

had long amuſed with vain hopes and promiſes. As they now _ 
foreſay that little attention would be paid to their demands, When 
by the re: eſtabliſnment of peace their ſervices: became of leſs | og wr 00 
importance, they laſt all patience, broke out into an open mutin , | 
_ + and declared that they thought themſelves entitled to ſeize by 


violence what was detained from them contrary to all J 
Nor yas this ſpirit of ſedition confined to one part of the —_ | 
ror's dominions; the mutiny was almoſt as general as the grie- +. 
Vance which gave riſe to it. The ſoldiers in the Milaneſe plundered VCC 
the open FORT Menz control, and en che ae e „ Y %ç%Äͤ 
C -* Sleidan, 249. e oe Bog TO : 
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. vi. with conſternation. | Thoſe in garrifon at Goletta e to 
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Cortes of 


Caſtile held 


p at Toledo. 


&4 


give. up that important fortreſs to Barbaroſſa. In Sicily the 
troops proceeded to fil! greater exceffes; having chaced away - 


their officers, they elected others in their ſtead, defeated a 


body of men whom the viceroy ſent againft them, took and 
pillaged ſeveral cities, conducting themſelves all the while, in 
fuch a manner, that their operations reſembled rather the regu- 


lar proceedings of a concerted rebellion, than the raſhneſs and 
violence of a military mutiny. But by the addrefs and pru- 
, dence of the generals, who partly by borrowing money in their 
own name, or in that of their miſter, partly by extorting large 


ſums from the cities in their refpeQive provinces, raiſed what 
was ſufficient to diſcharge the arrears of the folders, theſe in- 
ſurrections were quelled. The greater part of the troops 
being diſbanded, ſuch a number only as was neceſſary for gar- 


riſoning the principal towns, and proteting the-ſea 8 from | 


the inſults of the n Was apy: in pay. 


2 6 2 z * 
17 r F 


Tx was dey 07 the parc * the abilities of his gene- 
rals extrieated him out of theſedifficulties, which itexceeded his 


on power to Have removed. He had depended, as his chief 
© reſource for diſcharging the arrears due to his ſoldiers, upon the 

— Habſidies which he expected from his Caſtilian ſubjects. For 
this purpoſe, he affembled-the Cortes of Caſtile at Toledo, and 
| having repteſented to them the great expence of his military 
operations, together with the vaſt debts in which theſe had ne- 


- ceffarily involved him, he propoſed to levy fuch ſupplies as the 
* exigency of ela mos a by a general exciſe on 


Jovi N iſtor, 1, tk 20 36 e. Sandor. Ferreras, ix. 209. 
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EMPEROR, CHARLES V. 


: een tin But the Spaniards who already elt dernier 
oppreſſed with a load of taxes unknown to their anceſtors, and 
who had often complained that their country, in order to proſecute 
: quarrels in which it was not intereſted, and to fight battles from 

which it could reap no benefit, was drained not only of its 

a wealth but of its inhabitants, determined not to add voluntarily to 

their own burdens, or to furniſh the Emperor with the means of 

engaging in new enterprizes no leſs ruinous tothe kingdom t than 
moſt of thoſe which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, i in 
particular, inveighed with great vehemence againſt the im- 
poſition propoſed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and 
diſtinguiſhing privilege of their order, that of being exempted 
from the payment of any tax. They demanded a conference 
with the repreſentatives of the cities concerning the ſtate of the 
nation. They contended that if Charles would imitate the 
example of his predeceſſors, who had reſided conſtantly in 
Spain, and would avoid entangling himſelf in a multiplicity of _ 
tranſactions foreign to the concerns of his Spaniſh dominions, 
the ſtated revenues. of the crown would be fully ſufficient to 
defray the neceſſary expenees of government. They repre- 
ſented to him that it would be unjuſt to lay ne burdens upon 


bliſhing public credit, and ſecuring national opulence, was totally 
neglected. Charles, after employing arguments, entreaties 
and promiſes, but. without ſucceſs, in order to overcome their 
obſtinaey, diſmiſſed the aſſembly with great indignation. From 
that period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called 
to Ro ON on > HH ot; Such. as Bay no * 0 * 
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the publick taxes, ſhould. claim no vote in 1 them on. 
None have been admitted to the Cortes but the procurators or 
| PE n repreſentati ves of eighteen cities. Theſe, to the number of 
| 8 thirty-ſix, being two from each community, form an aſſembly 
5 which bears no reſemblance either in-power or dignity or inde- 
e pendence to the ancient Cortes, and are abſolutely ; at the deyo- 
tion of the court in all their determinations + Thus. the i im- 
| prudent zeal with which the Caſtilian nobles had ſupported the 
regal prerogative, in oppoſition to the claims of the commons 
25 during the commotions in the year one thouſand five hundred 
And twenty-one, proved at laſt fatal to their own body. By 
| 5 enabling Charles to depreſs one of the orders in the ſtate, they 
1 5 deſtroyed that balance to which the conſtitution owed its ſecu- 
| | rity, and put it in his power and in that of his ſucceſſors to 
humble the other, and to Hip; it oF; its moſt valuable Fer, | 
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K PL time, however, he Spanith Sand Ai u poſſeſſea 
6 extraordinary power as well as privileges, which they exerciſed 
FEED * " a{defended with an haughtineſs peculiar to themſelves. Of this 
WE, | the Emperor himſelf had a mortifying proof during the meet- 
ing of the Cortes at Toledo. As he was returning one day 
Z 1041 tournament accompanied by moſt of the nobility, one 
; N of the ſerjeants of the court, out of officious zeal to clear the 
1 434Þ e e Emperor, ſtruck the Duke of TInfantado's horſe with 
Rn ais batton, which that haughty grandee reſenting, drew his 
5 word, beat and wounded the officer. Charles, provoked at ſuch 

1 an inſolent deed in his preſence, immediately ordered 3 1 


n id 


ap 00 26 the judge of the court to arreſt the Duke ; Ronquillo advanced 


W 4 + N 


* Sandor, ibid. 


3 La Science dy Goueremeat, par Ml de Real, tom. f. 
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- tb execute is charge; heil the, conftable of Caſtile Ehe ing, Boo x VI. 
checked him, claimed the richt tf juriſdiction over a grandee as | 
'A privilege of his office, and conducted Infantado to his "own 
apartment. Alt the nobles preſent were ſo pleaſed with che 
boldneſs of the chnſtable in aſſerting the rights of their order, 


15 39. 


2 


that "deſerting the Emperor, they attended kim to his houſe | 
Wich infinite applauſes, and” Charles returned to the” palace | 
without any perſon along with him but the cardinal Tavera. The 
Emperor, how ſenſible ſoever of the afftont, ſaw the danger " a 
irritating a jealous and high-ſpirited order of men whom the | 
lighteſt appearance of offence might drive to the moſt unwar- 
rantable extremes. For that reaſon, inſtead of ftraining at any 
ill-timed exertion of his prerogative, he prudently connived at - 
the arrogance” of a body too potent for him to controul, and 
ſent next morning to the Duke of Infantado offering to inflict 
what puniſhment he pleaſed on the perſon who had affronted 


him. The Duke conſidering this as a full reparation to his 


5 + 4 F 
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honour, inſtantly forgave the officer; beſtowing on him, be- 3 
ſides, a conſiderable preſent as a compenſation for His wound. en 


Thus the affair was entirely forgotten ; nor would it Have 
deſerved to be mentioned, if it were not a ſtriking example of 
the haughty and independent ſpirit. of the Spaniſh nobles in 
that age, as well as an inftance of the Emperor” 8 dexterity i . 
OI: his conduct to the circumſtances in Which be . 
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Book VI. broker out: into pen rebellion againſt His government... An 


ee event which appened in che year one thouſand fe hundred 


1 1539- 


| and thirty-ſix, gave occaſion to this raſli inſurrection ſo fatal 
„ ”  to'that flouriſhing city. At that time the Queen dowager of 
Hungary, governeſs of the Netherlands, having received orders 

from her brother to invade France with all the forces which ſhe 
could raiſe, the aſſembled the States of the united Provinoes, 

| and obtained from them a ſubſidy of twelve hundred thouſand 

florins, to defray the expence of that undertaking. Of this ſum, 


. the county of Flanders was obliged to pay a third part as its 
:  Fretenfions of proportion. But the citizens of Ghent, the moſt conſiderable + 


* the citizens, 

city in that country, averſe to a war with France with which 

; they carried on an extenſive and gainful commerce, refuſed to 
LH | pay their quota, and contended that in conſequence of ſlipula- 
Ls tions between them and the anceſtors of their preſent ſovereign 
tete Emperor, no tax could be levied upon them, unleſs they had 
given their expreſs conſent to the impoſition of it. The gover- 
neſs, on the other hand, maintained that as the ſubſidy of twelve 
hundred thouſand florins had been granted by the States of 

Flanders, of which their repreſentatives were members, they 

were bound, of courſe, to conform to what was enacted by 

them, as it is the firſt -principle in ſociety, on which the tran- 

quility and order of government depend, that the inclinations 

of the minority mult be over-ruled by the Judgment and deck- 


5 ion of che 2 number. 


| : Proceedings: Tun citizens 6f bent, eben were not 1 relin-. 
T quiſh a privilege of ſuch high importance as that Which they 
nagel, Having been accuſtomed, under the government 

0 che houle-6f Buggy, 10: enjoy extenſive 3 and 
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to be rated with nel ele ser a difdained to ſacrifice Bias: VE SF 
0 the Yelegated power of a regent: thoſe-rights and liberties — IIA 
Which they had often and- ſucceſsfully aſſerted againſt | their. 0 „ 
| greateſt Princes. The Queen, though ſhe [endeavoured at firſt VVT 
to ſooth them, and to reconcile: them to their duty hy variouuns 5 | 
. conceſſions, was at laſt ſo much irritgted by the obſtinacy with 1 
which they adhered to their claim, that ſhe ordered all the citi- 
zens of Ghent, on whom ſhe could lay hold in any part of the * | 
Netherlands, to be arreſted. But this raſh action made an im- - N 
preſſion very different from what ſhe expected on men, Whoſe „ 
minds were agitated with all the violent paſſions which indig- n . 
nation at oppreſſion and zeal for liberty inſpire. Leſs affeted "8 
with the danger of their friends and companions, than irritated: 
at the governeſs, they openly deſpiſed her authority, and ſent 
deputies to the other towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to 4. | 
abandon their country at ſuch a junQure, but to concur with 15 
them in vindicating its rights againſt the encroachments of a 
woman, who either did not know or did not regard their im- 3 | 
munities. All but a few inconſiderable towns declined entering... TEES. — 
into any confederacy againſt. the governeſs; however, they. „%%%ͤ;öÄ“”0ʃũ«eä' - 
joined in petitioning her to put off the term for payment of the C 
tax ſo long, that they might have it in their power to ſend ſome 5 = 
of their number into Spain, in order to lay their title toexemption, | 
before their ſovereign. This ſhe granted with ſome difficulty. V 
But Charles received their commiſſioners with an haughtineſs to 5 
vhich they were not -actuſtomed. from their antient Princes, , 
and enjoining them to yield the ſame reſpectful obedience to his + £1.54, 
ſiſter, which they owed to him in perſon, remitted the examina< "0 5 | 
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arms, an! 
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rioufly vijuſt, and rendered deſperate on ſceing their rights be- 
mit 19 Fravee- .trayed by thatvery court Which vas bound to protect them, the 
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tion in all matters civil as well as c: 


them forthwith. 40 pay their proportion of the tax.. 
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EMA Eb at this decifion, which they conſidered 4 


people of Ghent ran to arms in a tumultuary manner, 
ſuch of the nobility 


and which, poſſeſſes the fopreme jurifdic- 
35 pronounted the 3 
claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill founded, and appointed 


as reſided among them out of the city; 
Feured ſeveral of the Emperor's officers ; put one of them to 


the torture, whom they accuſed of having ſtolen or deftroyed the 


record, that contained the privileges of exemption from taxes 
which they pleaded ; choſe a council ts whom they committed 


the direction of their affairs; gave orders for repairing and 


adding to their fortifications ; and openly erected the flandard 


of rebellion, againſt their ſovereign *, Senſible; however, of 


* - 


formidable forces by which they might expedt ſoon to 


their inability to ſupport what their zeal had prompted them to 
| undertake, and defirous of ſecuring a pi or againſt the 


8 
* 
1" 
drove 
be at- 
; 


tacked, they ſent ſome of their number to Francis, offering not 
only to acknowledge him as their ſoycreign, and c 


immediate poſſeſſion of Ghent, but to aſſiſt him with all 


 forees in recovering thoſe provinces in the Netherlands,” which 3 


7 


their 


bad anticntly belonged to the crown of France, and had been ſo 


ih / Doferinione di tutti pack balk di Lud. Guiceiardini, hee PI Rs 53. 


» Memoires fur ls revolte de Ganbois en 1539, par Jean d'Hollaniter, 


1607. Ah Haye 17 . Heuter Rer. Auf. lib. ai. 5. 284. Sande. 
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EMPEROR: CHARLES v. 


lately reunited to it by the deres of the . 
This unexpected propoſition coming from perſons who' hdd it 
in their power to have performed inſtantly” one part of what 
they undertook, and who could contribute ſo effectually to- 
wards the execution of the whole, opened vaſt as well as alluring 
proſpes to Prancis's ambition. The counties of Flanderg and 
Antois were of greater value than the dutchy of Milan, which 


he had ſo long laboured to acquire with paſſionate but fruitleſs. oY 


deſire; their ſituation / with. refpeR: to France rendered it end 
ealy, to conquer or to defend. them; and they.” might, be 
formed. i into a ſeparate. Principality for the Duke of Orleans, no 
leſs ſuitable! to his dignity, than that which his father aimed: at 
obminiag, From this, the Flemings, who were acquainted with 
the. French manners and governments. would. not haue been 
averſez and his own. fubjeRs,, weary: of their deſtructive expedi- 
tions into Italy, would. have turned their arms towards this. 
quarter with.more goodwill, and with greater vigour. Several 
Deen nevertheleſs, prevented. Francis from laying, hold 
unity, the moſt favourable in appearance which hed 
ever + preſentod itlelf, of extending his dominions or diſtreſſing 
the Emperor. From the time of their interview at Aigues- 
Wortes, Charles, had continued to court the King of France 
with wonderful attention; and often flattered: him with hopes 
of gratifying at laſt his wiſhes concerning the Milaneſe, by 
ing the, inveſtiture of it either to bim or. to one of his 
Lom. But. thaugh theſe hopes: and: protaiſes were thrown out 
with. no other intention than to detach him from his confede- 
Hey with the grand Seignior, or to raiſe ſuſpicions in Soly- | 
man's mind by the appearance of a cordial and familiar in- 
e ny between the courts of iris and Madrid, 
427 r K K K 2 Francis 
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had been ſo often deceived, and from eagerneſs to ſeize it, re- 


linquiſned what muſt have proved a more ſubſtantial acquiſition. 


Beſides this, the Dauphin jealous to exceſs of his brother, and 
unwilling'that a Prince who ſeemed to be of a reſtleſs and enter- 
prizing nature ſhould obtain an eſtabliſhment, which from its 


ſituation might be conſidered almoſt as a domeſtick one, made uſe 


of Montmorency, who by a ſingular piece of good fortune, was 
at the ſame time the favourite of the father and of the ſon, to 
defeat the application of the Flemings, and to divert the King 


from eſpouſing their cauſe. Montmorency repreſented accord- 


ingly the reputation and power which Francis would acquire by 
recovering that footing which he had formerly in Italy, and that 


ſion to this, as his adhering facredly to the truce, and refuſing on 
this occaſion to countenance his rebellious ſubjects. Francis, apt 


. of himſelf to over-rate* the value of the Milaneſe, becauſe he 


eſtimated it from the length of time as well as from the great 


fond of every action which had the appearance of generoſity, 
aſſented without difficulty to ſentiments ſo agreeable to his own, 
rejected the propoſitions of the citizens of ks and diſmiſſed 
LAT 'F 44 3% IS. _ Aer 25 364] MET. 


Nor Hatisfied with this, BAS a Helder refinement i in genero- 


nothing could be ſo efficacious to overcome the Emperor s aver- 


ſity, he communicated to the Emperor his whole negociation 


Franeis was weak enough to catch at the ſhadow by which he 


efforts which he had employed in order to re- conquer it, and 


with the malecontents, a as all * he ns pub of their ichemes 
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EMPEROR: CHARLES v. 


- 


andf intentions. 1 proof of Francis 8 difinzereds 
edneſs relieved Charles from the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions, 
and opened a way to extricate himſelf out of all his difficulties. 
He had already received full information of all the tranſactions 
in the Netherlands, and of the rage with which the people ; 
of Ghent had taken arms againſt his government. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the genius and qualities of his ſub- | x 
jects in that country; with their love of liberty.;- their attach- 
ment to their antient privileges and cuſtoms; as well as the - 
invincible obſtinacy with which their minds, ſlow but firm and 
perſevering, adhered to any meaſure on which they had leiſure 
to fix, He eaſily ſaw what encouragement- and ſupport they 
would have derived from the aſſiſtance of France; though now 5 
free from any danger on that quarter, he was ſtill ſenſible that INNS SOLENT | 
ſome immediate and vigorous interpoſition was neceſſary i inorder {leg E 
to prevent the ſpirit of diſaffection and rebellion from ſpreading 2 e „ . 
in a country where the number of cities, the multitude of peo- ; 4 
ple, together with the great wealth diffuſed among them by com- 
were rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would ſupply it 
5 with inexhauſtible reſources. No expedient, after long delibera- 
tion, appeared to him fo effectual as his going in perſon to the Charles's de- 
Netherlands; and the governeſs his ſiſter being of the ſame opi- Tarr 7 5 
nion, warmly ſollicited him to undertake the journey. There — Nether 2M — 
were only two different routs which he could take; one by land, lande. 


| through Italy and Germany, the other, entirely by ſea, from 4 | | 
{ome port in Spain to one in the Low-Countries. But the Se 7 

4-444 ! | £ + 

former was more tedious than ſuited the preſent exigency — | - "= 


1 affairs; : nor r could: _ in cem wich his nity or even 
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BBE WI. hie ſafsty paſs nnd Oebusdy without ſuch a train both of 
IJ attendants and of zwoepe, as would have added greatly to the 
tuin that he muſt a ve conſumed in his journey; - the latter was 
dangerous at this ſeaſon; and not to be ventured upon, while he 
was on bad terms with the King of England, unleſs under the 
donvoy of a powerful fleet. This perplexing ſituation, in which 
he was under a neceſſity of chuſing, and did not know what to 
chuſe, inſpired him at laſt, with the ſingular and ſeemingly 
extravagant thought of paſſing through France, as the moſt ex- 
peditious way of reaching the Netherlands. He propoſed in 
his council to. demand Francis's, permiſſion for that purpoſe. All 
his counſellors joined with one voice in condemning the mea- 
ſure as no leſs raſh than unprecedented, and which muſt infal- 
ei expoſe him to diſgrace or to danger; to diſgrace, if the 
demand: were rejected in the manner that he had reaſon to ex- 
pect; to danger, if he put his perſon in the power of an enemy 
whom he had often off ended, ho bad antient injuries to re- 
nee Venge, as well as ſijhjects of preſent. conteſt fill remaining unde- 
ae e vi dlech, But Charles, who. had ſtudied the character of his 
_ rival with greater. care, and_more profound diſcernment than 
any 'of his, miniſters, perſiſted in his plan, and flattered himſelf 
2 1 mien be accompliſhed. not only without danger to his. 
- own. perlon, but even withqut the PR of wi copeelſion 


Propoſes to 


aſs through 
Trance, 


{ 


f3 Caf 


Ca en, 1 


' To which . 5 H [OE view he aa; 1 matier o 1. 
FTunci con- Rrench ambaſſador at his court, and ſent Granyelle/ his chief 


ſents. 


miniſter to Paxis, in order to obtain, from Francis permif- 
- Gon to paſs through his eee and to promiſe that he 


Vuould ſoon ſettle: the affair of the M to. his ſatisfaction 3; 
. 6711 ; p | | * | | a but 
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ur kRon CHARLES V. 1 


di at the ſame time to dert that: he would abt pd gh right bobs Vi 
promiſe, or even inſiſt on fortace engatzernerts, at tie june Trg 
ture, leſt, whatever he ſhould, grant, under his preſent cifeum- 
ſtances, might ſeem rather to he extorted by neeeſſity, than too 
flow- from friendſhip or the love of juſtice. Francis; intend 
of attending to the ſnate which ſuch a ſlight artifice ſcaret ehe 
cealed, was fo. dazzled with the ſplendeut of oweroominglan 
enemy by acts of generoſity, and ſo pleaſed with the air of ſupe> 
riority which che rectitude and diſintereſtedneſs of his proceeds - 
ings gave him on this ocaſion, that he at once aſſented to all! 
that was demanded. Judging of the Empetor's' heart by 8 
his own, he imagined that the ſentiments of gratitude, ariſing 

from the remembrance of good offices and liberal treatment; 

would determine him more. forcibly to fulfill what, he had ſo 

often promiſed, than the moſt preciſe en that ad ws 

3nſerted 1 in * Oe: BF; 
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a „rene this, „ to hom every hint was pt ie 
bt out, notwithſtanding the fears and faſpicions of His Spamüfht dan. king: 
ſubje&s, with a ſmall but ſplendid train of about an Hundred 

| perſons. At Bayoritie, on the frontiers of France, he was re- 
ceived by the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans attended by the 
conſtable Montmoteney. The two Princes offered to go into : 
Spain, and to remain there as hoffages for the Linpero s 
ſafety; but this he rejected, deelaring that he relied with im- | 
_ plicit confidence on the King's honour, and had never de. 
manded nor would acoept' of any other pledge for his fecurit =. 
In all che towns through which he. paſſed: che greateſt poſſbte 
magnificence was diſplayed; the magiſtrates preſented him the 
. keys * ones; as priſon doors were fet open ; and by the 
93 R - opt 


„ His reception 


— 
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Boos VI. opal honours pay to him, he appeared mor e like the 


reien . 
112% . of the Guntry than a. firanger. The "Rip adyanced_ as, f 
» 4:2 . A# Chatelherault to meet him; their inferview was 6 9 5 8 
guiſhed by the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip and regard. 
s 1549, They proceeded together towards Paris, and preſented to the 
| inhabitants of that city, the extraordinary ſpectacle of two rival 
| | Monarchs whoſe. enmity had diſturbed and laid waſte are 
dAauring twenty years, making their ſolemn entry together with 
VP ſymptoms of confidence and harmony, as if they had 


forgotten for ever paſt injuries, and would never revive hoſtili- FE, 


— 
— 


an for the. ee EFV Th Ty 


EA The Empe- 5 F un W ſix days at Paris; but amidſt the per- 
8 1220 petual careſſes of the French eourt, and the various entertain | 
4, ments contrived: to amuſe or do him honour, he diſcovered an ex- 
| treme impatience to continue his journey, ariſing as much from 
an apprehenſion of danger which conſtantly oppreſſed him, as- 
from the neceſſity of his preſence in the Low-Countries. - Con- 

-  ſeious, of the diſingenuity of his own intentions, he trembled 
when he reflected that ſome fatal accident might betray them to 
his rival, or lead him to ſuſpect them; and though his arti- 

Pp fices. to conceal theſe ſhould be ſucceſsful; he could not help 
. fearing that motives of intereſt might at laſt triumph over the 
| ſeruples of honour; and tempt: Francis to -avail himſelf of the 
advantage now in his hands. Nor were there wanting perſons 
among. the French miniſters, who e the King to turn his 
own. arts againſt the Emperor, and as the retribution due for 
ſo Seeed of fraud or falſehood, 40. Ken um bis 
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FMPEROR CHARLES v. 


perſon till he granted him full ſatisfaction with Tear to all the Boo VE 


juſt claims of the French crown. But no conſideration could. 


induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, nor 


by 1 6 


a" 


1540. 


could any argument convince him that Charles, after all the pro- 


miſes that he had given, and all the favours which he had re- 
ceived, might ſtill be capable of deceiving him. Full of this falſe 


confidence he accompanied him to St. Quintin, | and the two 
Princes, who had met him on the borders of Spain, did not take 


leave of him until he entered his dominions i in the Low-Countries. 


As ſoon as the Emperor reached his own | retten the 
French ambaſſadors demanded the accompliſhment of what he 
had promiſed concerning the inveſtiture of Milan, but Charles, 


under the plauſible pretext that his whole attention was then 


engroſſed by the conſultations neceſſary towards ſuppreſſing the 
_ rebellion in Ghent, put off the matter for ſome time. But in 
order to prevent Francis from ſuſpecting his ſincerity,” he ſtill 
continued to talk of his reſolutions with reſpect to that matter 
in the ſame ſtrain as when he entered France, and even wrote 


to the King much to the ſame purpoſe, though in general terms, 


and with equivocal expreſſions which he nen afterwards” ex- 
Plaza away or OI at pleaſure 2 | ter; 


* S ; % 


MEANWHIL E, the any citizens of Ghent, deſditute of Reduction of 


leaders capable either of directing their councils, or conducting 
their troops; abandoned by the French King and unſupported 
by their countrymen; were unable to reſiſt their offended ſove- 
reign who was ready to advance againſt them with one body of 
troops which he had raiſed in the Netherlands, with another 


” 
C- 
4 * 


and diſinge - 
nuity. 


January 24. 


Ghent, 


— 7 


448 "THE REIGN OF THE +, 
' Boox VL drawn out of Germany, and a third which had arrived from 


| r Spain by ſea. The near approach of danger made them, at laſt, 
| | ſo ſenſible of their own folly, that they ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Emperor imploring his mercy; and offering to ſet open their 
gates at his approach, Charles, without vouchſafing them any 
other anfwer, than that he would appear among them as their 
ſovereign, with the ſceptre and the ſword in his hand, began his 
march at the head of his troops. Though he choſe to enter the 
city on the twenty-fourth of February, his birth-day, he was 
touched with nothing of that tenderneſs or indulgence which 
ond punith- was natural towards the place of his nativity. Twenty-ſix of 
ae the principal citizens were put to death ; a greater number was 
April 20. ſent into baniſhment; the city was declared to have forfeited 
all its. privileges and immunities ; the revenues belonging to at 
were confiſcated; its ancient form of government was aboliſhed ; | 
the nomination; of its magiſtrates was veſted for the future in 
the Emperor and his ſucceſſors; anew ſyſtem of laws and political 
adminiſtration was preſcribed, and in order to bridle the ſedi- 
on tious ſpirit of the citizens a ſtrong citadel was appointed to be 
erected, for defraying the expence of which a fine of an hundred 
and fifty thouſand florins was impoſed on the inhabitants, to- 
gether with an annual tax of ſix thouſand florins for the ſupport 
of a garriſonc. By theſe rigorous proceedings, Charles not only 
puniſhed the citizens of Ghent, but ſet an awful example of 
ſeverity before his other ſubjects in the Netherlands, whoſe 
iüimmunities and privileges, partly the effect, partly the cauſe of 
* n cammerce, een the ne e 
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within very narrow bounds, and often ſtood in the way of mea- Boo Vf. 
ſures which he wiſhed" to eee or fettered and * = 


m eres üs let f oe 
v9 
# 7 1 1 ; : <1 "4 | , 
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emanrt⸗ eng thus vindicated aire re-eſtabliſhed his auto- Charles re- 
rity in the Low-Countries, and being now under no' neceſſity 1 
of continuing the ſame ſcene of falſehood and diſſimulation with _—_ 
which he had long amuſed Francis, began' gradually to throw 
aſide the veil under which he had concealed his intentions with 
reſpect to the Milaneſe. At firſt, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambaſſadors when they again reminded him of his pro- 
miſes ; then he propoſed, by way of equivalent for the dutchy of 0 
Milan, to grant the Duke of Orleans the inveſtiture of Flanders 
clogging the offer, however, with impracticable conditions, or 
ſack as he knew would be rejected « At laſt, being driven from 
all his evaſions and ſubterfuges by their inſiſting for a categorical 
anſwer, he peremptorily refuſed to give up a territory of ſuch + 
value, or voluntarily to make ſuch a liberal addition to tlie 
ſtrength of an enemy by diminiſhing his owri power He denied. 
at the ſame time, that he had ever made any promiſe which could 


bind him to an action ſo fooliſh, and ſo contrary to his own intereſt. ; 


OF all the dan in the Emperor's life, this, without doubt, 
reflects the greateſt diſhonour on his reputation *. Tho Charles 
was not extremely ſcrupulous at other times about the means 
which he employed for accompliſhing his ends, or always obſer- 
vant of the tri precepts of veracity and honour, he had hitherto 
maintained ee — we the nn of that __ — and 
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Boo VI. rigid morality. by which monarchs think themſelves entitled to 


1 


regulate their conduct. But, on this oceaſion, the ſcheme that he 
formed of deceiving a generous and open-hearted Prince; the 
illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; the inſen- 
ſibility with which he reeeived all the marks of his friendſhip, 
and; the ingratitude with which he requited them; are all 
equally unbecoming the dignity of his character, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the, * of . views. | | 


Tus tranſaQion. ods Somatic to as + ſcorn as it dd 
the Emperor to cenſure. After the experience of a long reign, 
after ſo many opportunities of diſcovering the duplicity and 
artifices of his rival, the  credulous ſimplicity with which he 
truſted him at this juncture ſeemed to merit no other return 


than it actually met with. Francis, however, remonſtrated and 


exclaimed, as if this had been the firſt inſtance in which the Em- 


peror had deceived him. Feeling, as is uſual, the inſult which was 
offered to his underſtanding ſtill more ſenſibly than the injury 


Ide Pope 
2uthorizes the 
inſtitution of 
the Order of 
Jelut.8, 


done to his intereſt, he diſcovered ſuch reſentment as made it 
obvious that he would lay hold on the firſt opportunity of being 
revenged, and that a war, no leſs rancorous than that which had 
ſo ew _ would ſoon. break out anew in 1 


| Tn. 8 year 2 ay Res 1 by the | eftabliſh ment of the 
Order of Jeſuits; a body whole influence on eceleſiaſtical as welb. 
as civil affairs hath been ſo conſiderable, that an account of the 
genius of its laws and government juſtly merits a place in hiſtory. 
When men take a view of the rapid progreſs of this ſociety to- 


wards wealth and power; when they contemplate the admirable 


prudence with which it has been governed ; when they attend: 
ee eee W 1 e n TS 
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to the perſevering and ſyſtematick ſpirit with which its ſchemes Book VI. 


have been carried on; they are apt to aſcribe ſuch à ſingular 


inſtitution to the ſuperior wiſdom of its founder, and to ſuppoſe 


that he had formed and digeſted his plan with profound policy. 
But the Jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtic orders, are in- 


debted for the exiſtence of their order not to the wiſdom of their 


founder, but to his enthuſiaſm. Ignatio Loyola, whom I have 


already mentioned on occaſion of the wound which he received. 


in defending Pampeluna „ was a fanatick diſtinguiſhed by 


extravagancies in ſentiment and conduct, no leſs incompatible 


with the maxims of ſober. reaſon, than repugnant to the ſpirit 


of true religion. The wild adventures, and viſionary ſchemes, 


in which his enthuſiaſm engaged him, equal any thing recorded 
in the legends of the Romiſh faints; but are unworthy of 
notice in hiſtory. | 


power and diſtinction, from which ſuch pretenders to ſuperior 
ſanctity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of becoming the 
founder of a religious order, The plan, which he formed of 
its conftitution and laws, was ſuggeſted, as he gave out, and as 


his an Pets ſtill teach, by the immediate infpiration of hea- 


1540. 


PROMPTED by this fanatical ſpirit, or incited by the love of Fanaticiſm of 


Loyola its 
founder: 


ven. But notwithſtanding this high pretenſion, his deſign 


met at firſt with violent oppoſition, | The Pope, to whom 
Loyola had applied for the ſanction of his authority to confirm 
the inſtitution, referred his petition to a committee of Cardinals. 


They repreſented the eſtabliſhment to be unneceſſary as well as 
gory and Paul refuſed 0 grant his approbatian a of it, At 
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The Pope's 
motives for 
confirming 

the order, 


Sept. 27. 
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laſt, Loyola removed all his ſcruples by an offer which it was 
impoſſible for any Pope to reſiſt. He propoſed that beſides the 
three vows of poverty, of chaſtity, and of monaſtic obedience, 
which are common to all the monaſtic orders, the members of 
his ſociety ſhould take a fourth vow of obedience to the Pope, 
binding themſelves to go whitherſoever he ſhould command for 
the ſervice of religion, and without requiring any thing from 
the Holy See for their ſupport. At a time when the papal 
authority had received ſuch a ſhock by the revolt of fo many 
nations from the Romiſh church; at a time when every part of 
the popiſh ſyſtem was attacked with ſo much violence and ſue- 
ceſs, the acquiſition of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to 


the ſee of Rome, and whom it might ſet in oppoſition to all its 
enemies, was an object of the higheſt conſequence. Paul, in- 


ſtantly perceiving this, confirmed the inſtitution of the Jeſuits 
by his bull; granted the moſt ample privileges to the members 


of the ſociety; and appointed Loyola to be the firſt General of 


the order. The event hath fully juſtified Paul's diſcernment, in 


expecting ſuch beneficial conſequences 1 to the ſee of Rome from 
this inſtitution. In leſs than half a century, the ſociety obtained 


eſtabliſhments in every. country that adhered to the Roman 
catholic church; its power and wealth increaſed amazingly ; the 
number of its members became great; their character and ac- 


compliſhments were ſtill greater; and the Jeſuits were celebrated 


by the friends, and dreaded by the enemies of the Romiſh 


Its conſtitu- 
tion and ge- 
nius merit 
particular at- 
tention. 


faith, as the moſt able and enterprizing order in the church, 


| Taz E "0 | and . of * ien wore * e by 
Laynez and Aquaviva, the two generals who ſucceeded Loyola, 


men far ſuperior to. their maſter in, abilities,. and in the ſcience 
nr . of | 
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of government. They framed that ſyſtem of profound and 
artful policy which diſtinguiſhes the order. The large infuſion 
of fanaticiſm, mingled with its regulations, ſhould be imputed to 
Loyola its founder. Many circumſtances concurred in giving a 
peculiarity of character to the order of Jeſuits, and-in forming 
the members of it not only to take greater part in the affairs of 
the world than any other body of monks, but to acquire ſupe- 
rior influence in the conduct of them. 


THE primary object of almoſt all the monaſtic orders is to 
ſeparate men from the world, and from any concern in its affairs. 
In the ſolitude and ſilence of the cloiſter, the monk is called to 
work out his own ſalvation by extraordinary acts of mortifica- 
tion and piety. He is dead to the world, and ought not to 
mingle in its tranſactions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, 
but by his example and by his prayers. On the contrary, the 
Jeſuits are taught to conſider themſelves as formed for action. 
They are choſen ſoldiers, bound to exert themſelves continually 
in the ſervice of God, and of the Pope, his. vicar on earth. 
Whatever tends to inſtruct the ignorant; whatever can be of 
uſe to reclaim or to oppoſe the enemies of the Holy See, i is their 
proper object. That they may have full leiſure for this active 
ſervice, they are totally exempted from thoſe functions, the per- 
formance of which is the chief buſineſs of other monks. They 
appear in no proceſſions ; they. praQtiſe no rigorous. auſterities ; 
they do not conſume one halt of their time in the repetition of 


tedious offices *, But they are required to attend to all the tranſ- | 


: actions of the world, on account of the influenee which thele 


k Compte Rendu, par M. de Monclar. p. 13. 1 Sur la deſtruct. des 
Jeſuites, par M. D'Alembert, p. 2. | | 
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may have on religion; they are directed to ſtudy the diſpoſi- 
tions of perſons in high rank, and to cultivate their friendſhip *; 
and by the very conſtitution as well as genius of the order, a 
ſpirit of action and intrigue is infuſed into all its members. 


As the object of the ſociety of Jeſuits differed from that of 
the other monaſtic orders, the diverſity was no leſs in the form 


< of its government. The other orders are to be conſidered as 


voluntary aſſociations, in which whatever affects the whole 


body, is regulated by the common ſuffrage of all its members. 


The executive power 1s veſted in the perſons placed at the head 


of each convent, or of the whole ſociety; the legiſlative autho- 


rity reſides in the community. Affairs of moment, relating to 


particular convents, are determined in conventual chapters; ſuch 
as reſpect the whole order are conſidered in general congrega- 
tions. But Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which 
he had derived from his military profeſſion, appointed that the 
government of his order ſhould be purely monarchical. A Ge- 
neral, choſen for life by the deputics from the ſeveral provinces, 
poſſeſſed power that was ſupreme and independent, extending to 
every perſon, and to every caſe. He, by his ſole authority nomi- 
nated provincials, rectors, and every other officer employed in the 
government of the ſociety, and could remove them at pleaſure. 
In him was veſted the ſovereign adminiſtration of the revenues 


and funds of the order. Every member belonging to it was 


at his diſpoſal ; and by his uncontroulable mandate, he could 
impoſe on them any taſk, or employ them in what ſervice ſoever 
he pleaſed. To his commands they were required to yield not 


1 Compte par M. de Monclar. p. 12, 11 
F Wn, only 


ag” ** 
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only out ward obedience; but to reſign up to him the inclinations Book VI, 
of theirown wills, and the ſentiments of their own underſtand- * 
ings. They were to liſten to his injunctions, as if they had been 
uttered by Ohriſt himſelf. © Under his direction, they were to 
be mere paſſive inſtruments, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, ot like dead carcaſes incapable of reſiſtance. Such a 


ſingular form of policy could not fail to impreſs its character on mY pop 


all the members of the order, and to give a peculiar force to 
all its operations. There is not in the annals of mankind any 
example of ſuch a Perfect deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over monks: 
ſhut up in the cells of a convent, but over men diſperſed among 
all the nations of the earth. 


—F 


As the conſtitutions of the order veſt, in the General, ſuch Circumflan- i 
abſolute dominion over all its members, they carefully provide able bim to 
for his being perfectly informed with reſpect to the character ich abe 

and abilities of his ſubjeQs. Every novice who offers himſelf great a6: 
as a candidate for entering into the order, is obliged to mani/e, . 
his couſcience to the ſuperior, or to a perſon appointed by him; 
and is required to confeſs not only his fins and defects, but to 
diſcover the inclinations, the paſſions, and the bent of his foul. 
This manifeſtation muſt be renewed-every ſix months. The 
ſociety not fatisfied with penetrating in this manner into the in- 
nermoſt receſſes of the heart, directs each member to obſerve the 
words and actions of the novices; they are conſtituted - Fpies 
upon their conduct; and are bound to diſcloſe every ching of im- 
portance- concerning them to the ſuperior. ' In order that this © 
ſcrutiny into their character N a as aan as poſſible, Fi 


m Compte rendu au Pirlem. de Bretagne, par M. de Ch lotais, p. os. 1 4 
* Compte par M. de Monclar. 83. 185. 343. 
* Compte par M. de Monclar. p. 121, &e. 
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tions of the ſociety, Theſe amount in all to 6584. 
37, the number of provinces in the order, it appears that 177 reports concerning 
the ſtate of each province are tranſmitted to Rome annually. Compte, p. 52. 
| Beſides this, there may be extraordinary letters, or ſuch as are ſent by the mo- 


the ſeveral gradations of ranks in the ſociety, . and they muſt 
have attained the full age of thirty three years, before they can 


be admitted to take the final vows, by which they become 
profeſſed members. By theſe various methods, the ſuperiors, 


under whoſe immediate inſpection the novices are placed, ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of their diſpoſitions and talents. In 
order that the General, who is the foul that animates and moves 
the whole ſociety, may have under his eye every thing neceſſary 
to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads of the ſeveral 
houſes are obliged to tranſmit to him regular and frequent 


reports concerning the members under their inſpection. In 


theſe they deſcend into minute details with reſpect to the cha- 


racter of each perſon, his abilities natural or acquired, his tem- 


per, his experience in affairs, and the particular department 


for which he is beſt fitted. Theſe reports, when digeſted and 


; arranged, 


e de Monel. 215. 241. Sur la deſtr. 1 1 D- Alemb. 
P. 39. 


» M. de Chalotais has made a calculation of the number of theſe reports, 
which the general of the Jeſuits. muſt annually receive according to the regula- 
If this ſum be divided by 


nitors or ſpies which the general and provincials entertain in each houſe. 


Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 431. Hiſt. des Jeſuites, Amſt. 1761. tom. iv. 
p-. 56. The provincials and heads of houſes not only report concerning the 


members of the ſociety, but are bound to give the general an account of the 
civil affairs of the country wherein they are ſettled, in ſo far as the knowledge 


of theſe may be of benefit to as. This condition may extend. to every 
Particular, 


— 
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arranged, are entered into regiſters, kept of rn that the Boox VI. 


General may, at one comprehenſive view, ſurvey the ftate of 
the ſociety in every corner of the earth; obſerve the qualifiea- 
tions and talents of its members; and thus chuſe, with perfect 
information, the inſtruments, which his abſolute power can 
employ in any ſervice for which he thinks meet to deſtine 


them l. 


As it was the profeſſed intention of the order of Jeſuits to 
labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the ſalvation of men, 
this engaged them, of courſe, in many active functions. From 
their firſt inſtitution, they conſidered the education of youth as 
their peculiar province ; they aimed at being ſpiritual guides and 
confeſſors ; they preached frequently in order to inſtruct the peo- 


ple; they ſet out as miſſionaries to convert unbelieving nations. 


The novelty of the inſtitution, as well as the ſingularity of 
its objects procured the Order many admirers and patrons. 


The governors of the ſociety had the addreſs to avail themſelves 


of every circumſtance in its favour, and in a ſhort time, the 
number as well as influence of its members increaſed wonder- 


fully. Before the expiration of the ſixteenth century, the 


Jeſuits. had obtained the chief direction of the education of youth 
in every catholic country in Europe. They had become the 


particular, ſo that the general is furniſhed with full information concerning the 
tranſactions of eyery Prince and ſtate in the world. Compte par M. de Moncl. 

443- Hiſt. des Jeſuit. ibid. p. 58. When the affairs with reſpect to which the 
provincials or rectors write are of importance, they are directed to uſe cyphers, 
and each of them has a particular cypher from the General. Compte , M. 


Chalotais, p. 54. 
0 Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 215. 8 Compr par M. de Chalotais, 
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Boox VI. confellurs. of almoſt all its monarchs, a function as no ſmall 
importance in any reign, but under a weak Prince, fuperior 


even to that of miniſter. They were the ſpiritual guides of 
almoſt every perſon eminent for rank or power. They poſſeſſed 
the higheſt degree of confidence and intereſt with the papal 
court, as the moſt zealous and able champions for its authority. 
The advantages which an active and enterprizing body of men 
might derive from all theſe circumſtances are obvious. They 
formed the minds of men in their youth. They retained an 
aſcendant over them in their advanced years. They poſſeſſed, at 
different periods, the direction of the moſt conſiderable courts 
in Europe. They mingled in all affairs. They took part in 
every intrigue and revolution, The General, by means of the 
extenſive intelligence which he received, could regulate the 
operations of the order with the moſt perfect diſcernment, and 
by means of his abſolute power could carry them on with the 
utmoſt vigour and effect. 


 To6ETHER with the power of the order, its wealth continued 
to increaſe. Various expedients were deviſed for eluding the 
obligation of the vow of poverty. The order acquired ample 
poſſeſſions in every catholic country; and by the number as 


7 When Loyola in the year 1540 petitioned the Pope to authorize the inſtitu- 
tion of the order, he had only ten diſciples. But in the year 1608, ſixty eight 
years after their firſt inſtitution, the number of Jeſuits had increaſed to ten thou- 
ſand five hundred and eighty one. In the year 1710, the order poſſeſſed twenty- 
four proſe/ſed houſes ; fifty-nine houſes of probation ; three hundred and forty 
reſidencies ; fix hundred and twelve collepes ; ; two hundred miffions ; one hun- 
dred and fifty ſeminaries and boarding ſchools ; and conſiſted of 19, 998 Jeſuits. 


Hiſt. des Jeſuites, tom. i. p. 20. 
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well as magnificence of its publick buildings, together with the Boox VI. 
the moſt — — 


value of its property, moveable'or real, it vied with 
opulent of the monaſtick fraternities. Beſides the ſources of 


wealth common to all the regular clergy, the Jeſuits poſſeſſed 
one which was peculiar to, themſelves. Under pretext of pro- 


moting the ſucceſs of their miſſions, and of facilitating the 


ſupport of their miſſionaries, they obtained a ſpecial licence 
from the court of Rome, to trade with the nations which they 
laboured to canvert. 


Indies. They opened ware-houſes in different parts of Europe, 
in which they vended their commodities. Not fatisfied with 
trade alone, they imitated the example of other commercial 
ſocieties, and aimed at obtaining ſettlements. They acquired 
poſſeſſion accordingly of a large and fertile province in the 


ſouthern continent of America, and reigned as ſovereigns over 


fome hundred thouſand ſubjects. 


of Jeſuits acquired by all theſe different means, has been often 
exerted with the moſt pernicious effect. Such was the tendency 
of that diſcipline obſerved by the ſociety in forming its mem- 
bers, and ſuch the fundamental maxims in its conſtitution, 
that every Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the order 
as the capital object, to which every conſideration was to be 
ſacrificed. This ſpirit of attachment to their order, the moſt 
ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced any body of men, is 
the characteriſtic principle of the Jeſuits, and ſerves as a key to 


s Hift. des Jeſ. iv. 168—196, &c. 
Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 285. 


the 


In conſequence of this, they engaged in 
an extenſive and lucrative commerce, both in the Eaſt and Weſt 


UNHAPPILY for mankind, the vaſt influence which the order 
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As it was s for the honour and advantage of the ſociety, that 
its members ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons in high 


rank or of great power, the defire of acquiring and preſerving 


ſuch a direction of their conduct, with greater facility, has led 


the Jeſuits to propagate a ſyſtem of relaxed and pliant 


morality, which accommodates itſelf to the paſſions of men, 
which juſtifies their vices, which tolerates their imperfections, 


which authorizes almoſt every action that the moſt audacious 


or crafty politician would wiſh to perpetrate. 


As the proſperity of the order was intimately l with 
the preſervation of the papal authority, the Jeſuits, influenced 
by the ſame principle of attachment to the intereſts of their 
ſociety, have been the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines, 
which tend to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of civil 
government. They have attributed to the court of Rome a 
juriſdiction as extenſive and abſolute as was claimed by the 
moſt preſumptuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They have con- 
tended for the entire independance of eccleſiaſticks on the civil 
magiſtrate. They have publiſhed ſuch tenets concerning the 
duty of oppoſing Princes who were enemies of the catholic faith, 
as countenanced the moſt atrocious crimes, and tended to diſ- 
ſolve all the ties which connect ſubjects with their rulers. 


As the order derived both reputation and authority from 
the zeal with which it ſtood forth i in defence of the Romiſh 
9 . | church | 
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church againſt the attacks of the reformers, its members, proud Book VI. 
of this diſtinction, have conſidered it as their peculiar function —— 
to combat the opinions, and to check the progreſs of the Prok 
teſtants. They have made uſe of every art, and have em- 
ployed every weapon againſt them. They have ſet themſelves 
in oppoſition to every gentle or tolerating meaſure in their fa- 
vour. They have inceſſantly ſtirred up e N all the 
rage of eccleſiaſtical and civil perſecution. 


Mo ks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to 
teach the ſame pernicious doctrines, and have held opinions 
equally inconſiſtent with the order and happineſs of civil ſo- 
ciety. But they, from reaſons which are obvious, have either 
delivered ſuch opinions with greater reſerve, or have propa- 
gated them with leſs ſucceſs. Whoever recollects the events. 
which have happened in Europe during two centuries, will: 
find that the Jeſuits may juſtly be conſidered as reſponſible for 
molt of the pernicious effects ariſing from that corrupt and 
dangerous caſuiſtry, from thoſe extravagant tenets concerning 
eccleſiaſtical power, and from that intolerant ſpirit, which have 
been the diſgrace of the church of Rome throughout that pe- 
riod, and which have brought ſo 2 calamities Pon civil 
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ſtitution of this order, mankind, it muſt be acknowledged, have ages . 
derived from it ſome conſiderable advantages. As the Jeſuits in litarion of 
made the education of youth one of their capital. objects, and — - 


as their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh nee for the reception of 


1 Encyclopedie, Art, Teſuites, tom. viii. 513. ro 
| ftudents: 


oo 
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Book VI. ſtudents were violently oppoſed by the univerſities in different 

Cn” countries, it became neceſſary for them, as, the moſt effectual 

method of acquiring the publick favour, to ſurpaſs their rivals 

particularly in ſcience aud induſtry. This prompted them to cultivate with 

to literature. great ardour the ſtudy. of ancient literature. This put them 
upon various methods for facilitating the inſtruction of youth; 

and by the improvements which they made in it, they have 

contributed not a little towards the progrels of polite learning, 

and have on this account merited well of ſociety. Nor has the 

order of Jeſuits been ſucceſsful only in teaching the elements 

of literature, it has produced likewiſe eminent maſters in many 

branches of ſcience, and can alone boaſt of a greater number 

of ingenious authors, than all the other IP Traternities 


taken together * + 55 


* M. d'Alembert has obſerved that though the Jeſuits have made extraordi- 
nary progreſs in erudition of every ſpecies ; though they can reckon up many of 
| their brethren who have been eminent mathematicians, antiquarians, and eri- 
[ : ticks ; though they have even formed ſome orators of reputation; yet the order 
1 | has never produced one man, whoſe mind was ſo much enlightened with ſound 
knowledge, as ta merit the name of a philoſopher. But it ſeems to be the un- 
avoidable effect of monaſtick education to contract and fetter the human mind. 
The partial attachment of a monk to the intereſt of his order, which is often 
incompatible with that of other citizens; the habit of implicit obedience to the 
will of a ſuperior, together with the frequent return of the weariſome and frivo- 
lous duties of the cloiter, debaſe his facultics, and extinguiſh that generoſity 
of ſentiment and ſpirit, which qualifies men for thinking or feeling juſtly with 
reſpect to what is proper in life and conduct. Father Paul of Venice is, per- 
haps, the only perſon educated in a cloĩſter, that ever was altogether ſuperior to 
its prejudices, or who viewed the tranſactions of men, and reaſoned concerning 
the interefts of ſociety, with the enlarged ſentiments of a philoſopher, with the 
diſcernment of a man converſant in affairs, and with the liberality of a gentle- 
man. 


Bur 
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Bur it is in the new world that the Jeſuits have exhibited the 


moſt wonderful diſplay of their abilities, and have contributed 


moſt effectually to the benefit of the human ſpecies. The con- 
querors of that unfortunate quarter of the globe had nothing 
in view, but to plunder, to enſlave, and to exterminate its in- 

habitants. The Jeſuits alone have made humanity the object of 
-their ſettling there. About the beginning of the laſt century they 


obtained admiſſion into the fertile province of Paraguay, which 


ſtretches acroſs the ſouthern continent of America, from the 


bottom of the mountains of Potoſi, to the confines of the 


Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a ſtate, little dif- 
ferent from that which takes place among men when they firſt 
| begin to unite together; ſtrangers to the arts; ſubſiſting pre- 
4 cariouſly by hunting or fiſhing ; and ſcarce acquainted with the 
firſt principles of ſubordination and government. The Jeſuits 
Net themſelves to inſtruct and to civilize thefe favages. They 
taught them'to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animals, and 
to build houſes. They brought them to live together in vil- 


lages. They trained them to arts and manufactures. They 


made them taſte the ſweets of ſociety ; and accuſtomed them to 


the bleflings of ſecurity and order. 
ſubjects of their benefactors; who have governed them with a 


tender attention, reſembling that, with which a father directs 


his children. Reſpected and beloved almoſt to adoration, a few 
jeſuits preſided over ſome hundred thouſand Indians. They 
maintained a perfect equality among all the members of the 
community. Each of them was obliged to labour not for himſelf 
alone, but for the publick. The produce of their fields, together 


with the fruits of their induſtry of every ſpecies, were depoſited 


in common ſtorehouſes, from which each individual received 
Vor. II. n ul every 


Book VI. 


ally from the 


Pataguay. 


Theſe people became the 
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Boox VI, every thing neceſſary for the ſupply of his wants. By this in- 
e Riitution, almoſt all the paſſions Which diſturb the peace of 
ſociety, and render the members of it unhappy, were extin- 
guiſhed. A few magiſtrates, choſen by the Indians themſelves, 
watched over the publick tranquillity, and ſecured obedience 
to the laws. The ſanguinary puniſhments frequent under 
other governments were unknown. An admonition from a 
Jeſuit ; a ſlight mark of infamy; or, on ſome ſingular occaſion, 
a few laſhes with a whip, were ſufficient to. maintain good order 
among theſe innocent and happy people. 


Even here be Bur even in this meritorious effort of the Jeſuits for 
ambition and 


policy of the the good of mankind, the genius and ſpirit of their order 
3 have mingled and are diſcernible. They plainly aimed at eſta- 
bliſhing in Paraguay an independant empire, ſubject to the 
ſociety alone, and which, by the ſuperior excellence of its con- 

ſtitution and police, could ſcarce have failed to extend its domi- 

nion over all the ſouthern continent of America. With this 

view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portugueſe in the 
adjacent ſettlements, from acquiring any influence over the 
people whom they governed that might be dangerous, the Jeſuits 
endeavoured to inſpire the Indians with-hatred and contempt of 
theſe nations. They cut off all intercourſe-between: their ſub= 
jects and the Spaniſh or Portugueſe ſettlements. They pro- 
hibited any private trader of either nation from entering their 
territories. When they were obliged to admit any perſon in 
à publick character from the neighbouring governments, they 
4 not permit him to have any converſation with their amn 


„ Hiſt. du Ng par Pere de Charlevoix, tom. li. 42, &c. Voyage au 
Perou par Don G. Tuan K D. Ant. de I tom, i. 540, ke. Par, 4to. 1752. 
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and no Indian was allowed-even to enter the houſe where theſe 
ſtrangers reſided, unleſs in the preſence of a Jeſuit. In order 
to render any communication between them as difficult as poſ- 


ſible, they induſtriouſly avoided giving the Indians any know- 


ledge of the Spaniſh, or of any other European language; but 
encouraged the different tribes, which they had civilized, to 
acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and laboured to 
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make that the univerſal language throughout their dominions. 


As all theſe precautions, without military force, would have been 


inſufficient to have rendered their empire ſecure and permanent, 
they inſtructed their ſubjects in the European arts of war. They 


formed them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely - 


armed and regularly diſciplined. - They provided a great train 


of artillery, as well as magazines ſtored with all the implements 
of war. Thus they eſtabliſhed an army ſo numerous and well- 


appointed, as to be formidable in a country, where a few ſickly 


and ill-diſciplined battalions compoſed all the military force 
* on foot th the 3 or NIE . 


Tu 1 Jeſuits l no esd Sotho of power dorida 
the reign of Charles V. who, with his uſual ſagacity, diſcerned 
the dangerous tendency of the inſtitution, and checked its pro- 
greſs. But as the order was founded in the period of which I 
' write the hiſtory, and as the age to which I addreſs this work 
hath ſeen its fall, the view which I have exhibited of the laws 


and genius of this formidable body will not, I hope, be unaccep- 


table to my readers; eſpecially as one. circumſtance. has enabled 
me to enter into this detail with particular advantage. Europe 


Voyage de Juan & de Ulloa, tom. i. 549. Recueil des toutes les Pieces qui 
ont paru ſur les Affaires des Jeſuites en Portugal, tom. i. p. 7 c. 
4 © Compte par M, de Moncl. p. 312. 
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government 
and progreſs 


of the order. 
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Boon VI, had obſerved- for two centuries, the ambition: and power of tlie 


aw; jos © 


order. But while it felt many fatal effects of theſe, it coul& 
not fully diſcern the cauſes to-which they were to be imputed. 
It was unacquainted with many of the ſingular regulations in the 

political conſtitution or government of the Jeſuits, which form 

ed that ſpirit of intrigue and enterprize which. diſtinguiſhed its. 
members, and elevated the body itſelf to ſuch a height of power. 
It, was a favourite maxim with the Jeſuits, from their firſt inſti- 
tution, not to publiſh the rules of their order. Theſe they kept 
concealed as an impenetrable: myſtery. They never communi- 


cated them to ſtrangers; nor even to the greater part of their 
_ own: members. They refuſed to produce them when required by 


courts of juſtice*;- and by a ſtrange ſoleciſm in policy, the civil- 
power in different countries authorized or connived at the eſta- 
bliſhment of an order of men, whoſe conſtitution and laws were: 
concealed with a ſollicitude, which alone was a good reaſon for 
having excluded them. During the proſeeutions lately carried 
on againſt them im Portugal and France, the Jeſuits have been 
ſo inconſiderate as to produce the myſterious volumes of their 
inſtitute. By the aid of theſe authentick records, the prin-- 
ciples of their government may be delineated, and the ſources. 
of their power inveſtigated with a degree of certainty and 2 
eiſion, which, tary to that event, it was impoſlible to attain * E 


b Hiſt, des Jeſ. tom. iti. 2364 Kc. gene! par M. de Chalot. 27 8 25 
© The greater part of my information, concerning the government and laws. of 


the otder of Jeſuits, I have derived from the reports of M. de Chalotais and M. 
de Monclar. I reſt not, however, upon the authority even of theſe reſpectable 


magiſtrates, and elegant writers, but upon innumerable paſſages which they have 
extracted from the conſtitutions of the order, depoſited in their hands. Hoſpinian, 


a Proteſtant divine of Zurich, in his Hitzria Feſuitica, printed A. D. 1619, pub 


kſhed a ſ.nall part of the conſtitutions of the Leſuits, ot: cared by, ee accident. 
ke had a ers p. 13—34-- 
But 
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But as I have poles out the dangerous tendency of the conſtitu- Boox VB- 
tion and ſpirit of the order with the freedom becoming an hiſto- * 
rian, the candour and impartiality no leſs requiſite in that cha- 

racter call on me to add one obſervation, That no claſs of regular 

clergy in the Romiſh church has been more eminent for decency: 

and even purity of manners, than the major part of the order of 

Jeſuits - The maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, intereſted 

policy, might influence thoſe who governed the ſociety, and 

might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the conduct of ſome 
individuals, while the greater number, engaged in literary pur 

ſuits, or employed in the functions of religion, was left to the 

guidance of thoſe common principles which reſtrain men from. 

vice, and excite them to what is becoming and laudable. The 

cauſes which occaſioned the ruin of this mighty body, as well as 

the circumſtances and effects with which it has been attended in 

the different countries of Europe, though objects extremely- 

worthy the attention of every, intelligent obſeryer of human: 

affairs, do not fall within the period of this. hiſtory. 


1640. 


No ſooner had Charles re-eſtabliſhed order in. the Low- — 
Countries, than he was obliged to turn his attention to the 8 


affairs of Germany. The proteſtants preſſed him earneſtly to 
appoint that conference between a ſelect number of the divines 


of each party, which had been ſtipulated in the convention at 

Frankfort. The Pope, conſidering ſuch an attempt to examine 
or decide the points in diſpute as derogatory to his right of 
being the ſupreme judge in: controverſy, and perſuaded that it 
would either be ineffectual by determining nothing, or prove” 
dangerous by determining, too much, employed every art to 


* Sur la deſtruct. des Jes. par M. D'Alembert, p. 35. 


prevent. 
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Boox VI. prevent the meeting. The Emperor, however, finding it more 
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between the 
Popiſh and 


. Proteſtants 


divines. 
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for his intereſt to footh the Germans, than to gratify Paul, paid 


A conference little regard to his remonſtrances. In a, diet held at Haguenaw, 


matters were ripened for the conference. In another diet aſſem- 
bled at Worms, the conference was begun, Melancthon on the 
one ſide and Eckius on the other, ſuſtaining the principal part in 


the diſpute ; but after they had made ſome progreſs, tho? without 
concluding any thing, it was ſuſpended by the Emperor's com- 
mand, that it might be renewed with. greater ſolemnity in his own 


preſence in a diet ſummoned to meet at Ratiſpon. This aſſem- 


bly. was opened with great pomp, and with a general expectation 
that its proceedings would be vigorous and deciſive. By the 


conſent of both parties, the Emperor was entruſted with the 
power of nominating the perſons who ſhould manage the con- 


ference, which it was agreed ſhould be conducted not in the. 
form of a publick diſputation, but as a friendly ſcrutiny.or ex- 
amination into the articles which had given riſe to the preſent 
controverſies. He appointed Eckius, Gropper and Pflug, on 
the part of the Catholicks, and Melancthon, Bucer and Piſtorius, 


on that of the Proteſtants, all men of diſtinguiſhed reputation 


among their own adherents, and, except Eckius, all eminent for 
their moderation, as well as deſirous of peace. As they were about 
to begin their conſultations, the Emperor put into their hands a 
book, compoſed, as he ſaid, by a learned divine in the Low- Coun- 
tries, with ſuch extraordinary perſpicuity and temper, as might go 
far, in his opinion, to unite and comprehend the two contending 
parties. Gropper, a canon of Cologne, whom he had named 


among the managers of the conference, a man of addreſs as well 


as of erudition, was afterwards fuſpected to be the author of this 
ſhort treatiſe. It contained poſitions with regard to twenty- two 


of the wa articles i in theology, which included. moſt of the 
2 | _ queſtions 
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queſtions then agitated in the controverſy between the Luthe-- 


raus and the church of Rome. By ranging his ſentiments in a 


Book N 


natural order, and expreſſing them with great ſimplicity; by 


employing often the very words of ſcripture, or of the primitive 


fathers; by ſoftening the rigour of ſome opinions, and explain- 
ing away what was abſurd in others; by conceſſions, now on 
one ſide, and now on the ther; and eſpecially by baniſhing : as 
much as poſſible ſcholaſtic Phraſes, thoſe words and terms of art 
in eontroverſy; which ſerve as badges of diſtinction to the diffe- 
rent ſects, and for which theologians often contend more 
fiercely than for opinions themſelves; he framed his work in 


ſuch a- manner, as promiſed fairer than any thing that had 
hitherto been attempted, to compoſe and to terminate religious 
diflenſtons *, 


Bur the attention of the age was turned, with Ger nels 
obſervation, towards theological controverſies, that it was not 
eaſy to impoſe on it by any gloſs how artful or ſpecious ſoever. ä 


Fruitleſs, : 


The length and eagerneſs of the-diſpute had ſeparated the con- 5 


tending parties ſo compleatly, and had ſet their minds at ſuch 


| variance, that they were not to be reconciled by partial eonceſ- 
ſions. All the zealous Catholics, particularly the eccleſiaſtics who 


had a ſeat i in the diet, joined in condemning .Gropper's treatiſe as 
too favourable to the Lutheran opinions, the poiſon of which he- 
rely i it conveyed, as they pretended, with greater danger, becauſe 1h 


rejecting it as an impious compound of error and truth, craftily 


nn that it might impoſe on the weak, the timid and the | 


1171  *Goldaſt Cont, Imper. ji p. 182. e 


5 


it was in ſome degree diſguiſed. The rigid Proteſtants, eſpecially ? 
Luther himſelf, and his patron the Elector of Saxony, were for 


moan” | vathinkiog-- 
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een VL. unthinking. But che divines, to whom the examination of it 
'wascommitted, entered upon that buſineſs with greater delibera- 
tion and temper. As it was more eaſy in itſelf, as well as more 
-conliftent with the dignity of the church to make conceſſions, 
and even alterations with regard to ſpeculative opinions, the 
di ſeuſſion whereof is confined chiefly-to ſchools, and which pre- 
ſent nothing to the people that either ſtrikes their imagination 
or affects their ſenſes, they came to an accommodation about 
theſe without much labour, and even defined the great article 
concerning juſtification to their mutual ſatisfaction. But, when 
they proceeded to points of juriſdiction, where the intereſt and 
authority of the Roman See were concerned, or to the rites and 
forms of external worſhip, here every change that could be 
made muſt be public, and draw the obſervation of the people, 
there the Catholics were altogether untractable; nor could the 
church either with ſafety or with honour aboliſh its ancient in- 
ſtitutions. All the articles relative to the power of the Pope, the 
authority of councils, the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, the 
worſhip of ſaints, and many other particulars did not, in their 
nature, admit of any temperament; ſo that after labouring 
long to bring about an accommodation with reſpect to theſe, the 
Receſs of Emperor found all his endeavours ineffectual. Being i impatient, 
Raben a however, to cloſe the diet, he at laſt prevailed on a mqjority 
ben. of the members to approve of the following receſs; That 
— . Abe ine which'the divines had agreed in the con- 
fo 4 ſhould be held as points-decided, and be obſer ved invio- 
lably all ; that the otheranticles about which they had differed, 

ſhould be referred to the determination of a general council, or 
if that could not be obtained, to a national ſynod of Germany; 
and if it ſhould prove impracticable, likewiſe, to aſſemble a ſynod, 


aba a general dier of the Empire mould be called within eigh- 
289 2 1 * 3 teen 
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teen months, i in ordet to give Than final judgment upon the Book VI. 
whole controverſy ; that the Emperor ſhould ule all his intereſt. Ro 
and authority with the Pope, to procure the meeting either of a 
general council or ſynod; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
ſhould be attempted, no endeavours ſhould be employed to gain 
proſelytes; and neither the revenues of the church, nor the rights 
of the ene, ſhould be invaded”: 7: 00 Qtr oboe th 


% a 


ALL the Nee af this diet, as AE as che receſs in Gives offence | -4 
both to Papiſts | | 
which they terminated, gave great offence tothe Pope. The power and Prote- 
which the Germans had aſſumed of appointing their own divines 2 
to examine and determine matters of controverſy, he conſidered 
as a very dangerous invaſion on his rights; the renewing of their 
ancient propoſal concerning a national ſynod, which had been ſo 
often rejected by him and his predeceſſors, appeared extremely 
undutiful; but the bare mention of allowing a diet, compoſed 
chiefly of laymen, to paſs judgment with reſpect to articles of 
faith, was deemed no leſs criminal and profane, than the worſt of 
thoſe: hereſies which they ſeemed zealous to ſuppreſs. On the 
other hand; the Proteſtants were no leſs diflatisfied: with a receſs, 
hich conſiderably abridged the liberty which they enjoyed at 
8 time. As they murmured loudly againſt it, Charles, unwil- e =”. 4 
ling to leave any feeds. of diſcontent in the Empire, granted cours the K | 
them a private declaration, in the moſt ample terms, exempting a 
them from whatever they thought oppreſſive or injurious in the 
receſs, and aſcertaining to them the full TON '* of all this 


ne which _ had ever RO” 
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er N EXTRAORDINARY as theſe conceſſions may appear, the ſitua» 
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Affaits cf 
Hungary, 


tion af his affairs at this juncture: made it neceflary for the Em- 
peror to grant them, He foreſay 4 rupture with France to be 
unavoidable, as well as near at hand, and durſt not give any ſuck 
_ cauſe of diſguſt or fear to the Proteſtants, as might force them, 


* * 
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in ſelf-defence, to court the ꝓrotection of the French King, from 
whom, at preſent, they were much alienated. The rapid pro- 
greſs of the Turks in Hungary, was a more powerful and pre- 


ſent cauſe of the moderation which Charles diſcovered. A great 


A. D. 1535, 


revolution had happened i in that kingdom; John Zapol Scæpus hav- 
ing choſen, as has been related, rather to poſſeſs a tributary king- 
dom, than to | renounce the royal dignity to which he had been 
accuſtomed, had, by the aſſiſtanee of his mighty protector 8oly- 


man, wrefted from Ferdinand a great part of the country, and 


left him only the precarious poſſeſſion of the reſt. But being 
a Prince of pacific qualities, the frequent attempts of Ferdinand, 
orof his partizans among the Hungarians, to recover what they 
had loft, gave him great pain; and the neceffity, on theſe occa- 
ſions, of calling in the Turks, whom he confidered and felt to 
be bis maſters rather than auxiharies, was ſcarce lefs mortifying.. 
In order, therefore, to avoid theſe diſtreſſes, and to fecure quiet 


and leiſure to enjoy the arts and amuſements in which he de- 


lighted, be ſecretly came to an agreement with his eompetitor, 


King of Hungary, and leave him, during life, the unmoleſted 


poſſe ſſion of that part of the kingdom nom in his power; but 


that, upon his demiſe, the ſole right to the whole ſhould devolve- 
upon Ferdinand. As John had never been married, and was 


hen fur advanced in life, che terms of the contract ſeemed very 


3 | 
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favourable to Ferdinand. But, foon after, ſome of the Hungas Bo EVI. 
rian nobles, ſollicitous to prevent a foreigner from aſcending bn 5% 
their throne, prevailed on John to put an end to a long celi- e 
bacy, by marrying Ifabella, the daughter of Sigiſmond, King of 
Poland. John had the fatisfaQtion, before his death, which ap- Death of the 
pened within leſs than a year thereafter, to ſce a ſon born to in- Kalten 
herit his kingdom. Fo him, without regarding his treaty with 1 
Ferdinand; which he eonfidered, no doubt as void, upon an event f 
not foreſeen when it was concluded; he bequeathed his crown; | 
2 the Queen and George Martinuzzi, biſhop of Wara- 
n, guardians of his ſon, and regents of the kingdom. The greater 
— of the Hungarians immediately acknowledged the young 
King, to whom, in memory of che founder of their ne meh 


they gave the name of Stephen 8 


FERDINAND, though extremely Aſtorrertep vy this ur- Ferdinand's 
expected event; refblved not to aband6n' the kingdom which fe tin de 4 
had acquired by his compact with ohn. He ſent ambaſſadors un. 1 
to the Queen to elaim poſſeſſion, and to offer che provinoe of 5 
Tranfylvania as a fettlement for her ſonz preparing at the fame” 

time to afferr his right-by force of arms. Hut ohn had com- 
mitted the care of his fon to perſons, who had tob much ſpirit to 
give up the crown tamely, and who poſſeſſed abilities ſufficient” 

to defend-it. The Queen, to all the addreſs peculiar to her o.πẽ n 
ſex, added a maſeuline courage, ambition; and magnanimit y _— 
NMlartinuzzi, who had raiſed imſelf from the loweſt rank in life — — 
to his preſent dignity, was one of tlioſe exxraordinary men, who Martiouzzi 1 
by the extent as well as variety of their tents; are fitted to act « 4 
ee, ey in e he en one. ee „„ 1 
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"Book VL functions of his eccleſiaſtical office, he put on the ſemblance of” 
— an humble and auſtere fanctity. He diſcovered, in civil.tran- 


ſaQzons, induſtry, dexterity and boldneſs. During war he laid 
aſide the caſſock, and appeared on horſeback with his ſeymeter 
and buckler, as active, as oſtentatious, and as gallant as any of 


s Kit his countrymen, Amidſt all theſe different and contradictory 


forms which he could aſſume, an infatiable deſire of dominion 
and authority was conſpicuous, From ſuch perſons. it was ob- 
vious what anſwer Ferdinand had to expect. He ſoon perceived 
that he muſt depend on arms alone for recovering Hungary. 
Having levied for this purpoſe a conſiderable body of Germans, 
whom his partizans among the Hungariang joined with their. 
vaſſals, he ordered them to march into that part of the kingdom 
which adhered. to Stephen. Martinuzzi, unable to make head 
againſt ſuch a powerful army in the field, ſatisfied himſelf with 
bolding out the towns, all of which, eſpecially Buda, the place 


of greateſt conſequence, he provided with every thing neceſſary 


Calls in the 


. -- © the young King, that he inſtantly promiſed: him his protection 3 


for defence; and in the mean time he ſent ambaſſadors to Soly- 
man, beſeeching him to extend towards. the ſon, the ſame Imperial. 
protection which had ſo long maintained. the. father on his- 
throne. The Sultan, though Ferdinand uſed- his utmoſt endea- t 
vours. to thwart this negociation, and even offered to accept of 
the Hungarian crown on the ſame ignominious condition of pay- 
ing tribute to the Ottoman Porte, by which John had held it, 
ſaw ſuch proſpects of advantage from eſpouſing the intereſt of 


and commanding one army to advance towards Hungary, he 
himſelf followed with another. Mean while the Germans, 
hoping. to terminate the war by che reduction of a city in which. 

the King and his . were . up, | had formed the ſiege of 


2 
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Buda. Martinuzzi, having drawn thither the ſtrength of the 


Hungarian nobility, defended the town with ſuch courage and 


Ixil, as allowed the Turkiſh forces time to come up to its relief, 


They inſtantly attacked the Germans, weakened by fatigue, 


diſeaſes and deſertion, and defeated them with great ſlaughter“. 


801 YMAN ſoon after joined his a ee troops, and being 
weary of ſo many expenſive expeditions undertaken in defence of : 
dominions which were not his own, or being unable to reſift this 
_ alluring opportunity of ſeizing a kingdom, while poſſeſſed by 
an infant, under the guardianſhip of a woman and a' prieſt, he 
allowed intereſted conſiderations to triumph with too much 
facility over the principles of honour and the ſentiments of hu- 
manity. What he planned ungenerouffy, he executed by fraud. 
Having prevailed on the Queen to ſend her ſon, Whom he 
pretended to be deſirous of ſeeing, into his camp, and having 
at the ſame time invited the chief of the nobility to an enter - 
tainment there, while they, fuſpecting no treachery, gave them 
felves up to the mirth and jollity of the feaſt, a ſelect band of 


troops by the Sultan's orders ſeized one of the gates of Buda. 
Being thus maſter of the capital, of the King's perſon and of 
the leading men among the nobles, he ordered the Queen together 


with her ſon to be conducted to Tranſilvania, which province he 
allotted to them, and appointing a Baſha to reſide in Buda witb 
a large body of ſoldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The tears and complaints of the unhappy Queen had no- 
influence to change his purpoſe, nor could Martinuzzi either refift 
his abſolute and meg vr n or prevail on him ta 


xecal it *. 
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” dinand, he was fo unlucky as to have diſpatched new ambaſſa- 
dors to Solyman with a freſh repreſentation of his right to the 
cron of Hungary, as well as a renewal of his former overture to 
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. the account of this violent uſurpation mths Fer- 


hold the kingdom, of the Ottoman Porte, and to- pay for it an 
annual tribute, This ill- timed propoſal was rejected with ſcorn. 


Tube Sultan elated with ſucceſs, and thinking that he might 


preſcribe what terms he pleaſed to a Prince who voluntarily 
profered conditions ſo unbecoming his own dignity, declared 


that he would not ſuſpend the operations of war, unleſs Ferdi- 


nand inſtantly evacuated all the towns which he till held in Hun- 
gary, and conſented to the impoſition of a tribute upon Auſtria, in 
order to reimburſe the ſums, which his preſumptuous invaſion 
of Hungary had obliged the Ottoman Porte to expend in de- 
fence of that kingdom“. 


* was the ſtate of affairs in 8 As the unfor- 
tunate events there had either happened before: the diflolu- 
tion of the diet at Ratiſbon, or were dreaded! at that time, 
Charles ſaw the danger of irritating and inflaming the minds of the 
Germans, while ſuch a formidable enemy was read to break into; 
the Empire; and perceived that he could not expect any vigo- 
rous aſſiſtanee either towards the recovery of Hungary or the 
defence of the Auſtrian frontier unleſs. he courted: and ſatisfied: 
the Proteſtants. By the conceſſions which have been mentioned, 
he gained this point, and ſuch liberal ſupplies both of men and 
* were voted for carrying: on the war 40M nana. 


T's | . 
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"TMMEDIATELY upon the concluſion of the diet, the Empe- Emperor 
ror ſet out for Italy. As he paſſed through Lucca he had à ſhort 28 n ; 
interview with the Pope, but nothing could be concluded con- | 
cerning the proper method of compoling the religious diſputes * 

in Germany, between two Princes whoſe views and intereſt 

with regard to that matter were at this juncture ſo oppolite. hs 
The Pope's endeavours to remove the cauſes of diſcord between 
Charles and Francis, and to Extinguiſh thoſe mutual animofities 
which threatened to break out ſuddenly into open . 


were not more ſucceſsful. W 


„nee 


Tux Emperor's thoughts were bent ſo entirely, at that time, His expedi- 


tion againſt 


on the great enterprize which he had concerted againſt Algiers, Algiers, and 


that he liſtened with little attention to the Popeis ſchemes or * ie 
overtures, and 9 to Joln his army and feet*. 0 

90 0 1 TR „ 

a | : 
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Tarkiſh empire to which Barbaroffa had ſabjected i it. Ever ſince 

he, as captain Baſha, commanded the Ottoman fleet, Algiers * 

had been governed by Haſcen-Aga, a tenegado eunuch, who by 

paſſing through every ſtation in the Corfairs ferviee, had 402 

quired great experience in war, and was well fitted for à flation 

which required a man of thee and daring courage. Haſcen, 

in order to thew lie well * deſerved that ci Salty, cM on 
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* 1 v. his piritica depredations againſt the Chritan e — - 
r "0d amazing activity, and out-did, if poſſible, Barbaroſſa himſelf 
An boldneſs and cruelty. The commerce of the Mediterranean 
„ "greatly, interrupted by his cruiſers, and much fre 
„„ alarm given to the coaſts of Spain, that there was a necellity 
| of erecting watch-towers. at proper diſtances, and of keeping 
R guards conſtantly on foot, in order to deſcry the approach of his 
| 3  - ſquadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from theirleſcents ?;. 
« ,  Ofthis the Emperor s ſubjects had long complained, beten 
5 ing it as an enterprize correſponding to his power, and berom- 
ing His humanity, to reduce Algiers, which ſince the conqueſt 
| " of Tunis, was the common receptacle of all the free booters ; 
rr and to exterminate that lawleſs race, the implacable enemies of 
n the Chriſtian name. Moved partly by their intreaties, and 
allured by the hope of adding to the glory which he had ac- 
quited by his laft expedition into | nto Africa, Charles before he left 
Madrid in his way to the Low- Countries had iffued orders both 
ws! in Spain and Italy to prepare a fleet and army for this purpoſe. 
No change in circumſtances, fince that time, could divert 
dim om this reſolution, or on him to turn his arms 
- -;_ _- wmards Hungary; - though the Suecels of the Turks in that 
country ſeemed more immediately to require his preſence there; 
_. _ © tflough many of his maſt faithful adherents in Germany urge: ed 
„ tee the defence of the Empire ought to be his firſt and peculiar 
Grey though ſuch as bore him no good will ridiculed his pre- 
4 poſterous conduct in flying from an enemy almoſt at. handythat 
* be might go in queſt of a remote and more ignoble foe, But ail 
Attack the Sultan 3 in Hungary, how ſplendid ſoever that mea 
Lure mige 1 was an or ara which exceeded he 
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power, and was not conſiſtent. with his "intereſt. — 


troops out of Spain or Italy, to march them into a country fo 


diſtant as Hungary, to provide the vaſt apparatus neceſſary for 


a regular army, and to puſh the war in that quarter, where it 
could ſcarce be brought to any iſſue during ſeveral compaigns, 


reſpond with the low condition of the Emperor's treaſury. 


Italy and the Low-Countries muſt have lain open to the French 
King, who would not have allowed ſuch a favourable opportu- 
- nity of attacking: them to go unimproved. Whereas the 
African expedition, the preparations for which were already 
finiſhed and almoſt the whole expence of it defrayed, would de- 


pend upon a ſingle effort, and beſides the ſecurity and ſatiſ- 


faction which the ſucceſs of it muſt give his ſubjects, would 
detain him during ſo ſhort a ſpace, that Franeis could ſcarce 
take advantage of his- e—_— 40 * his * 
Europe. 


* 
4 
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O all theſe accounts, Charles adhered to his firſt plan, and 
with ſuch determined obſtinacy, that he paid no regard to the 
Pope who adviſed, or to Andrew Doria who conjured him not 
to expoſe his whole armament- to almoſt unavoidable deſtryc= 
tion, by venturing at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon of the year, and 
while the autuninal winds were fo violent, to approach the 
dangerous coaſt of Algiers. Having embarked on board Doria's 
gallies at Porto-Venere in the Genoeſe territories, he ſoon 
found that this experienced failor had not judged wrong eon- 
eerning the element with which he was ſo well acquainted ; for 


were undertakings ſo expenſive and unweildy as did not cor- 


While his principal force was thus employed, his dominions in 
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danger he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendezvous; 


But as his courage was undaunted, and his temper often inflexi- 
ble, neither the remonſtrances of the Pope and Doria, nor the 


danger to which he had already been expoſed by diſregarding 


them, had any other effect than to confirm him in his fatal re- 


ſolution. The force, indeed, which he had collected was ſuch 
as might have inſpired a Prince leſs adventrous, and leſs con- 
fident in his own ſchemes, with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
ſucceſs. - It conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 


ſand horſe, Spaniards, Italians and Germans, moſtly veterans, 


together with three thouſand volunteers, the flower of the 


Spaniſh and Italian nobility, fond of paying court to the Em- 
peror by attending him in this favourite expedition, and eager 
to ſhare in the glory which they believed he was going to reap; 
to theſe were added a thouſand ſoldiers ſent from Malta by the 


order of St. John, ied by an hundred of its 0a gallant 
abs, % i . 71. ein 
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Tur voyage, from Majorca to the African coaſt, was not 


leſs tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had juſt 
finiſhed. When he approached the land, the roll of the 


ſea, and vehemence of the winds, would not permit the troops 
to diſembark. But at laſt, the Emperor ſeizing a favourable 
opportunity, landed them without oppoſition, not far from 
Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the town. To 


oppoſe this mighty army, Haſcen had only eight hundred 
Turks, and five thouſand Moors, partly natives of Africa, and 
partly refugees from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce 
and | hanghly anſwer when ſummoned to ſurrender. But with 


ſuch 


* 
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ſuch a handful of oldiers; nelthes his deſperate courage, nor 


eonfummate {kill in war could have long reſiſted forces ſupe- 


rior to thoſe which had defeated Barbaroſſa at the head of ſixty 


thouſand, men, and had reduced Tunis, in en of all his en- 


deavours to ſave it. 


e v me Gates the Pinup Nh think himſelf hen 


| youd the reach of any danger from the enemy, he was ſuddenly. 
expoſed to a more dreadful calamity, and one againft which, 
human prudence, and human efforts availed nothing, On the 
ſecond day after his landing, and before he had time for any 
thing but to diſperſe ſome, light armed Arabs who moleſted his 


troops on their march, the clouds began to gather, and the 


heavens to appear with a ſierce and threatening aſpect. To- 
wards evening rain began to fall accompanied with violent wind, 


. and the rage of the tempeſt increaſing during the night, the. 


The diſaſters 
pn befell 
his army. 


ſoldiers who had brought nothing aſhore but their arms, re- 


mained expoſed to all its fury without tents, or ſhelter, or cover 


of any kind. The ground was ſoon ſo wet that they could not lie 
down on it; their camp being in a low ſituation was overflowed 
with water, and they. ſunk at every ſtep to the ankles in mud; 


while the wind blew with ſuch impetuoſity, that to prevent | 
their falling they. were obliged to thruſt their ſpears into the 
ground, and to ſupport themſelves by taking hold of them. 
Haſcen was too vigilant an officer to allow an enemy in ſuch 
| diſtreſs to remain unmoleſted. About the dawn of morning, 
he ſallied out with ſoldiers, who having been ſereened from the 
ſtorm under their own roofs, were freſh and vigorous. A body 


of Italians who were ſtationed neareſt the city, diſpirited and 
benumbed with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The 


P pp2 troops 
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Boo VI. irvops at ae po behind them; diſeovined) grester — 
De dut as the rain had extinguiſhed their matches and wet their 
poder, their muſkets were uſeleſs, and having ſcarce ſtreugeh 

to handle their other arms, they were ſoon thrown into con- 
fuſion. Almoſt the Whole army, with the Emperor Him- 
/ ſelf in perſon, was obliged to advance before the enemy could 
de repulſed, who, after ſpreading ſuch general conſternation, 
a0 killing « conſiderable number xr of men, retired/at daf in good 
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And fleet. Yor all Feeling or remembrance r this boſs and danger were 
| quickly Andes by a more dreadful : as well as affecting ſpec- 
tacle. It was ae beta day ; ; the hurricane had abated no- 
thing of of violence, and the ſea appeared agitated with all tlie 
rage yo whicti that deſtructibe element is capable; all the ſhips, on 
which alone the whole a army knew that their ſafety and ſub- 
ſiſtence depended, were ſeen driven from their anchors, ſome 
_ - daſhing againſt each other, ſome beat to pieces on the rocks, 
many forced aſhore, and not a few ſinking in the waves. In 
leſs than an hour, fifteen ſhips of war, and an hundred and 
forty tranſports with eight thouſand men periſhed; and ſuch of 
the unhappy crews, as eſcaped the fury of the ſea, Were, mur- 
dered, without mercy, by the Arabs, as ſoon as they reached 
land. The Emperor ſtood in filent anguiſh and aftoniſhment 
| beholding this fatal event, which at once blaſted all his hopes 
of ſucceſs, and buried in the depths the vaſt ſtores which he had 
provided as well for annoying the enemy, as. for ſubſiſting his: 
own troops. He had it not in his power to afford them any other 
aſſiſtance or relief than by ſending ſome troops to drive away the 
; Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were ſo fortunate as to get 
16 4 aſhore 
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| wiſe: from the cruel fate which. their companions bad met with. Boo VI. 
A laſt che wind began to falh and 0 give ſome; hopes that as r. 
many ſhips might eſcape, as to fave the archy from periſhing by 

famine, and-tranſport them back to Europe. But theſe were 
only hopes the approach of evening covered the ſea with dark - 

neſs; and it being impoſſihle for. the -officers. aboard the; ſhips 

that had: out-lived. the: ſtorm to ſend any intelligence to their 
companions. who were aſhore, they remained during the night 


in all the anguiſh of ſuſpenſe and uncertainty. Next day, a 
boat diſpatched by Doria made fhift to reach land, with infor- 


mation, that having weathered out the ſtorm, to which, during „ 
fifty years knowledge of the fea, he had never ſeen any equal in 
| Gerceneſs and horror, he had found it neceſſary to bear away 
with his ſhattered ſhips to Cape Metafuz. He adviſed the Em- 
peror, as the face of the ud was Rl be and Ae 
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imbark with greater eaſe, l 


Wu ATEVER comfort this W afforded ne 4 Obligeds 
lang aſſured that part of his fleet had eſcaped, was ballanced bkß 
the new cares and perplexity in which it involved him with re- 
gard to his army. Metafuz was at leaſt three days march from 
his preſent camp; all the proviſions which he had brought aſhore 
at his firſt landing were now conſumed]; his ſoldiers, worn out 
with fatigue, were ſcarce able for ſuch a journey, even in a friendly 
country; and being difpirited by a ſucceſfion of hardſhips, which 
victory itſelf would fcarce have rendered tolerable,” they were 
in no condition to undergo new toils. But the ſituation of the 
army was ſuch, as allowed not one moment for deliberation, nor 
left it in the leaſt ' doubtful what to chuſe. They were ordered 
mer to march, the nn the ſick and the feeble being 58 
| placed 
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placed in the centre; ſuch as ard; moſt. vigorous were ata 
tioned in the front and rear. Then the ſad effects of what they 
had ſuffered began to appear more manifeſtly than ever, and new 
calamities were added to all theſe which they had already endured. 
Some could ſcarce bear the weight of cheir arms; others, ſpent 


with the toil of foreing their way through deep and almoſt i im- 


paſſable roads, ſunk down and died; many periſhed by famine, 
as the whole army ſubſiſted chiefly on roots and berries, or the 


fleſh of horſes, killed by the Emperor's order, and diſtributed 


among tlie ſeveral battalions; many were drowned in brooks which 
were ſwoln ſo much by the exceſſixe rains, that in paſſing them 
they waded up to the chin; not a few were killed by the enemy, 
who during the greateſt part of their retreat, alarmed, harraſſed 
and annoyed them night and day. At laſt they arrived at Meta- 
fuz; and the weather being now ſo calm as to reſtore their com- 
munication with the fleet, they were ſupplied with plenty of 
proviſions, and cheered with the proſpect of ſafety. 


\DvRING this dreadful ſeries of calamities, the ABer diſ- 
covered great qualities, many of which an almoſt uninterrupted 
flow of proſperity had hitherto afforded him no opportunity of 
diſplaying. He was conſpicuous for firmneſs and conftancy of 
ſpirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity and compaſſion. 
He endured as great hardſhips as the meaneſt ſoldier; he expoſed 
his own perſon wherever danger appeared; he encouraged the 
deſponding; viſited the fick and wounded; and animated all by 
his words and example. When the army embarked, he was 


among the laſt who left the ſhore, although a body of Arabs 


| hovered at no great diſtance, ready to fall on the rear. By theſe 


virtues, Charles attoned, in ſome degree, for his obſtinacy and 
preſumption in undertaking an expedition ſo fatal to his ſubjects. 
a | THE 


a 
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Tux calamities which atte ded this unfortunate enterprize did 
not end here; for no ſooner were the forces got on board, than 
a new ſtorm ariſing, though leſs furious than the former, ſcat- 
tered the fleet, and obliged them, ſeparately, to make towards 
ſuch ports in Spain or Italy as they could firſt reach; thus ſpread- 
ing the account of their diſaſters, with all the circumſtances of 


aggravation and horror, which their fear or fancy ſuggeſted. | 


The Emperor himſelf, after eſcaping. great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, where he was, obliged 
by contrary winds to remain ſeveral weeks, arrived at laſt in 
Spain, in a condition very different from that in which he had 
returned from his former expedition againſt the Infidels“. 


Z Carol. v. Expeditio ad Argyriam per Nicolaum Villagnonem Equitem Rho- 


dium ap Scardium, v. ii. 365. Jovii Hiſt. 1. xl. p. 225 Vera y Zuniga 


vida de Carlos v. p. 83. Sandov. Hiſtor. ii. 299, &c 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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